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THE MADONNAS OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


[Puates I-IX.] 


The object of this paper is to bring into chronological sequence 
the Madonnas which may be properly ascribed to Luca della 
Robbia—a few of which are in bronze or marble, but the great 
majority in glazed terracotta ware. In some cases we shall have 
no difficulty in doing this, as the monuments are well authen- 
ticated and dated by contemporary documents, but in the 
majority of cases, where there is no such evidence, the monu- 
ments must speak for themselves. In these cases the sufficiency 
of the similarity to authenticated monuments must be our guide. 
When this similarity has appeared to me insufficient, I have 
omitted all mention of the monuments, whether I was able or 
not to ascribe them to other artists. Even in the present list, I 
am aware that the attributions must be accepted with different 
degrees of security, and that there may be other Madonnas, 
rightly to be ascribed to Luea, that have eluded my search. Nev- 
ertheless it is useful to bring such order as one can into a field 
where no small amount of confusion still exists. I have therefore 
arranged the Madonnas of Luca della Robbia according to the 
following periods: 
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I. 1400-1430. The Early Period, showing strongly the influence 
of Ghiberti. 
(1) The Oxford Medallion of 1428. 
(2) The Spitzer Medallion in the Louvre. 
(3) Medallion of the Nativity, S. Kensington Museum. 
(4-8) Medallion of the Madonna and Child with six an- 
gels, Louvre,.ete. 
(9-10) Unglazed Madonna and Child in a niche, 8. Ken- 
sington Museum and Beckerath collection, Berlin. 
II. 1430-1440. The Decade of the Choir-gallery reliefs. 
(11) The stucco relief of the Madonna and Child with 
four Saints, Louvre. 
(12) Unglazed, pointed arched lunette of the Madonna 
and Child between two Angels, Berlin Museum. 
(13) Lunette of the Madonna and Child between two 
Angels, from 8. Piero Buonconsiglio, Museo 
Nazionale, Florence. 
(14) Rectangular relief of the Madonna and Child seated 
upon the clouds, Bardini collection, Florence. 
(15) Medallion of the Madonna and Child in a taber- 
nacle, Or San Michele, Florence. 
(16) Group of the Visitation, 8. Giovanni fuorcivitas, 
Pistoia. 
(17) Lunette of the Madonna and Child between two 
Angels, Via dell’ Agnolo, Florence. 
(18) Medallion of the Madonna and Child between two. 
Angels, Museo Nazionale, Florence. 
(19-20) Madonna and Child in a niche, Gavet collection, 
Paris, and Q. A. Shaw collection, Boston. 
(21) Glazed framed relief of the Madonna and Child, 
Berlin Museum. 
Ill. 1440-1450. The Decade of the Bronze Sacristy Doors. 
(22) Marble Tabernacle at Peretola. 
(23) Stabat Mater on the Crucifixion relief at Impruneta. 
(24) Ascension lunette, Florence Cathedral. 
(25) The Madonna and Child of the Bronze Sacristy 
Doors, Florence Cathedral. 
(26) The 8. Maria del Fiore, Museo Nazionale, Florence. 
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(27) Large painted relief of the Madonna and Child, 
Berlin Museum. 
(28) The Madonna and Child in the Innocenti Hos- 
pital, Florence. 
IV. 1450-1460. The Decade of the Federighi Tomb. 
(29) Lunette representing the Madonna and Child with 
Saints, 8. Domenico, Urbino. 
(30) Madonna and Child with an apple, Marquis Carlo 
Viviani della Robbia collection. 
(31) Mater Dolorosa on the Federighi Tomb. 
(32-33) Medallions on the Chapel of the Madonaa, Im- 
pruneta. 
(34) Madonna and Child holding a quince, Museo Na- 
zionale, Florence. 
(35) Madonna and Child holding an apple or quince, 
Berlin Museum. 
(36) Madonna with draped, standing Child, Museo Na- 
zionale, Florence. 
(37-39) Madonna holding in her arms the draped Child, 
; at Berlin Museum, the Louvre, and at Gallicano. 
V. 1460-1482. The Final Period. 
(40) Medallion of the Adoration, Foule collection, Paris. 


We shall now consider the above monuments in detail. 


1. THE EARLY PERIOD, 1400-1430. 


Vasari informs us that Luca’s father put him in the workshop 
of Leonardo di Ser Giovanni. This seems not improbable, tor 
the goldsmith’s atelier was the customary training school for 
artists, and the influence of Leonardo’s style may be detected 
upon more than one of the early works of Luca. But since 
Leonardo must have been an old man! during Luca’s childhood, 
it is natural to assume that the young artist was more strongly 
influenced by such men as Brunelleschi, Donatello, and especially 
Ghiberti. The influence of Ghiberti upon Luca della Robbia 
was observed at the beginning of the present century by Baldi- 

1 MILANEsI’s VASARI IT, p. 168, note 2, thinks that Leonardo could hardly 


have lived so long as to have been Luca’s master, since he worked on the silver 
altar at Pistoia at some time between 1355 and 1371. 
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nucci, and stated to be the consensus of the opinions of the 
best critics of the time.’ 

(1) The Oxford Medallion of 1428 (PLATE 1, 1)—In the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford there 1s a stueco medallion* representing 
a seated Madonna holding in her lap the Child, who is eating 
grapes and is attended by two young adoring angels. It was cast 
apparently from a bronze original, and was all colored to imitate 
bronze, except that the nimbuses about the heads of the figures 
were covered with gold. On the reverse side we find incised in 
a circular band the words formatto adj 17 di ginnaio 1428. This 
band encloses a crown, roughly drawn, within which is inscribed 
forma . . . nel gabinetto dj Nicholo in gesso. This stucco medallion, 
accurately dated, represents evidently a bronze original of the 
early fifteenth century. But who made it? When we observe 
the strong resemblance between the face of this Madonna and 
that of one of the six angels supporting the wreath on Ghiberti’s 
reliquary of 8S. Zenobius,’ in the Cathedral of Florence, when we 
can parallel both the attitudes and the swing of the drapery of 
the adoring angels in Ghiberti’s second gates, it is difficult not to 
see in this monument the handiwork of one who worked accord- 
ing to Ghiberti’s methods. 

But this is as far as we may push a Ghiberti hypothesis, since 
in a glazed terracotta monument, which is more clearly in the style 
of Luea della Robbia, we find still closer resemblances. This 
monument is the medallion of the Nativity,‘ in the South Ken- 
sington Museum (PLATE I, 2). The Oxford medallion, in its 
general treatment, reveals also the quiet, reverential spirit of Luca 
rather than that of the more dramatic Ghiberti. Would it have 


2? BaLpinuccl, Opere, vol. v, p. 217: L'opere di questo maestro, per molte 
osservazioni fatte da me in congresso de’ primi intendenti di nostra etd, fanno tener 
fermo, che egli si portasse a tel perfezione sotta la scorta e co’ precetti di Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, che in que’ tempi attendeva a tal nobilissima facoltd con quella gloria che al 
mondo nota. 

* This medallion was presented by Mr. Drury Fortnum, who purchased it of the 
late Mr. James Jackson Jarves, of Florence. It measures 40° in diameter. It was 
catalogued by Mr. Fortnum as a Luca della Robbia, and noted by Dr. Bode in the 
Jahrb. d. k. p. Kunstsamml. 1885, p. 184. 

5 ALINARI, photo. No. 1970. 
*J. C. Roprnson, Italian Sculpture in the S. Kensington Museum, No. 5401. 
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occurred to Ghiberti to pose the Madonna upon the clouds upheld 
by winged cherubs? These cherub heads whith appear here for 
the first time, are destined to have a long career in the Robbia 
school of sculpture; the adoring angels also form the motive of all 
the panels in Luca’s bronze sacristy doors, and are prototypes 
of the singing, dancing angels in his more famous choir-gallery. 

(2) The Spitzer Medallion—This medallion, formerly in the 
Spitzer collection and bought by the Louvre Museum, is another 
cast or copy from the same original as the Oxford medallion. 
The Oxford relief measures 40 centimetres in diameter and the 
Spitzer medallion 34 centimetres. As this is about the amount 
of shrinkage which terracotta would have shown after being 
baked, it is,fair to presume that the terracotta was derived from 
the same original; possibly from the mould made by Niccolo in 
1428. The Oxford stucco has suffered considerably, but the 
Louvre terracotta is better preserved. It reveals more distinctly 
the cherubs which support the clouds, also the bunch of grapes 
in the Child’s hand and the fringe of the Madonna’s mantle. 
But it lacks the nimbuses above the heads of the Child and 
of the adoring angels. As these in the original bronze would be 
in excessively low relief and brought out only by change of color, 
they might easily be lost in a terracotta reproduction. It is like- 
ly that these nimbuses appeared originally in this medallion, and 
that they have been worn off and the entire monument repainted. 
Certainly the forked glory on the head of the Child is of no an- 
cient date. 

(3) The Medallion of the Nativity® in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum (PLATE I, 2).—This medallion as it stands is somewhat puz- 
zling, for the framework with its conventional bunches of trian- 
gularly arranged flowers is suggestive of the work of Andrea 
della Robbia and is unlike the naturalistic frameworks of 


5 This medallion was acquired by the museum in 1862 and came from the Pulazzo 
Mozzi, Florence. It measures 1™ 36° in diameter and is catalogued under number 
7752. Cavattucci and MouinteEr, Les della Robbia, p. 267, refer it to the atelier of 
Andrea della Robbia, and J. C. Robinson, Italian Sculpture in the South Kensington 
Museum, p. 58, puts it'many years after the death of Luca. In my view the composi- 
tion is an early one of Luca’s, and shows the influence of Ghiberti’s pictorial style. 
A similar thatched-roofed shed appears in Ghiberti’s panel representing the History 
of Noah. 
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Luca, but the central composition is in the style of the elder 
master and as we believe is to be studied with his early works. 
We have already noted the resemblance in the pose of the 
Madonna to that in the Oxford and Spitzer medallions of ; 
1428. We may further observe the general resemblance in style 
to Ghiberti’s Nativity on his first Baptistery gates (1403-1424), 
and whether or no Vasari’s statement be true that Luca was ap- 
prenticed to Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, we may still feel the 
influence of that goldsmith’s manner of representing mountains 
by comparing this medallion with Leonardo’s reliefs* upon the 
silver-covered altar in the cathedral at Pistoia. Even Ghiberti’s 
second Baptistery gates were begun as early as 1427, in which he 
carried the pictorial method further than was ever attempted by 
Luca della Robbia. 

(4-8). The Medallion of the Madonna and Child with six angels 
(PLATE I, 3).—I have seen four examples of this composition ; one 
in the Louvre,’ and one in the possession of M. Louis Conrajod, 
Paris; a third in the collection of Herr Adolph von Beckerath, | 
in Berlin, and a fourth in that of Sir Charles Robinson, in Lon- + 
don. Iam also informed that a fifth exists, in the possession of 
Lady Eastlake. Although some doubt may be thrown upon 
the antiquity of these medallions from the existence of so many 
impressions, we do not regard the composition as a forgery, but 
refer it to the early period of Luca della Robbia. 

That these medallions are casts, and not original sketches, will 
be seen not only from their identity,’ but from the mould marks 
which are still visible in the example in the Louvre. One can 
also see clearly that the Louvre specimen has been converted from 
a circular to a rectangular form. 

As in the case of the Oxford medallion, the Madonna is repre- 
sented as seated upon the clouds, which are upheld by cherubs. 
The resemblance here to Ghiberti’s work is still stronger, for who 
can examine first the panel on Ghiberti’s second gates, representing 


® ALINARI, photo. No. 20492. , 
? Bove, Jahrbuch d. k. p. Kunstsamml. 1885, p. 184. 
Cavattucci and Les della Robbia, p. 281. 
§ This identity consists not only in detail, but also in size, the medallions meas- 
uring 34° in diameter. , 
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the Creation of Adam and Eve, or that representing the Appear- 
ance of the Angels to Abraham and the Sacrifice of Isaac, and 
then study this medallion without feeling that Ghiberti might 
have been the author of it? But in spite of this resemblance of 
manner to Ghiberti, the spirit is rather that of Luca. The feeling 
revealed here is tender, lovely, beautiful, devotional. Is this the 
quality of Ghiberti’s work? We may find, it is true, triplets of 
angels with swinging drapery, and heads of women not unlike 
this in Ghiberti’s second gates, but the spiritual impression 
received from this monument is more like that which we receive 
from the angels in Luca’s choir-gallery reliefs. 

(9-10). Unglazed Madonna and Child in a niche,’ South Kensington 
Museum (pate 1, 4).—If we were to conceive the Madonna of 
the medallion just described to stand erect and lift the Child in 
her arms, we should have before us the unglazed relief in the 
South Kensington Museum. Even the pose of the Child is such 
as might be assumed by such a change. The group is set in a 
niche with ribbed conch, suggestive of the shell-topped niches in 
the borders of Ghiberti’s second gates. 

A replica of this group is found in the collection of Herr Adolf 
von Beckerath, Berlin. 


Il. THE DECADE OF THE CHOIR-GALLERY RELIEFS, 1430-1440. 


During the greater part of this decade, Luca was occupied in 
carving the marble reliefs for the choir-gallery of the Cathe- 
dral.” From the greater freedom in style and spirit of these 
reliefs, and from their human interest, we might characterize this 
period of Luca’s career as the Donatello period. The influence 
of Ghiberti and his earlier masters is, however, strongly felt, and 
it may be questioned whether Donatello exerted a stronger influ- 
ence upon Luca than Luca did upon him. Luca’s choir-gallery re- 
liefs were begun at least two years before a similar order was given 
to Donatello. The occasional burst of beauty in the works of Don- 
atello seems to have been the result of external stimuli, while 
Luca’s productions were more uniformly sustained. To this de- 


Catalogue, No. 5788-'59. 10 ALINARI, photos. 2545-2556. 
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cade of Luca’s life belong the five marble reliefs" for Giotto’s: 
campanile, also the marble reliefs for the altar in the chapel of 
8. Peter,” and in all probability the terracotta medallions of the 
Apostles" for the Pazzi Chapel at Santa Croce. Luca’s indi- 
viduality now receives full expression. 

(11) The Stucco Relief of the Madonna and child with four Saints, 
Louvre (puate 11, 2).—The stucco relief in the Louvre represent- 
ing the Madonna and Child with Saints John the Baptist, Francis, 
Peter and Dominick” cannot be far removed in date from the 
marble reliefs in the Museo Nazionale representing the Liberation 
and Crucifixion of 8. Peter. The influence of Ghiberti in the case 
of the marble reliefs has been noted by Bode™ and, in this. 
stucco, this influence is even more strikingly felt, since the Ma- 
donna is evidently to be classed with the medallions we have al- 
ready considered. In the construction of this relief we observe 
the downward slope of the floor upon which the group are stand- 
ing, a characteristic which it has in common with the marble 
reliefs and which indicates that they were to be placed above the 
level of the spectator’s eye. We notice also that S. Peter occu- 
pies a prominent position as the type of the complete christianity 
which 8. John the Baptist foreshadows. It may therefore be sug- 
gested that this stueco represents one of the panels, or perhaps. 
the central relief, of the altar designed and begun by Luca della 
Robbia for the chapel of 8. Peter in the cathedral of Florence. 
In this monument and in the two which follow we notice that 
the Madonna holds the Child to the left. This variation from 
Luca’s usual custom we believe may have occurred more easily in 
the earlier and experimental period of his work. In his later 
Madonnas the Child is held to the right. 


™ MILANEsI’s VasarRt, It, p. 169. These were ordered in 1438. See CavaL- 
Lucci, Santa Maria del Fiore, 11, p. 136. 

2 ALINARI, photos. Nos. 2707-2708. These were made in 1438. See Rumour, 
Italienische Forschungen, 1, p. 363. 

3 Broat, photos. Nos. 5843-5854 and 5859. 

M4 Museum, No, B, 48. Bove, Jahrb. d. k. p. Kunstsamml. 1885, p. 185. 

% Cavattucci and Mounier, Les della Robbia, describe this figure as S. Paul, 
but he is clad in monastic costume and carries a lily or perhaps a martyr’s palm, 
not a sword. 

6 Bove, Die Kunstlerfamilie della Robbia, p. 7. 
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(12) Unglazed pointed-arched lunette of the Madonna and Child 
between two angels, Berlin Museum."—The Madonna is here seated 
upon the clouds as in the medallions of the early period. She 
wears a turban and a robe which is ruffled about her neck, pecu- 
liarities which occur frequently in the women of Ghiberti’s second 
gates, in the shrine of 8. Zenobi and in the font in the Baptistery 
of Siena. But the character of the Child and the playful spirit 
of the Madonna who is chuckling him under the chin are more 
suggestive of the influence which Luca at this time may have 
received from Donatello. Still, the strongest ground for assigning 
the relief to this decade of Luca’s career is to be found in the 
essential identity of the attendant angels with those which appear 
on the choir-gallery reliefs.” 

(13) Lunette of the Madonna and Child between two angels, from 
S. Piero Buonconsiglio al Mercato Veechio, Museo Nazionale, F'lor- 
ence (PLATE II, 1).—This lunette probably dates from the early 
part of this decade, possibly earlier. It reveals strong Ghiberti 
influence, especially in the Madonna’s hair and drapery and in 
the general treatment of the attendant angels. We may even 
notice the influence of earlier masters. The extraordinarily large 
head of the child reflects the traditions of the Pisan school, and 
the triangular coronals of the angels are such as we find in the 
angels of Orcagna’s famous tabernacle at Or San Michele, and in 
the beautiful sculptures which adorn the Porta della Mandorla of the 
cathedral. Luca uses the same type of coronal in the altar for 8. 
Peter’s chapel (1438) and in the tabernacle at Peretola (1442), 
but these marble angels show already a more advanced type. 
Here we feel that he is still working in the goldsmith style. 
The change which marks the choir-gallery sculptures has not yet 
come. 

Before we turn to the consideration of another monument we 
may observe the manner in which Luca has treated the eyes of 


Bove and Tscuunt, Beschreibung d. Bildwerke d. christlichen Epoche, p. 37 
and Taf. v. It is illustrated also in the Jahrb, d. k. p. Kunstsammil., 1885, p. 179 ; 
in Bong, Ital. Plastik, p. 76; Archivio storico dell’ Arte, 11, p. 8. 

‘8 Compare especially with those in the upper row. See ALINARI, photos. 2547 
and 2550. 

1 MILANESI’s VASARI, I, p. 175, ALINARI, photo, 2773. UMBERTO Ross!, 
in Arch. stor. dell’ Arte, 1893, p. 6. 
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the Madonna. He has marked with dark blue, in a sketchy 
manner, the eyebrows and lashes, and the irises with bluish-gray. 
His ideal of the Madonna was evidently that of a woman with 
blue eyes. He gives hazel eyes to the Christ in the Resurrection 
and Ascension reliefs, but from beginning to end his Madonna’s 
eyes are blue.” 

(14) Rectangular relief of the Madonna and Child seated upon the 
clouds, Bardini collection, Florence (pLate 111).—The Palazzo Fres- 
cobaldi in Florence contained a large number of glazed terra- 
cotta monuments of the Robbia school; but this relief, the finest 
of them all, has now passed into the hands of the well-known 
Florentine antiquarian and art dealer, Signor Bardini. The 
throne and footstool of the Madonna consist of clouds, as in the 
case of the early medallions, and the type is not far removed from 
that of the Madonna with six angels, but the relief is higher, like 
that of the apostle medallions of the Pazzi chapel, and the child 
type is more like that of the bronze sacristy doors (1446-1457) 
and of the Madonna del Fiore in the Museo Nazionale. In all 
probability this relief and the Pazzi chapel medallions fall within 
this decade of Luca’s career. The fine color sense which shows 
itself in much of Luca’s work begins here to manifest itself in the 
beautiful shade of blue which he has selected for the background. 
He has touched the eyebrows and lashes with lilac and the irises 
with bluish-gray. Gold has been added above the glaze upon 
the Madonna’s hair and the borders of her robe. It is not the 
timid Virgin of the 8. Piero Buonconsiglio lunette ; but, though 
young, is somewhat more womanly and self-contained. 

(15) The Medallion of the Madonna and Child in a Tabernacle, 
Or San Michele, Florence."—This medallion is remarkable in being 
the only example of highly polychromatie figured sculpture by 
Luea della Robbia. As I have already published it in this Jour- 
nat.” I need not again call attention to its peculiar qualities. 
But at that time I had not seen the early works of Luca, and 
consequently was more influenced by the resemblance it bore to 
his later productions. A more extended survey of Luca’s Ma- 


20 T have observed only one exception to this rule, the Madonna in the gallery of 
the Innocenti Hospital. 21 Broat, photo. 4657. MILANESI’s VASARI, II, p. 176. 


22 Amer. Journ. Arch., vol. v1tt, No. 2, pp. 157-159, and Plate v, fig. 1. 
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donnas has led me to refer this monument to an earlier date. The 
general treatment is, it is true, not far removed from that of the 
Madonna of the Bronze Sacristy doors (1446-1467), but there are 
indications which link it with the decade we are now considering. 
Its polychromatic character is no sign of a late date, since the 
earliest glazed terracotta sculptures of the Renaissance, the four 
Evangelists with which Brunelleschi adorned the Pazzi Chapel in 
1420, were highly colored, like their Gothic prototypes. The 
sculptural character of the monument links it with Luca’s 
medallions of the apostles in the Pazzi Chapel, but we feel as if 
in the type of the Madonna, and in the large head of the Child, 
Luca had not yet wholly freed himself from the influence of his 
early masters. 

(16) The group representing the Visitation, S. Giovanni fuorcivitas,® 
Pistoia (PLATE Iv).—This beautiful group has been attributed to 
Fra Paolino™ a Pistoiese painter who is not known to have 
worked in sculpture. A more correct appreciation is reached by 
Cavallucci,® Gsell Fels® and Bode,” who attribute the monument 
to Andrea della Robbia. In his latest edition of Burckhardt’s 
Cicerone (1893) Bode says: “ Andrea della Robbia’s most important 
work, falsely ascribed to Fra Paolino, is the group of the Visitation in 
S. Giovanni fuorcivitas in Pistoia, which in nobility of sentiment, beauty 
of form and skillfulness of arrangement deserves to be called the most 
perfect group of the Early Renaissance.” 

When I examined this group in the spring of 1892 I noticed 
that the eyes of both the Virgin and 8. Elizabeth had irises of 
grayish blue. As I have already observed,” this is characteristic 
of Luca’s Madonnas, while Andrea’s have hazel eyes. An attri- 
bution, however, based upon a single characteristic, such as this, 
would be extremely hazardous. We may substantiate our claim 
that Luca is the author of this monument by appealing to the 
general spirit of the monument. From what we know of An- 
drea’s Madonnas in Prato, Pistoia, La Verna; Siena and else- 


33 ALINARI, photo. 2528. Broet, photos. Nos. 4424, 4425. 

* BAEDEKER, Northern Italy, 1889, p. 368; Murray, Central Italy, 1892, p. 125. 
% Les della Robbia, p. 243. %6 Mittel Italien, 1886, p. 615. 

% Italienische Plastik, 1893, p. 80, 81. 

8 Amer. Journ. Arch., vol. vVitI, No. 2, p. 160, note 25, 
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where, is there a single one which approximately resembles this in 
type? And is it likely that even in a moment of inspiration he 
could have produced “the most perfect group of the Early Re- 
naissance ?” We have not far to go in finding parallels, which 
enable us not only to attribute the group to the elder Luca but to as- 
sign it to this decade of his career. If we turn to that one of the 
choir-gallery reliefs in which is represented a group of maidens ™ 
singing and playing musical instruments, we shall find to the ex- 
treme left one whose face is but a younger type of this Madonna, 
whose hair is arranged in the same way, and whose drapery falls in 
similar folds. We may also observe in other Madonnas of this de- 
eade that the hair is modelled in waving lines ® and is drawn back in 
a mass so as almost to conceal the ear. At this time also Luca 
made several Madonnas whose garments show not only the broad 
band, but even the ruffle™ about the neck. 

Are not these resemblances strong enough to justify us in 
bringing this important group into line with the Madonnas of 
Luca della Robbia ? 

(17) The Lunette of the Madonna and Child between two angels, in 
the Via dell’ Agnolo,® Florence v).—This beautiful relief 
is in a narrow street in Florence, over the door of a small shop, 
which was once a chapel connected with 8. Pier Maggiore. 
Vasari mentions it with praise.“ It is in our view one of the 
earliest works in which Luca has cut himself loose from his mas- 
ters and given free expression to his own powers. There are 
details of treatment which link it with his earlier works. The 
framework is composed of the same mouldings as those which 
are used in the lunette from 8. Piero Buonconsiglio, and the 
floral frieze is an improved example of the same general type. 
Luca was evidently fond of the wild roses which abound in the 


7 ALINARI, photo. No. 2549. 

% Compare especially the Bardini and the Or San Michele Madonnas. 

3! Compare the lunette from S. Piero Buonconsiglio and the pointed-arched lunette 
in the Berlin Museum. 


8 ALINARI, photo. No, 2511, 2512; Broa, photo. No. 4655. 

8 MILANESI-VASARI, II, p. 175: E sopra una porta d’una chiesina a San Pier 
Maggiore, in un mezzo tondo, un’ altra Madonna, ed aleuni angeli che sono tenuti 
bellissimi. 
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neighborhood of Florence. His floral frameworks are in striking 
contrast to the heavy garlands of fruit which occur so frequently 
in the late products of the Robbia school. The male and female 
angels carrying vases of Easter lilies are but freer types of his 
earlier angels, and even wear the coronals. But they are not yet 
as advanced in style asthe candelabra-bearing angels or acolytes * 
in the sacristy of the cathedral of Florence (1448). 

The Madonna is less a type, more human and lovely than those 
which preceded. She is still the Queen of Heaven; but this 
appears not so much from surrounding clouds or attendant angels 
as from the divine light which seems to emanate from a soul 
within. The Child is also a future King, blessing his people, 
and holding up to view a scroll inscribed EGO SVM LVX MVNDI. 
It seems strange that this Madonna does not occur again in 
Luca’s work. Her face perhaps modified his angel type as we 
see it in the altar for S. Peter’s chapel and in the tabernacle at 
Peretola, but as a Madonna she disappears. After this burst of 
realistic inspiration, in which he may have portrayed the features 
of some living woman, he returns to a type more along the old 
line, and to which he adheres more or less closely in all his later 
work.* 

(18) Medallion of the Madonna and Child between two Angels. 
Museo Nazionale, Florence (ruate 11, 3).—The monotonous design 
of the framework and the finish of the relief itself, indicate that 
some inferior hand had a share in the execution of this medallion. 
But the central composition is Luca’s, and is not very different 
from the Madonna in the Via dell’ Agnolo. His conception of 
the Madonna has matured. She is less youthful than the Ma- 
donnas of the early period, but not so human as the Madonna in 
the Via dell’ Agnolo. Luca seems to have returned to the pro- 


Broa, photos. No. 4910-4911, 

% On the portal which carries this lunette Bode discovered crossed keys and 
the letters S. P. M., which he interpreted as the insignia of Pope Martin V, who 
died in 1431. He inferred that the lunette therefore antedates that year. See 
Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, 1889, p. 4. But Umberto Rossi has shown that the 
insignia belong to the Church S. Pier Maggiore and not to Pope Martin. See 
Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, 1898, p. 8, note 1. We are accordingly free to assign 
the lunette to the decade 1430-1440. 

% ALINARI, photo. No. 2767. CavaLtucci and MOLINIER, op. cit. No. 62. 
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duction of a type, but the type is not altogether the same as 
before. It is transfused with a more human quality. 

(19) Glazed Madonna and Child in a niche, Gavet Collection, 
Paris (PLATE vi, 1).—Very similar in style and pose to the pre- 
ceding is the Child in a beautiful relief in the possession of M. 
Gavet, Paris; but here the Child has both arms around his 
Mother’s neck. The Madonna also holds him in the same man- 
ner. There is something very natural and charming about the 
Madonna’s face, and a freshness indicative of Luca’s early man- 
ner. If it be true that about this time he assisted Ghiberti in the 
completion of the second Baptistery gates,” we have a natural 
explanation of the use of the niche with rounded top. Also the 
rosettes and floral seroll-work painted upon the border, seem to 
be contemporary with similar ornament carved upon the Campa- 
nile reliefs (1437-1440), and the fringed edge of the drapery with 
similar fringes in the choir-gallery reliefs. 

(20) Replica of this monument in the possession of Quincy A. 
Shaw, Boston, U. S. A—A replica of the Gavet Madonna is in 
the possession of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston. The Madonna 
and Child would seem to have been cast from the same mould as 
that of the Gavet relief, and to have been slightly modified before 
being baked. This modification consists chiefly in the omission 
of the drapery which falls around the loins of the Child; but the 
spirit of the earlier and sharper impression is modified also by ¢ 
change in the painting of the eyes. In the Gavet Madonna the 
eyes are rolled to one side, giving a lively and coquettish expres- 
sion, in comparison with which the Shaw Madonna seems some- 
what dull. The background of the niche, though divided by 
similar horizontal mouldings, is vertically striated by fewer panels, 
and the ornamental border of the face of the frame has been 
reduced to white disks in green spandrils in the upper corners. 

(21) Glazed, framed Relief of the Madonna and Child in the 
Berlin Museum® (rate vi, 2).—To the same period may be as- 


See Frammento Estratto dal Codice Magliabecchiano, scritto da un Anonymo, 
published by Cart Frey, in his edition of Vasari’s Vita di Lorenzo Ghiberti, 1886, 
pp- 63, 68. 

* Photographed by Barprn1, Florence. Illustrated also in Bop, Ital. Plastik, 
1893, p. 77, and in Archiv, stor. dell’ Arte, 1, p. 8, fig. 1. 
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signed a youthful Madonna, with the fully draped Child, in the 
Berlin Museum. Tere also the frame is glazed and ornamented 
by corner disks of blue, and light-green stripes with rounded ends 
decorate the four faces of the frame. The Child fondles his 
Mother’s face with both hands, while she gazes down upon him 
with her gray-blue eyes. 


lll. THE DECADE OF THE BRONZE SACRISTY DOORS, 1440-1450. 


Although the contract for the bronze sacristy doors of the cathe- 
dral of Florence was not signed until February 28, 1446, and the 
last two panels were not finished before November, 1467, and 
though they represent the work of more than one hand,” never- 
theless their importance constitutes them the measure of the 
workmanship of Luca della Robbia for this decade of his career. 
This is especially true of the panel of the Madonna and Child 
which influenced his similar compositions in terracotta. 

There are, however, three monuments which must be consid- 
ered first. These are the Peretola tabernacle, the Crucifixion at 
Impruneta, and the Ascension at Florence. 

22) The Marble Tabernacle at Peretola,® 1441-1443.—In the 
church of 8. Maria at Peretola, near Florence, is a marble taber- 
nacle which once adorned the chapel of 8. Luke at 8. Maria 
Nuova, Florence. It is in the form of a portal, with Corinthian 
pilasters and triangular pediment. In the arched opening are 
two angels bearing a wreath, which enshrines a bronze relief of 
the Holy Dove; above them is a Pieta, in which an angel sup- 
ports the sinking Christ, while the Madonna and 8. John are on 
either hand. The Madonna is here an elderly woman. She 
presses her left hand to her breast and with the right points to 
the sinking Christ. It is difticult to see here the same individual 
whom we have met with before. Perhaps some other and more 
elderly matron in real life furnished his imagination with the 
type for this Mater Dolorosa, or he may have adapted it from 
some traditional source. The three who surround the sinking 


8° The panel of S. Gregory is decidedly inferior to all the others, and may have 
been modelled by Michelozzo or by Maso. 

 Broat, photo. 5841, 5841%. No. 223. Mo.inrer, Une Cuvre 
inédite de Luca della Robbia, in the Gaz. Arch. 1884, pp. 364-370, pl. 49. 
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Christ are affected in different degrees, but in none of them do 
we find that extravagance of grief which soon afterward Dona- 
tello represented in the treatment of similar subjects at Padua. 
From the archives of 8. Maria Nuova“ we ascertain that this 
tabernacle was made by Luca della Robbia between the years 
1441 and 1443. 

(23) The Crucifizion at Impruneta"—In a previous article in 
this Journa.,® I have already published this important relief. 
On account of its resemblance in sentiment to the Pietd of the 
Peretola Tabernacle (1441-1443), and in style to the Ascension 
in the Florence Cathedral (1446), I assigned it to the early portion 
of this decade. It may be added that the treatment of the angels 
and of the clouds from which they emerge is the same as that in the 
circular medallion of the Madonna and Child between two angels, 
in the Museo Nazionale, which, on other grounds, I have already 
assigned to the close of the preceding decade. As she stands at 
the foot of the Cross, this Stabat Mater is human enough to 
wring her hands in grief, but her face looks up through her sorrow 
to the compassionate gaze of her crucified Son. 

(24) The Ascension Lamette in the Florence Cathedral,“ 1446.—In 
the lunette over the second sacristy door of the Florence cathe- 
dral is the well known polychromatiec relief of the Ascension. 
The contract,® assigned to Luca della Robbia, on the eleventh of 
October, 1446, stipulated that it should contain, besides the As- 
cension of Christ, figures of the eleven Apostles and of the Virgin 
Mary. Only her face and her uplifted hands appear in the back- 
ground. It is the same face which we have found at Impruneta, 
but here is gazing upward in pious adoration towards her risen 
Son and Lord. But we may observe that at Impruneta she is 
younger than at Peretola and that here she is younger still. There 
is apparently no established relation between the ages of the 
mother and the Son. 


“ Quoted by MoLrnieEr, Gaz. Arch, 1884, p. 365. 

Broa, photo. No. 9891. 

*® Am. Journ. Arch., Vol. v1, No. 2, p. 169, and plate v1rt. 

ALINARI, photo. No. 1978. CavaLiucci and MOLINIER, op. cit. p. 45. 


Rumour, Italienische Forschungen, 11, p. 364, 365. CavaLiucct and Mott- 
NIER, op. cit. p. 54, note 1. 
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(25) The Madonna and Child of the Bronze Sacristy Doors, 1446- 
1467 (PLATE vil, 1).—The contract for the doors of both sacris- 
ties of the Florence Cathedral was at first given to Donatello as 
early as March 17, 1417, but as nothing was accomplished a 
new contract was made February 28, 1446, for the doors of one 
sacristy and given to Michelozzo di Bartolomeo, Luca della Rob- 
bia and Maso di Bartolommeo.* Michelozzo had already executed 
more than one important monument for Donatello.” Luca della 
Robbia had also stood in the relation of an executive for Dona- 
tello in connection with an altar for the chapel of 8. Paul in the 
cathedral.“ Maso died soon after the contract was signed, but his 
function like that of his successor, Giovanni, seems to have been 
purely mechanical.” 

Of these three names, that of Michelozzo appears first, and the 
contract is referred to as having been signed by his hand.” The 
long delay also before the doors were finally executed seems to 
have been due to his absence. When we consider Michelozzo’s 
position as an architect and his experience as a sculptor, not to 
mention the favor in which he stood with Cosimo de’ Medici, we 
are forced to raise the question, whether he may not have been 
the designer of these panels, or at least have furnished the models 
for the most impertant panels. All that we know from the doc- 
uments is that in 1465 the doors came to the charge of Luca, and 
apparently he brought them to completion about two years later. 
When we examine the doors themselves we can see that the 
most important panels, the Madonna and the 8. John the Baptist, 
cannot have been designed by Michelozzo, for neither the senti- 
ment nor the execution is his. We have merely to refer to the 
Madonna and Child on the tomb of Pope John XXIIT,* made by 
him® 1426-1429, and to his 8. John the Baptist on the silver dos- 
sal® in the Opera del Duomo, which he made in 1452," in order 

6Rumonre, Ital. Forsch. 11, p. 365 ff. 

BopE-BURCKHARDT, Cicerone, 1893, p. 374. 

8 This altar was probably never executed. 

* Rumour, op. cit, p. 869. 5° RuMOHR, op. cit. p. 366. 


51 ALINARI, photo. No, 1885. See also Bopr, Denkmiiler der Renaissance- 
Sculptur Toscanas, 1893, pl, 53. 


82 BoDE-BuURCKHARDT, Cicerone, ed. 1893, p. 374. 
53 ALINARI, photo, No. 2572. 5¢ BoDE-BURCKHARDT, op. cit. p. 373. 
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to see.that the Madonna and the 8. John of the sacristy doors are 
not to be attributed to him. On the other hand, they fall readily 
into line with the works of Luca, one recalling to our minds the 
Frescobaldi and the Or San Michele Madonnas, and the other 
resembling the 8. John the Baptist of the tabernacle at Impru- 
neta. In the works of Luca della Robbia we naturally look for 
the attendant angels on either side. 

The Madonna is seated upon a simple bench, such as Luca had 
employed at Or San Michele, and her mantle is drawn over her 
head, as is frequently the case with Luca’s Madonnas. The slen- 
der child is blessing with his right hand and in his left holds a 
scroll, upon which may have been painted, as in the Urbino 
lunette, the words EGO svM LVX MvNDI. The Madonna has a 
somewhat anxious expression, heightened perhaps by the manner 
in which the light falls upon her face. But there is also a calm 
beauty, such as Luca only could give. From analogous Madonnas 
and other figures executed in terracotta, it is likely that the 
Madonna’s hair, perhaps also the borders of her garment and 
mantle, were decorated with gold. 

The contract for these doors called for a somewhat different and 
more Gothic result. The figured reliefs were to have been set in 
tabernacles adorned with inlaid work of gold and silver, and to 
have been surrounded by borders with designs similarly inlaid. 
This would have given a brilliancy of effect, which the dull bronze 
in its dark position now lacks. The contract also directs that the 
reverse side or back of the doors should be adorned with the 
same reliefs, but without the surrounding ornamentation.» Ru- 
mohr mentions in a note that these sculptures on the reverse 
of the doors are more beautiful and more worthy of Luca della 
Robbia than the sculptured figures in front. Unfortunately these 
sculptures no longer exist in situ, and, so far as I am aware, they 
seem to have escaped the attention of other writers. 

(26) The S. Maria del Fiore of the Museo Nazionale, Florence 
(PLATE Vil, 2).—In the National Museum of Florence there is a 
rectangular relief of the Madonna and Child seated in a garden. 


Ttal. Forsch. 11, p. 372. 
56 ALINARI, photo. No. 2766. Bong, Luca della Robbia ed i Suoi Precursori in 
Firenze, in Arch. stor. dell’ Arte, 1889, p. 5. 
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The flowers which surround the group enable us to christen it 
S. Maria del Fiore. This conception was doubtless also in the 
mind of Luca himself, for the group shows a strong resemblance 
to the Madonna of the sacristy doors in the Cathedral which bore 
this name. The two reliefs are undoubtedly closely related, for 
though of different proportions, adapted to a panel of different 
shape, this Madonna is similarly draped, is seated upon a similar 
bench, and the Child assumes very nearly the same attitude. 
Luea’s fine color sense is shown in the charming grayish-blue of 
the background, which composes well with the green rose leaves, 
the violet bench and the grayish-green of the sloping base. This 
relief has been reproduced in glazed terracotta by the Cantagalli 
Company of Florence, in very nearly the colors of the original. 
Although it loses something from the slight diminution in size 
and from a too vitreous glaze, it reproduces better than can be 
done by photograph the spirit of the original. 

(27) Large painted relief of the Madonna and Child in the Berlin 
Museum When I first saw this beautiful Madonna, 
it seemed to me almost, but not quite, a work by Luca della Rob- 
bia. But, on analyzing my impression, I found that it was chiefly 
the coloring that was out of analogy with his work. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the summary linear manner in which the 
eyebrows are painted and with the yellow irises; but the coloring 
may have been added by another hand. 

In spirit and pose this Madonna is not far removed from the 
Madonna del Fiore in the Museo Nazionale, and the Child is a 
type which we meet again at Impruneta. The base of the relief 
has its angles chamfered off in the same manner as in the Ma- 
donna relief in the Innocenti Hospital, and in that with the Child 
holding a quince in the Museo Nazionale. The ornament upon 
the Virgin’s robe, and its fringe, recall the design figured upon 
the curtain behind the angels of the Peretola tabernacle. I am 
inclined, therefore, to attribute it to the last half of this decade. 

(28) Relief of the Madonna and Child in the Innocenti Hospital,® 
Florence (PLATE Vit, 3).—Similar in some of its details, but differ- 


8? Photographed for Bardini, Florence. Bons, Ital. Plastik, p. 78. 
88 ALINARI, photo. No. 3181. CavaLtucct and MoLintEr, op. cit. No. 21. 
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ent in spirit, is the open-mouthed Madonna in the gallery of the 
Innocenti Hospital. In her left arm she carries the Child, and 
with her right hand she is pointing to the blue base on which | 
is inscribed in white, QVIA RESPEXIT DOMINVS HVMILITATEM 
ANCILLE sve. The Child unfolds a scroll on which is inscribed, 
EGO SVM LVX MVNDI. The eyes are marked with lilac, hairy brows, 
lilac upper lashes, pupils and a light shade of lilac is substituted 
for the usual gray-blue for the irises. The floral ornament of the 
base recalls a similar motive used on the Peretola tabernacle. It 
would seem probable that this Madonna was made for 8. Maria 
degli Innocenti shortly after its completion, Feb. 5, 1445." 


IV. THE DECADE OF THE FEDERIGHI TOMB, 1450-1460. 


The most important monument which Luca executed during 
this decade is the Tomb of Bishop Benozzo Federighi, now in 
the Church of 8. Francesco di Paola, near Bellosguardo. In its 
exquisite framework Luca has brought to its highest point the 
possibilities of enamelled terracotta mosaic, while the tomb itself 
and the Pieta in three panels of its background evince his ma- 
tured skill as a sculptor in marble. 

(29) The lunette over the portal of S. Domenico, Urbino.°—In this 
lunette, whose fractured surface has now been badly restored with 
white lead, we see a Madonna and Child forming the next link in 
the series to that at the Innocenti Hospital. She is looking out 
upon the world in somewhat distracted fashion, hardly conscious 
of the Child whom she is holding. The Child, as in the preced- 
ing relief, exhibits to the world the scroll with the words, rao sv 
LvX MvNbI. To the left are S. Domenick with the lily and 8S. 
Thomas Aquinas with an open book, inscribed DE FRVCTV OPERVM 
TVORVM SATIABITVR TERRA. To the right we find another Domini- 
ean saint holding up his hand, and 8. Peter Martyr with the 
palm. This lunette was finished in 1451 or 1452, for we find 
partial payment made for it to Luca della Robbia, June 28, 1451." 


8 CxAvALLuccri and MOLINIER, op. cit. p. 102. 

® ALINARI, photo. No. 15364. Cavattucct and MOoLINIER, op. cit. No. 323 
and p. 58. 

6'See YRraRTE, Ze Livre de Souvenirs d’un Sculpteur Florentin au XV° Siécle, 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 2° periode, p. 143, xxiv. Quoted by CavaLtuccr 
and MoLINIER, op. cit. pp. 58, 59, note 1. 
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(30) The Madonna and Child with an apple, from the collection of 
Marquis Carlo Viviani della Robbia—In Cavallucci and Molinier’s 
work upon the Della Robbia, there is an admirable etching of the 
Madonna and Child holding an apple (p. 55). Their plate tells 
us that the relief is in glazed terracotta, and that it came from 
the collection of the Marquis Carlo Viviani della Robbia, but 
they do not mention it in their catalogue, and there is no further 
reference to it in the text. This relief, wherever it may be, is 
undoubtedly a work by Luca della Robbia, and although the 
drapery is suggestive of his earlier work, the type of the Child 
and the face of the Madonna render it probable that it belongs to 
this decade. 

(31) The Mater Dolorosa on the Federighi Tomb,® 1455-1456 
(PLATE vil, 4).—In the background of the square recess which 
contains the sarcophagus of Bishop Benozzo Federighi, is a 
Pieta representing in three panels the Mater Dolorosa, Christ in 
the tomb and 8. John Evangelist. These figures are in marble 
and in lower relief than is usual with Luca della Robbia, but they 
are authentic works, attested by documentary evidence and with 
a certain date (1455-1456). As compared with the Pietd on the 
Peretola tabernacle, we find that beauty-rather than intensity of 
emotion has gained with Luca della Robbia. The Virgin is some- 
what younger here, and on her countenance pain is less vividly 
expressed. Her hands, especially the fingers, have received care- 
ful attention. 

(32-33) Medallions of Madonna and Child holding a quince, in the 
Frieze of the chapel of the Madonna at Impruncta.—In describing 
elsewhere the Robbia monuments at Impruneta,* I mentioned 
that the frieze on the outside of the chapel of the Madonna con- 
tained two medallions representing the Madonna with the un- 
draped Child holding a quince. These are identical in style and 
treatment with a rectangular relief in the Museo Nazionale, 
Florence, which is assigned to Luca della Robbia.® 


® ALINARI, photo. No, 3397. Cavatiuccr and MOLINIER, op. cit. p. 3. 

6 Garr, Carteggio inedito d’artisti, 1, p. 188. CAVALLUCCI and MOLINIER, op, 
cit. p. 36, note 3. 

* Am. Jour, Arch., vol. v111, No. 2, pp, 161-170. 

® Umberto Rossi in Arch. stor. dell’ Arte, 1898, p. 7. 
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(34) Rectangular relief of Madonna and Child holding a quince, 
Museo Nazionale, Florence.“—The lack of sharpness in the detail 
of this relief would seem to indicate that it was made from a 
mould which had been used before. The object which the Child 
holds in his hands has more the form of a quince than of the 
apple; an indication, perhaps, that the significance of the sym- 
bol®™ had been lost. The attribution of this reliefto Luca della 
Robbia may be strengthened by its identity with the medallion 
reliefs at Impruneta, in the frieze of the Chapel of the Madonna, 
which enshrines a tabernacle by Luca della Robbia. We have 
given elsewhere ® some reason for assigning this chapel to the 
period under consideration. 

(35) Rectangular relief of the Madonna and Child holding a quince,? 
Berlin Museum (Pate vt, 3).—The glazed relief, in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, belongs probably to the same period as the preceding. The 
Child is the same round-faced infant and of proportions more 
thickly set than Luea was accustomed to give in earlier days. 
The general pose of the Child is similar to that of the Impruneta 
medallion. In one hand he also carries a quince or apple, while, 
as in the medallion of the Museo Nazionale, the forefinger of his 
right hand is in his mouth. The Madonna has a somewhat timid 
expression, not unlike that of the Madonna in the Innocenti Hos- 
pital. 

(36) Rectangular relief of the Madonna with draped Child, Museo 
Nazionale,” Florence.—This relief was formerly in the convent of 
Santa Lucia and later in the Accademia, Florence. The Child is 
draped in a short tunic, rests his left hand on his mother’s breast 
and puts his right arm around her neck. He is the same round- 
faced chubby infant, whom we have found at Impruneta, and 


 ALINARI, photo. No. 2765, UmBerto Roast in Arc&, stor. dell’ Arte, 1893, p. 
7. MArQuAND in Scribner's Magazine, Dec, 1893, p. 689. Reproduced in glazed 
terracotta by the Cantagalli Co., Florence. 

* CO. E. CLEMENT, Christian Symbols, 1886, p. 19 :—‘‘ The apple when in the hand 
of the infant Saviour, signifies the sin in Paradise, which made his coming neces- 
sary.’’ 

® Am. Jour. Arch., vol. vit, No. 2, p. 168. 

* Photographed by Mertens & Co., Berlin. Catalogue No. 116 M. 

7CAVALLUccI and MOoLINIER, op. cit., No. 89, U. Ross1, Archiv. stor. dell’ 
Arte, 1893, p. 8. 
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the Madonna is also of the same type as that at Impruneta. In 
the tilting of the head, which appears in these Madonnas, we 
recognize a practice which oceurs frequently in the works of An- 
drea della Robbia and which may have some connection with a 
similar and contemporaneous custom on the part of Umbrian 
artists. It is therefore, probably, one of Luca’s latest productions. 

(87-39) Madonna holding in her arms the draped Child, Berlin, 
Louvre, Gallicano.—In the Museum of Berlin there is an oval, 
unglazed medallion of the Madonna holding the draped Child in 
her arms. Above are two cherub heads, one at either side.” The 
type of this Madonna is not unlike those which we have assigned 
to this decade. In the Louvre there is a copy™ of the same 
composition, differing very slightly in matters of detail. The 
modification is especially apparent in the treatment of the hair 
and in the coloring of the eyes, indicating that the Louvre copy 
was probably made in the atelier of Andrea della Robbia. There 
is a third example of the same composition at Gallicano,” in the 
open street over a fountain. This would appear also to have 
come from Andrea’s atelier. 


V. THE FINAL PERIOD, 1460-1482. 


The medallion of the University Council on the fagade of Or 
San Michele, made by Luca della Robbia in 1463," proves that 
in his later years his hand had not lost its cunning. There 
would seem also to be some reason for assigning the beautiful taber- 
nacle in the chapel of the Holy Cross at Impruneta to the final 
period of Luea’s life.” If this be true, Luca’s career closes not 
with a decadence, but with a sustained power of producing the 
same beautiful forms which give to his earlier works such lasting 
charm. 


1 This medallion is catalogued No. 116 B and is figured by Bopk in Arch. stor. 
dell’ Arte 11, p. 8, fig. 4. 

Cat. G. 726. Cavaxtucct and op. cit. cat. No. 433. 

73CavALLuccr and MoLINIER, op. cit. cat. No. 186. 

% Am, Jour. Arch., vol, vit, No. 2, p. 154. 

7 There is nothing, however, in the arguments I have urged in Am, Jour, Arch., 
vol, vit, No. 2, p. 166, to prevent our assigning this tabernacle to the early part of 
this period, or even a decade earlier still. 
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(40) Medallion of the Adoration of the Child, in the possession of 
M. Foule,® Paris (etate 1x).— From the fact that the Adora- 
tion of the Child appears so frequently in later Robbia products, 
I was led to attribute to the founder of the school the fine altar 
with this subject at La Verna.” TI nevertheless felt that Luca 
would have treated with greater simplicity the subordinate figures 
in the composition, and in all probability would have reversed 
the position of the Madonna and Child. Such a composition, 
with every indication of being Luca’s handiwork,” I subsequently 
found in the possession of M. Foule in Paris. This medallion 
has all the charm of Luca’s best work. The four angels, as well 
as the Virgin, have their eyes concentrated on the child. The 
Madonna, modelled with the tenderest appreciation, is a living 
personality, not the inheritance of a dead tradition. She is the 
same person as the Virgin of the Visitation at Pistoia, but the 
face here shows a maturer, more spiritual beauty, and the drapery 
is handled in more masterly fashion. The child is neither the 
large-headed Gothie Child of the 8. Piero Buonconsiglio lunette, 
nor the long-limbed Child of the Frescobaldi relief, nor the 
ehubby Child of the Impruneta frieze, but one whose proportions 
are harmonious and well-balanced. The angels, appearing in 
groups of two and proclaiming the Gloria in Excelsis Deo, recall to 
our minds the angels on the predella of the tabernacle of the 
Holy Cross at Impruneta.” This relief, therefore, is worthy of 
being classed with the very best of Luca’s works. In the pres- 
ence of this Madonna, and of the others already noticed, we can 
say with Dr. Bode: “ The relation of Mother and Child has been 
learned by listening to nature under the most varied and charming situa- 
tions and expressed with an appreciation and a sense of the beautiful, 
sometimes also with a touch of humor, such as no other artist has ever 
accomplished. Even Raphael's celebrated Madonnas exhibit scarcely a 

%® Photographed by Allan Marquand; also to be published by Dr. Bope in the 
Denkmiiler der Renaissance-Sculptur Toscanas. 

™ Scribner's Magazine, Dec. 1893, p. 687. 

% The frame was obtained from a different source and may be by a later hand. 


Am. Jour. Arch., vol. No. 2, pl. v1. 
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single new motive, and in freshness and naiveté are decidedly inferior 
to Luca’s compositions.”’ ® 
ALLAN MARQUAND. 


Nore.—In the Cluny Museum there is a copy of the Foule medallion, with slight 
variations, made probably by Andrea della Robbia during his uncle’s lifetime. The 
more schematic position of the angels and the heavier folds of the drapery evince a 
handiwork of inferior quality to that of Luca. Most of the Robbia reliefs representing 
the Adoration belong to the school of Andrea. A few, however, may be considered 
as of the school of Luca. As such we may mention: 1. The central relief of a 
medallion, the remainder of which is by Giovanni della Robbia, in the Museo 
Nazionale, Florence. 2. A round-headed relief of the Adoration, with overhead a 
dove and three angels singing the Gloria in Excelsis Deo, Museo Nazionale, Flor- 
ence. 8, A rectangular relief of the Nativity, in the possession of Mr. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Boston. 4. A rectangular relief of the Adoration, with six angels, in the 
possession of Herr Adolf von Beckerath, Berlin. 


© Ital. Plastik, 1898, pp. 76-77. 
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SOME UNWARRANTED ASSUMPTIONS IN 
ARCILEOLOGY. 


Certain classical archzeologists seem too much inclined to give 
a loose rein to*the imagination whenever they enter upon the 
domain of pre-historic archeology. The American Journal of 
Archeology, in a late number (vim, p. 247), reprints from The 
Classical Review a notice of Murray’s Handbook of Greek Arche- 
ology, written by Professor J. Henry Middleton. I quote from 
it the following statement: “In the tombs of Ialysos in the 
island of Rhodes royal secarabs of about 2000 B. c. have been 
found with Greek pottery of the earliest class, that which is 
devoid of painted ornament and decorated merely with simple 
patterns executed in incised lines deeply scratched into the sur- 
face of the pottery before firing. Moreover, Mr. Petrie has dis- 
covered painted vases of the ‘ Mycen type’ in the tombs of 
Upper Egypt, in conjunction with native objects whose date can 
safely be fixed between the xv and x11 centuries B. ¢.” 

The proper date to be assigned to vases of the “ Mycenz type,” 
discovered in Egypt by Mr. Petrie (which he has chosen to desig- 
nate as “ Aegean’), has been made the subject of severe scrutiny 
by Mr. Cecil Torr (Classical Review, March, 1892) and Mr. Cecil 
Smith (bid, Dec., 1892), and it will be unnecessary to consider 
it here. Whatever authority Professor Middleton may have for 
his statement in regard to the date of “ Greek pottery of the ear- 
liest class,” it is not to be found in Mr. Murray’s Handbook, in which 
ean be seen, figured upon Plate 1, Vases of the Primitive Period, and 
upon Plate 11, Vases of the Mycene Type. It was the latter class of 
vases that was discovered in the tombs at Ialysos, and these are duly 
delineated upon Plate 1. Upon his Plate 1, Vases of the Primitive 
Period, Mr. Murray gives an example, described in these terms: 
«Black ware; punctured lines... . identical in ware, shape and 
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decoration with other vases in the British Museum, found by M. 
Naville at Katanah, in Egypt, with flint chips and with scarabs of 
the x11 and x1 dynasties. . . . As to actual date, there is no sugges- 
tion beyond what may be extracted from the circumstance... . that 
searabs of the x11 and x11 Egyptian dynasties were found with 
precisely similar vases. It is true that the presence of scarabs of 
a particular dynasty does not in Egypt always imply contempo- 
raneousness in the objects found with them; but in this case the 
finding of flint implements in the same tombs speaks for the high 
antiquity of these vases. ... Nevertheless, a date which may hold 
good in Egypt need not apply to Greece or Italy.” 

Certainly it is only a prudent reservation that Mr. Murray 
makes in allowing that a scarab of an early king may possibly be 
found in Egypt, or in any other country, together with objects of 
a later date. This would probably be the case if the ruins of my 
own house should ever be searched by some future antiquary. 
But for Mr. Murray the “ tinding of flint implements in the same 
tombs ” with a certain kind of vases implies for them a “ high 
antiquity.” 

In Kahun, Gurob and Hawara, p. 25, Mr. Petrie describes the 
finding in the town of Kahun, in the Fayum, of some pieces of 
“black pottery, which bear the chevron pattern, with the alter- 
nate spaces filled with rows of dots .... just what was found by 
M. Naville with scarabs of the xm dynasty at Katanah.... in 
graves many feet deep, beneath accumulations of the time of Seti 
I, and hence certainly early. Here it is again found associated 
with objects of the xr and x1it dynasties, and its date, therefore, 
is almost beyond question. The difficult point now is to deter- 
mine whether we are to throw back to such a date the Italian 
black pottery with chevron pattern and dots so closely like this.” 
Finally Mr. Petrie reaches the conclusion (Jbid., p. 42) that, as 
such pottery is unknown elsewhere in Egypt, “some Pheenician 
trader we may suspect of importing such foreign pottery (probably 
Italian).” 

Thus it is evident that both Mr. Murray and Mr. Petrie alike 
fall back upon M. Naville’s discoveries at Katanah to establish 
their chronology. M. Naville has given a complete account of 
the circumstances of these discoveries in Goshen, ete.: Fifth 
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Memoir of the Equpt. Explor. Fund, p. 21, and I will quote exactly 
what he says, and leave the reader to judge of the soundness of 
the inferences that have been drawn from his words. 

Near a little village in the northeast part of the Delta, called 
Katanah, are three mounds. On the summit of the highest one 
a black granite sphinx was lying, with a “ much erased insecrip- 
tion,” which “ seemed to be the name” of a king of the x11 
dynasty. “ All around this sphinx I sunk very deep pits; and at 
a depth of about ten feet [ found a few large oval urns containing 
ashes, pieces of charcoal and bones. Some of these bones were 
decidedly those of animals, while others might hare been human. 
In and around each of these urns I found a number of small pots 
of black and red earthenware .... Also roundabout the urns I 
found a few searabs, two large bronze knives, and some small 
flints. The little black and red pots are of an entirely new type ; 
but the ware of which they are made exactly resembles what is 
found at Abydos in tombs of the xm dynasty. The evidence of 
the scarabs is, however, conclusive, since ove of them is inscribed 
with the name of a king of that period... . I could not discover 
whether the fragments of bone were human or not. If human, it 
would be important to know that the dead were sometimes burnt 
under the x1 dynasty, and not always mummified. This would 
be a most curious discovery in a country where so much care was 
taken to preserve the bodies of the dead.” 

Now, what M. Naviile describes here is surely something very 
ditferent from “finding flint implements in the same tombs ” 
with “precisely similar vases,” “identical in ware, shape and 
decoration” with certain other vases in the British Museum, 
according to Mr. Murray; or in “ graves many feet deep beneath 
accumulations of the time of Seti I,” according to Mr. Petrie. 
In the first place, it is by no means certain that M. Naville dis- 
covered any “ graves” or “tombs” at all at Katanah. The pre- 
sumption is rather the other way; and if there were interments 
there, the conditions plainly point to their being intrusive burials, 
not dating from the presumed time of the granite sphinx. It is 
true that vases of a peculiar type were found, but it was the kind 
of ware of which they were made, and not their type, which 
resembled what had been discovered at Abydos in tombs of the 
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xudynasty. This is far from their being identical “ in ware, shape 
and decoration.” Instead of searabs of the x1 and x1 dynasties 
having been found, only a single one was discovered. Finally, 
the “flint implements” turn out to be “some small flints;” but 
it is well established that in Egypt flint flakes, so far from always 
betokening “a high antiquity,” are found in deposits of every 
age from prehistoric times down to the Roman period. 

M. Naville’s discoveries at Katanah seem to be scarcely of suffi- 
cient importance to support the superstructure that has been 
reared upon them. He found there a certain type of little black 
and red vases; but it neither follows that they were “something 
earlier than 2,000 B. c.,” as Mr. Murray seems inclined to be- 
lieve; nor is there any warrant for calling their type either Greek 
or Italian. 

Let us return now to Mr. Petrie’s discoveries at Kahun. The 
fragment figured by him in Kahun, ete. (Plate xxvu, Fig. 202), 
ornamented with a pattern of long chevrons made up of dots alter- 
nating with plain triangles, looks very unlike the familiar “ wolf- 
tooth ” pattern, consisting of chevrous of straight incised lines char- 
acteristic of the Early Iron Age in Europe, such as are found in 
cemeteries both in North and in South Italy, of which a specimen 
is given by Mr. Murray upon his Plate 1. So, too, Mr. Petrie has 
figured in Aahuwn, ete. (Plate 1, No. 20), another example of what 
he calls “ black ware.” “This,” he says, “was also found by 
M. Naville at Katanah, deep down in burials which could not 
have been later disturbed. Its age, therefore, seems well assured ; 
and it closely resembles in color, form and decoration the earliest 
Italian black pottery.” In this example the chevrons are made 
up of incised lines crossing each other, alternating with plain tri- 
angles. But they differ in appearance from the “ wolf-tooth ” 
pattern, and the ware does not resemble the early Italian bucchero 
ware, black through its entire substance, inasmuch as Mr. Petrie’s 
fragment is of a red ware blackened on the surface. Thus it is 
incorrect to say that this fragment resembles in “ color, form and 
decoration ” “the earliest Italian black pottery.” 

But Mr. Petrie’s pleasing little romance about the “ Pheenician 
trader” (who may, perhaps, have been partner of the one who 
beguiled the noble swineherd Eumzeus’ nurse) pales before the 
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striking picture he has drawn of an early civilization in Europe, 
in the Bronze Age, whose rise he places earlier than 2,500 B. c., 
and which he styles the “ Mycenz Period.”' These ideas he 
has still further elaborated in a subsequent volume. ‘“ Some of 
the metals were known in Europe before they appear in use in 
Egypt; the use of bronze is quite as old in the North as in the 
South of the Mediterranean; and the tin of Egypt probably came 
from the mines of Hungary and Saxony, which most probably 
supplied Europe at that time. 
in Egypt. The best forms of tools are known in Italy two or 
three centuries before Egypt possessed them.”? The only reasons 
I have seen assigned by Mr. Petrie for the contident belief that 
this very early culture “ reached out to the North of Europe,” are 
to be found in Notes on the Antiquities of Mycene (Journ. of Hel- 
lenic Studies, x11, 204). These are: (1) The finding in grave 
No. tv, at Mycenze, of a vase in the shape of a stag, which Mr. 
Petrie calls a silver-lead “reindeer or elk.”* (2) That “ the 
amber so commonly used at Mycense is proved to have come from 
the Baltic.” This statement is grounded upon a quantitative an- 
alysis made by the chemist Otto Helm, of Danzig, of a fragment 
of an amber bead found at Mycene.‘ | Two grammes of this am- 
ber were found to contain six per cent. of amber acid. This he 
failed to discover in amber from Sicily or Italy, although it is 
found in a less amount in amber from Lebanon, Gallicia, Hun- 
gary and Austria; while that from Roumania and Bukowina 
contains as much acid as the Baltic amber. Nevertheless, Herr 
Helm is of the opinion that the amber from these latter countries 
ean “ easily be distinguished from it by color, hardness and disin- 
tegrated layer.” The reader must judge for himself whether this 
amounts to “proof” that the amber beads found at Mycenze 
actually came from the Baltic. (3) The next reason assigned by 
Mr. Petrie is the resemblance which the style of decoration em- 
ployed at Mycenze bears to “ Celtic” ornament. (4) His final 
argument is drawn from the analogy between certain knots or 


[ron appears in Europe as soon as 


1 The Egyptian Bases of Greek History, in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, x1, 277. 
2 Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 153, 
3 See Mycene and Tiryns, p. 257. 


*See Tiryns, p. 372. 
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ties, made of a green glazed pottery (which probably represent 
the fastenings to draperies hung on the walls at Mycenz), to what 
has been found in “ great Scandinavian tumulus chambers of a 
later age, which were likewise lined with hangings.” These are 
all the arguments I have seen relied on by Mr. Petrie to sustain 
his novel theory that the Bronze Age originated in the North of 
Europe 2,500 B.c. Nowhere has he brought forward any evi- 
dence, so far as I am aware, that the tin used in the Bronze Age 
was derived from mines in Hungary and Saxony, which at the 
present day, certainly, do not count for much in the world’s sup- 
ply of that metal. 


Henry W. Haynes. 


Boston, December 18, 1893. 
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BYZANTINE ARTISTS IN ITALY FROM THE SIXTH 
TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


[Puate X.] 


In a recent number of the Revue de [Art Chrétien (May, 1893), 
M. Eugéne Miintz, the well-known historian of art, published an 
article entitled Les artistes byzantins dans 0 Europe latine du V* au 
A V* siécle. In this paper he makes a valuable contribution to the 
Byzantine question by collecting for the first time some documen- 
tary evidence of the presence of Byzantine artists in Western 
Europe. In the midst of contradictory affirmations of equal 
vehemence as to the presence or absence of Byzantine influence 
in the West during the Middle Ages, this is a useful piece of 
work, and I here offer a supplement to M. Miintz’s paper in so 
far as it relates to Italy. Of course such information as this, con- 
sisting of artists’ signatures and of texts, is of such an accidental 
nature that the absence of it would not necessarily entail the 
absence of Byzantine art and influence, and in this respect I can- 
not quite agree with M. Miintz when he states that the docu- 
ments he has gathered prove that “the Byzantine influence was 
rather intermittent than general and constant ;” for, in the first 
place, lists so incomplete as his and mine cannot give even an 
approach to a correct view. For example, the additions that are 
hert made to his list fill up several of the vacant places which led 
him to conclude in favor of the intermittence of Byzantine influ- 
ence. Furthermore, we know how seldom it was the Byzantine 
custom, up to a late period, for the artist to sign his works, and 
how unusual in literary notices of them it was to name these 
artists. For them the work was all, the man nothing: the idea 
in the work, which was a common possession and not one man’s 
pride, was what made its worth; not the technique of it, which 
was but a means. I should not be surprised, in fact, if it would 
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be possible to find as many names of Byzantine artists in the 
West as in the East. What could be deduced from that? Cer- 
tainly not that there were as many Byzantine artists in the West 
as in the East! It is therefore evident that even were all the 
existing signatures and all the literary notices to be gathered 
together they would represent but an inadequate and perhaps a 
one-sided view of Byzantine art in the West. The works of art 
themselves must, after all, be the only real criterion as to the 
prevalence or absence of Byzantine influence. 

Having shown the limitations of the material presented in this 
paper, I will only add that in it I shall follow M. Miintz’s good 
example in omitting the testimony of monuments bearing Greek 
inscriptions, although they certainly “do imply the personal and 
direct intervention of Byzantine artists,” and I shall include a 
few portable works in European collections and churches which 
bear the signatures of Byzantine artists, although there may be 
doubts as to the presence of these artists in the West, such works 
being often objects of commerce. I shall also include some artists 
about whose Byzantinism there may be some controversy. 


VI CENTURY. 


For the vi century, when Byzantine art first obtained a 
strong foothold in Italy, M. Miintz finds nothing authentic, and 
correctly declines to accept the testimony for the presence of Italo- 
Byzantine artists at Monte Cassino given by a late medieval 
document. Still I would suggest that during the reign of Jus- 
tinian there could hardly have failed to be some Byzantine artists 
in Italy, especially during the years of occupation by Belisarius 
and Narses. Narses built in 565 over the Anio, on the Via Salaria 
Nova, a bridge which existed nearly until this century; and whose 
inscription is famous for its flowery and pompous diction.’ Both 
Narses and Belisarius erected monuments in Rome and elsewhere.’ 

Of one Byzantine artist in Italy at this time we are not at all 
certain, for the majority of writers see in him merely a Meczenas 

1 GrEGoROVIUS, Geschichte Roms, U1, p. 180; HopaKtns, Italy and her Invaders, 
Iv, p. 400. 

2 Belisarius built a renodochium near the Via Lata and the monastery of S. Juve- 


nal near Orte. Narses added a building to the Basilica of S. Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna. 
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and not an artist. This is the banker or argentarius Tulianus,® 
who built many churches at Ravenna. Agnellus (Lib. Pont.), who 
wrote in the 1x century, on the faith of inscriptions attributes to 
him 8. Vitale,‘ S. Apollinare in Classe,’ 8. Maria Maggiore, and 
8. Michele in Affricisco.° 

With one exception the style of these churches was the basilical, 
but in 8. Vitale he built one of the world-renowned and typical 
Byzantine domical churches. Of course the question is whether 
he merely supplied the funds or was also the designer. These are 
the words of Agnellus that relate to the share taken by Iulianus 
in the construction of these churches at Ravenna. Of 8. Vitale, in 
the life of archbishop Ecclesius, he says: [psius temporibus ecclesia beati 
Vitalis martiris a Iuliano argentario una cum ipso praesule fundata est. 
And again : ecclesia beati Vitalis martiris a Iuliano argentario constructa 
est. Julla in Italia ecclesia similis est in aedificiis et in mechanicis 
operibus. Expensas vero in praedicti martiris Vitalis ecclesia, sicut in 
elogio sancta recordationis memoriae Iuliani fundatoris invenimus, 26 
milia aureorum expensi sunt solidorum. The commemorative inscrip- 
tion in mosaic placed in the atrium of 8. Vitale, as given in 
Agnellus, contains the following verses which seem to prove 
Tulianus’ personal supervision : 

Tradidit hane primus Iuliano Ecclesius arcem, 
Qui sibi commissum mire perfecit opus. 

Of 8. Maria Maggiore, after stating that Ecclesius built it on 
his own property, he says that it had been, however, begun by 
Tulianus after the archbishop’s return from Constantinople, in 526 : 
inchoatio vero haedificationis' eeclesiae purata est ab Iuliano, postquam 
reversus est praedictus Ecclesius . . . de Constantinopoli. The colony 
of Greeks at Ravenna was very numerous at this time. 

3See HARTMANN, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Byzantinische Verwaltung 
in Italien. Von Quast, Die altchr. Bauwerke von Ravenna. 

* Beati martiris Vitalis basilica mandante Eclesio vero beatissimo episcopo a fun- 
damentis Iulianus argentarius aedificavit ornavit atque dedicavit consecrante vero 
reverendissimo Maximiano episcopo sub die X11I sexies p, c. Basilii junioris. 

§ Beati Apolenaris sacerdotis basilica mandante vero beatissimo Ursicino episcopo 
a fundamentis Iulianus argentarius aedificavit ornavit atque dedicavit consecrante 
vero beato Maximiano episcopo die Non. Maiarum ind. x11 octies p. c. Basilii. 

* Consecuti beneficia archangeli Michaelis Bachauda et Iulianus a fundamentis 


fecerunt et dedicaverunt sub die Non. Mai quater p, c. Basilii junioris viri clarissimi 
consulis ind. VIII. 
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Vil, Vill AND IX CENTURIES. 


For these three centuries M. Miintz finds no documents. He 
calls attention to the fact that the election of a series of Greek 
and Syrian popes, between 685 and 752, must have attracted 
many Byzantine artists to Rome, adding a note on the introduc- 
tion of Greek monks into the monastery of SS. Stephen and Sil- 
vester by Pope Paul I (757-67). In so far as Rome is con- 
cerned, such evidence as this is almost limitless during these 
centuries. The city was crowded with Greeks and its monas- 
teries with Greek monks. If we take the region between the 
Aventine and the Tiber alone, we find that the river bank at that 
point was called in the vu century Ripa Graeca, on account of 
the numerous Greeks: that there was a Schola Graeca attached to 
the Church of 8S. Maria, which gave it its name of S. Maria in 
Schola Graeca, afterwards called in Cosmedin. In this general region 
the Greek monks had establishments at SS. Alessio e Bonifacio, 
8. Saba, 8. Balbina, 8. Cesareo, 8. Maria in Cosmedin, and, in 
other quarters, at 8. Pantaleo, 8. Silvestro in Capite, 8. Prassede, 
8. Lorenzo, 8. Anastasio, 8. Gregorio and 8. Basilio. But con- 
cerning the entire question of the Byzantine Greeks and their 
influence in Rome, I intend to treat in another paper, and will 
therefore add no more at present. 

I can enumerate, however, the names of several artists who 
flourished in the ninth century: Lazarus, Chrysaphos, and 
Methodius. 

Lazarus.—In the 1x century a prominent Byzantine painter 
named Lazarus was sent from Constantinople to Rome by the 
Emperor Michael IIL (842-67), under the pontificate of Benedict 
IIT (855-58). This fact is chronicled in the Liber Pontificalis 
(Life of Benedict IID), and further information concerning this 
artist is given in the continuation of Theophanes by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetos (1. 111, ch. x1m). These are the words 
of the Liber Pontificalis: Hujus temportbus Michael filius T heophili 
Imperatoris Constantinopolitane urbis Imperator ob amorem Apostol- 
orum misit ad beatum Petrum Apostolum donum per manum Lazari 
monachi, et Pictorie artis nimie eruditi, genere vero Chazai, id est, Euan- 
gelium de auro purissimo, cum diversis lapidibus pretiosis. Calicem vero 
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similiter de auro, et lapidibus cireumdatum . . . . Similiter et vestem de 
purpura Imperiali munda super altare majus ex omni parte cum his- 
toria, et cancellis, et rosis de chrysoclavo, magne pulchritudinis deor- 
natam, etiam et velum de stauraci unum, cum cruce de chrysoclavo, et 
litteris de auro Grecis. The passage in the continuation of Theo- 
phanes relates how the Emperor Theophilus persecuted Lazarus 
who was a famous painter-monk of his 5é 
Kata Thy ypadovear Téxvnv—and how notwithstanding 
his tortures Lazarus painted a picture of John the Baptist for his 
church called tod PoBSepod and another of Christ for the Chalke. 

Byzantine artists in Venice—The 1x century may also have 
witnessed an invasion of Venice by Byzantine artists. The Vene- 
tian historian Sansovino, in his Venetia, relates that doge Giusti- 
niano Partecipazio, on his return from his journey to Constan- 
tinople, founded the church of 8. Zaccaria in order to obey the 
desire expressed by the emperor Leo V, “ who sent him not only 
money, but also workmen and excellent masters in architecture, 
in order to have the church beautiful and to secure its rapid erec- 
tion.” This church was begun before 820, when the emperor 
died, and was perhaps finished in about 827, according to Cat- 
taneo.” It has been made over to such an extent that no trace 
of its primitive style remains. 

Chrysaphos.—Chrysaphos, who must have been a Greek architect, 
was, early in the rx century, chamberlain of Pope Leo IIT, and was 
charged by him with the restoration of the great basilica of 8. 
Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna. The suburb of Classe had been for 
some time falling into ruin, and Ravenna, for more than a century 
on a rapid decline, showed itself perfectly supine. The church of 8. 
Apollinare was falling to decay and was without roof. Leo II 
sent his cubiewlarivs Chrysaphus, with many workmen, to restore 
it and give it a new roof. This is recorded in two authorities 
almost contemporary with the event—by Agnellus in the Liber 
Pontificalis of Ravenna, and by the Liber Pontificalis of Rome. In 
his life of Archbishop Martin, Agnellus says :* Ho namque tem- 
pore Leo Romanae ecclesiae et urbis antistes misit cubicularium suum 

7 Catraneo, L’architettura in Italia dal secolo V1, p. 237. 


8 AGNELLI quiet ANDREAS, Liber Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis, ed. in Mon. 
Germ, Hist. in volume of Script. rer. Langob. 
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nomine Crisafum, et reliquos caementarios, restauravit tecta beati 
Apolenaris, omnia ex trabibus et laquearibus abiegnis, et omnia 
illius martiris tegqumenta; una cum suo dispendio omnes suburbanae 
eivitates veniebant, omnia docaria, et subtequlata et omnia ligna abiegna 
et quae necessaria erant Ravennenses cives volventes in angaria cum 
Sunibus et ingemas cetera. Caementariique ordinabant trabes super parietes, 
et perfecta sunt omnia; solaque hypocartosis hic pontifexr infigere 
praecepit. 

The same event is reported in less detail in the Life of Leo IIT 
in the Liber Pontificalis: “ Basilica vero beati Apollinaris martyris, 
atque Pontificis, quae fundata est juxta civitatem Ravennam, cujus 
trabes prae nimia vetustate de annorum curriculis, et olitanis tempori- 
bus nimis emarcuerant, jamque pene ruiture in tempore illo erant, 
isdem venerabilis Pater divinitus inspiratus, misit illuc, et per solertissi- 
mam, ae providam curam suam omnia sarta tecta ipsius Ecclesice 
simul cum quadriporticis suis noviter, ac firmiter restauravit, et in melio- 
rem reduxit statum.” 

Methodins.—There was a Greek painter in the ninth century 
named Methodius who is famous as being connected by the Byzan- 
tine historians with the conversion of the Bulgarians, whose fears 
he excited by a wall-painting of the Last Judgment which he 
painted in the palace of their king, Michael, called, before his 
baptism, Bogoris.* Constantine Porphyrogenetos " describes him 
as a monk of the Romans, a painter, then in the Orient (wovayov 
twa Tav Kal’ ‘Pwopaiwy Swypadov - MeOodi0s dvopa avdpi ). 
It has been customary to consider this painter Methodius to be 
identical with the Methodius, born at Thessalonica, who assisted 
his brother Cyril in converting the Slavs in Moravia, Bulgaria, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Croatia, and almost all the other countries in 
which the Slavic tongues were spoken. The two brothers are 
known as the Apostles of the Slavs. Methodius long survived his 


®SyMEoNIS Mactsrri Annales, ed. Bonn, p. 665. 

T¢ abrod tre dua Kaloap did re yijs kal Oardoons xara 
Boviydpwr . rodro uaddvres of . . . Xpioriavol re xal brordo- 
TE Bacidre? ‘Pwudwy yricavro. 6 5¢ Bacideds év TH woe ayaywr éBdrriev 
mavras kal Tov dpxovra abrGv Mixahd érwvduacer . Os els 7d dia Swypdgou 
MeOodiov Neyouevou Thy dvramddoow év T@ olkw avrod ypadivar werolnxev * 5 kal 
Thy wavrds Tod yévous abrod Kabudlorara émavdoracw, K. T. r. 

10 Life of Emp. Michael son of Theophilus, ed. Bonn, p. 164. 
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brother and his work was the more important. Both came to 
Rome—Methodius more than once—and were the means of bring- 
ing the Slavic lands into the Roman fold. 
A recent article by Jelic™ has given us for the first time a scien- 
‘tific study of the famous Vatican ikon of SS. Peter and Paul, 
held, since the x1t century to have been the very picture of the 
Apostles shown by Pope Silvester to Constantine. He shows it 
to be a votive picture presented to the Vatican basilica toward the 
middle of the 1x century by Cyril and Methodius at the time of 
their joint stay in Rome in 867-9, in gratitude for their appoint- 
ment in 869 to be bishops of the Slavic provinces. They 
had executed—probably in the same year—in the narthex of the 
basilica of 8. Clemente, where both were afterward buried, a 
votive wall-painting in which they are represented as the donors. 
The figures are the same in both pictures, and the style is so 
similar as to lead Jelic’ to conclude them to be by the same hand. 
The style is thoroughly Byzantine and of the 1x century and the 
hand is, according to him, that of Methodius, whose identity 
with the painter of this name mentioned in the Byzantine annals 
he accepts without question. I confess that I am disposed to 
agree with him. Perhaps an argument in favor of this identity 
‘an be drawn from the expression in Constantine Porphyrogenetos, 
who describes the painter Methodius as povayov trav ‘Papaiwr “ a 
monk of the Romans”: he means, of course, a monk of the 
Roman church, that is, subject to Rome and not to the Eastern 
ehurch. This expression, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be unusual, seems natural in view of the unusual promi- 
nence given to the contest between the Eastern and Western 
churches as to who should evangelise the Slavs, and it accords 
with the interesting circumstance that although Cyril and Metho- 
dius were Greeks, vet they were loyal followers of the Roman 
ehureh. To judge from the two paintings just mentioned Meth- 
odius did not represent the best type of Byzantine art as practised 
in the schools of Constantinople and Mt. Athos, but rather a pro- 
vincial school, perhaps that of his birthplace, Thessalonica. 


" Nuove osservazioni sull’ icone vaticana dei SS. Pietro e Paolo in the volume 
Archdologische Ehrengabe der rimischen Quartalschrift 2 De Rossi’s LXx Geburt- 
stage, herausgegeben von A. DE WAAL, Rome, 1892, pp. 83-94. 
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S. Prassede.—Judging from their style, there is every probability 
that the important mosaics of the church of 8. Prassede in Rome 
were executed by Greek artists under Pope Paschal II. This is 
confirmed by a passage in the Liber Pontificalis, where, after de- 
scribing in glowing terms the rebuilding and decoration of the 
church, the writer continues, stating that Pope Paschal built in 
the same place a monastery to 8. Prassede, which he filled with 
Greek monks: “Construxit in eodem loco a fundamentis Canobium, 
quod & nomine Sancte Praxedis virginis titulavit. In qua & sanctam 
Grecorum Congregationem aggregans, que die, noctuque Greece modu- 
lationis psalmodie laudes omnipotenti Deo, Sanctisque illius, ibidem 
[i. e., in Ecelesia] quiescentibus, sedulo persolveret, introduxit.” 

I have mentioned the mosaics of 8. Prassede, in connection 
with the establishment of Greek monks, for the reason that it is 
a well-known fact that Byzantine art was entirely in the hands of the 
monasteries, and that many a Greek monastery in Rome was prob- 
ably a centre of Byzantine art. I am not aware that attention has 
ever been drawn to the fact that hereby one can explain the Byzan- 
tine character of so many of the Roman mosaics. A number of 
other examples could be cited. It is during a part of this period 
that the Byzantine style is paramount in Italian decorative sculpture. 
In his wonderfully acute study of Italian art before the year 
1000, Cattaneo (op. cit.) has shown that this Byzantine decoration 
Was paramount between the vi and x1 centuries; that at times 
nearly all of it is the work of Greek artists residing in Italy, and 
at other times it is the product of Italian imitators. Ilis argu- 
ments are quite convincing. Thus far it has been impossible, 
however, to ascertain the name of a single one of these Greek 
artists. 


X AND XI CENTURIES. 


The facts arrayed for these two centuries by M. Miintz are 
more abundant and interesting. They consist: (1) Of the late 
tradition regarding the architects of 8. Marco in Venice; (2) of 
the influence of the Byzantine Princess Theophanu in Germany, 
after her marriage to Otho IL; (3) of the presence at the court of 
Saxony of a Byzantine painter from Constantinople; (4) of the 
construction by Greek workmen of a chapel in the cathedral of 
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Paderborn; (5) of the presence of Greek monks in France; (6) 
of the Byzantine artists called to Monte Cassino by Desiderius, 
towards 1070 a. p. Only two of these relate to Italy and there 
are no artists’ names. The artists whose names I am able to 
bring forward are: Buschetus (1), Theophylaktos and Eustathios. 

I would first call attention, though without insisting, to three 
monuments of the x1 century, the abbey church of Grottaferrata, 
near Rome, the abbey of SS. Silvestro e Martirio, near Orvieto, 
and the cathedral of Pisa. The monastery of Grottaferrata was 
founded at the close of the tenth century by Greek monks, 
led by 8S. Nilus, and its mosaics are Byzantine (see my article in 
Gazette Archéologique, 1883). The abbey of SS. Silvestro e Martirio, 
near Orvieto, was inhabited by Benedictine monks, and its build- 
ings show a mixture of Byzantine and Romanesque styles. 

Pisa.—The cathedral of Pisa was largely the work of the archi- 
tect Buschetus, who was, according to the tradition, a Greek, 
though it has been argued that he was an Italian by birth, whose 
artistic education was made in Greece. His name is apparently 
Greek and certainly not Italian. It is an interesting coincidence 
that in 1099 the Byzantine Emperor Alexis I sent over funds to 
help complete the cathedral. It is well known that there are 
many points about this monument that are Byzantine, the most 
important being the cruciform plan with excessively long tran- 
septs approximating the form of a Greek cross, and the dome. 
One point which it would be interesting to study is the relation 
between the polychromatic external decoration of the group of 
Pisan and Luechese churches and their cognates, and that of a 
few Byzantine churches and Mohammedan mosques of contem- 
porary and slightly earlier dates. We may ask: Did not some such 
Byzantine artist as Buschetus introduce into Tuscan architecture 
this characteristic and beautiful style of external architecture, 
combining it with the false arcades of the Lombard style ? 

The baptistery at Pisa, though of later date, gives equal evi- 
dence of the presence of Greek artists in the exquisitely finished 
and purely Byzantine sculptures on its doorways, which are the 
finest of this style in Italy. They make us ready to believe, at 
least in part, Vasari’s statement about the “scultori greci che 
lavorarono le figure e gli altri ornamenti d’intaglio del duomo di 
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Pisa e del tempio di 8. Giovanni.” But, of course, his assertion 
is in itself of but little value. 

Sicily.—One of the earliest known works of the Byzantine artists 
in Sicily is a miniature representing the Virgin in a Greek MS. 
written shortly after the Norman conquest. It is copied from an 
image in a chapel at Palermo finished in 1048. The MS. con- 
tains the text of the constitution of a pious fraternity of Greek 
ship-builders called 8. Magia of the Naupaktitessis, whose place of 
reunion was in Palermo, in the church of 8. Michael, attached to 
the monastery of the Naupaktitessi. This Association was closely 
connected with other branches in the East, particularly in Con- 
stantinople; and it is not necessary to recall the fact that the 
Greek population in Sicily was very numerous, and that during 
the Norman rule the Greek liturgy remained in use, and also the 
Greek language. The fact of the habitual arrival in Messina of 
Byzantine artists is attested for later times by the synodal decrees 
of tive archbishops of Messina—Antonio Lombardo, Andrea Mas- 
trillo, Simon Carafa, Giuseppe Cicala and Giuseppe Migliaccio— 
which exact that all ( maestri di Buone arti coming to Messina 
from the East must, four days after their arrival, make profession 
of faith before the protopapa. 

Michael.—One of the finest Greek manuscripts illustrated by 
Agincourt de la Peinture, pl. bears on fol. 254 the 
inscription: Sceriptus est venerandus iste liber per manum mei 
Michaelis monachi peceatoris, mense Martio, 1, die, feria quinta, hora 
sexta, anni 6457 (=949 a. d.), indictionis septimae, The illuminated 
decoration, consisting merely of arabesques, animals and birds 
placed in cireles or arches, is not of the kind that would be exe- 
euted by a separate artist, and we may regard Michael as not 
only the scribe but the decorator of this beautiful specimen of 
Greek paleography. The fact that the inscription is in Latin 
proves almost conclusively that Michael was living in the West— 
although Agincourt is my only authority for its Latinity. 

Calabria.—Theophylaktos—In_ a erypt at Carpignano, a village 
to the N. W. of Otranto, is a niche whose frescoes are signed and 
dated. M. Diehl” made this discovery and reads the inscription 

2 CHARLES DIEHL, Peintures Byzantines de l'Italie Méridionale. Les Fresques 
de Carpignano : in Bull. de Corresp. Hellen., 1885, pp. 211-218. 
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as follows: + K[vpc]e, rod | SovA0u cou Aéwv-|ros mpeo- 
Bifré]pou | x[ai] | av’rod Xpvod-\reas «[ai] Mav[Aov] 
| Tod viod avrod . | &:-\a ynp[ds] 
padov unvi Ma)yjo ivdierior[os] 8 | é]rous ¢ & The donors are the 
priest Leon, his wife Krusoleas and his son Paul. The date is 
May, in the year of the world 6467=959 a. pv. The painter is 
the monk Theophylaktos. The subject of the wall-painting is Christ 
enthroned, of remarkably good style. « It is interesting for the 
history of the type of Christ and important for an acquaintance 
with the history of Byzantine art: all this is well demonstrated 
by M. Diehl. 

Eustathios.—In the same crypt near Carpignano, mentioned 
above under the painter Theophylaktos, M. Diehl found the signa- 
ture of a second artist, in another niche. The inscription is 
painted at the base of another figure of Christ enthroned, and 
gives the date of the year of the world 6528=1020 4. p. M. 
Diehl reads the inscription: + K[vpc]e, | rod SovAov 
cou ‘A-\Spiavod x[ai] | cvvBvov adrod x[ai] | Tov 
Tov TOD . . . Tov\Aw «[ai] avnsto- 
Tis trovdw | tavtas. Myvi pap[ rie] | ivducriovos ¥ | 

The painter’s name is Eustathios: the donors Hadrian, his wife 
and son. The style of the work is quite different from the earlier 
work of Theophylaktos. The type of Christ has grown severe and 
sad, and it is interesting to note that the change in this type 
during the sixty years that had elapsed since Theophylaktos is but 
an echo of what happened throughout Byzantine art. 


XIl CENTURY. 


For the xi century M. Miintz cites two examples: (1) The 
Greek weavers established at Palermo by King Roger II in 1146; 
(2) the Byzantine mosaicist, Marcus Indriomeni, who worked in 
Venice in 1153. 

Bion.—It is singularly exasperating to the historian to have so 
little information regarding the personality and names of the 


18 CHARLES DIEHL, ui sup., pp. 209-210. 
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Byzantine artists employed by the Norman Kings in Sicily. We 
know that they must have been numerous. The only name I 
can cite is that of a bronze caster named Bion, who cast in 1136 
for King Roger the great bell for the cathedral of Palermo, with 
a relief of the Virgin. This bell was cracked in 1557 and made 
over. The inscription upon it was: Ind. X fusa Panormi 
Rogerius Siciliae Italiaeque rex magni comitis Rogerii filius me dextera 
Bionis fundi ae D. Mariae dicari jussit.“ 

The heads on the bronze doors of the Cappella Palatina are in 
the same style. 

Theophilus.—The great medieval technical manual of the arts 
written by the monk Theophilus, and entitled Dirersarum artium 
schedula, probably dates from the latter part of this century. 
Theophilus shows in it a minute acquaintance with the methods 
of Byzantine artists, which could be gained only by having seen 
them at work in ateliers. It is in Bk. u, chapters x1It to XVI, 
that he describes Byzantine methods for the manufacture of glass 
vases, of glass mosaics, and of enamelled fictile vases. Theophi- 
lus is thought to have been either a German or an Italian, the 
presumption being in favor of the former nationality. It is proba- 
ble that his acquaintance with Byzantine art was gained in the 
workshops of Sicily, Southern Italy, and Venice, for there is no 
reason to believe that he travelled in the East. 

Daniel_—M. Charles Diehl,” whose studies have given us the 
first clear knowledge uf the Byzantine and Italo-Byzantine art of 
Calabria, has found on the vault of the crypt of 8. Blasius near 
Brindisi in Calabria, not only the name of the Greek painter of 
the earliest frescoes in this crypt,—Daniel,—but their exact date, 
the year of the world 6705, the 15th indiction = 1197 a. p. The 
fragmentary inscription is thus deciphered and restored by M. 
Diehl. x[ai] 6 mdvoerrtos vads Tob 
iepoyaptipov Bra'siov rod ayiov] Kupod 
Beveditovs tod mw... tev. . Kal 
dia yeupos parorpod Aawyr x(al) wip .. As M. Diehl remarks there 
are so few Byzantine frescoes that are surely dated that this in- 
scription is very precious. Nothing is known of the hegoumen 


1% Dr Marzo, Delle Belle Arti in Sicilia, 11, pp. 277-78. 
1 CHARLES DIEHL, in Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1888, pp. 458-459. 
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or abbot Benedict for whom the work was executed, nor of the 
painter Daniel. 
Xill CENTURY. 


The four artists assigned by M. Miintz to the x1 century are : 
(1) The architect Nicholas of Constantinople, who built the 
drawbridge at the castle of Lucera; (2) the painter Theophanes 
of Constantinople, who is supposed to have had his atelier in 
Venice in 1242; (3) the mosaicist Apollonius, said to have gone 
from Venice to Florence, and supposed to have been the master 
in mosaic painting of Andrea Tati, of whom more anon; (4) the 
painter Andrea Rico of Candia. To these I can add as new 
names: Melormus, Conxolus and Johannes. 

Melormus.—In seeking to explain the formation of the style of 
Guido da Siena, the precursor of Cimabue, early in the x11 cen- 
tury, Dr. Thode asserts that he must have had as his master a 
Byzantine painter," and adds that the only name of such a painter 
known to us as then working in Tuscany is that of Melormus, who 
is said, in an ancient document cited by Wadding, to be the most 
famous Greek painter of his day, and who executed some images 
of S. Francis for the Count of Monte Acuto. His date is about 
1212. It is unfortunate that Wadding, in his Avnwales Ord. Min. 
(I, 212), does not give his authority more definitely: but there 
can be no doubt of the fact itself.” 

16 Man darf wohl annehmen, dass es ihm nicht allein durch das Nachahmen byzan- 
tinischer Gemilde miglich wurde, den fremden Stil so sich eigen zu machen, sundern 
dass er bei einem fremden Meister lernte. Dass solche damals nach Mittelitalien 
gekommen sind, ist mehr als bloss wahrsheinlich: der einzige freilich, der uns mit 
Namen bekannt ist aus dieser Zeit, ist ein Melormus, der, nach Waddings offenbar auf 
einer alten Quelle beruhenden Aussage, der berithmteste griechische Maler, damals auf 
Befehl des Grafen von Monte acuto Bildnisse vom hl. Franciscus angefertigt hat. 
Henry Tuope, Studien zur Geschichte der Italienischen Kunst im x11 Jahrhun- 
dert, in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenscha/t, 1890, p. 19. 

"Cf. Henry Toone, Franz von Assisi, etc., 1885, p. 84.. verdient eine Bemerkung 
hier ihren Platz, die Wadding ohne seine Quelle anzugeben (I, 212) macht, nachdem 
er des Thomas Beschreibung angefithrt : *‘ dieselbe bestitigen die alten Bildnisse, die 
auf Befehl des Grafen von Monte acuto von dem in jener Zeit beriithmtesten griechischen 
Maler Melormus gezeichnet wurden, wihrend der heilige Mann unbeweglich im Gebete 
verharrte.’’ Von jenem Melormus haben wir, so viel mir bekannt, sonst keine Kunde— 
die Tradition aber sah in einem jetzt nicht mehr nachweisbaren, von Pasta in seinen 
Pitture di Bergamo vom Jahre 1775 (S. 53) in S. Francesco daselbst erwiihnten Por- 
trait die Wiederholung jenes in dem Hause des Grafen von Monte acuto 1212 in 
Florenz gefertigten (V1). 
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Conxolus.—The abbey of the Sacro Speco at Subiaco, famous as 
a principal centre of the Benedictines, has an extensive and inter- 
esting series of frescoes covering the VIII, XII, XIII, XIV and xv 
centuries. They are of no mean value for the development of 
painting in the x1 and xu centuries. Two painters alone have 
left their signatures on the walls of its churches and chapels, and 
both of these are Greeks—Conxolus and Stamatico. Fortunately 
we are able to date the work of Conxolus in the first quarter of 
the x1m century, about a half century before Cimabue. The 
second or subterranean church of the monastery is almost entirely 
painted in the Byzantine style of the end of the xu and the first 
half of the x1m century. On the left of the stairs by which one 
descends from the upper church, is a niche with a fresco of the 
Virgin and Child with two kneeling angels. An inscription 
above the head of the left angel reads: Magister | Conxolw’ pi\xit 
hoe op’. A comparison soon shows that the frescoes on the neigh- 
boring wall and on the opposite wall are by the same hand, as 
well as the portrait of Innocent III in the corresponding position 
on the other side of the stairs. The pontiff is represented as pre- 
senting to the abbot a grant of privileges dated 1218. The histo- 
rical documents of the monastery point to the year 1220 as the 
date for the painted decoration of the church by Abbot John VI. 
The three cross-vaults of the church are decorated with symmet- 
rical frescoes. These, although repainted, show a similar style, 
probably the same hand, and I am inclined to attribute to Conxo- 
lus the entire series. The niche with the figures of the Virgin 
and Child was the most sacred place, and here it was natural 
that he should place his signature. These frescoes are important, 
and may be particularly studied as antecedent to the earlier series 
in 8. Francis of Assisi. Conxolus should be regarded as the 
most important of the Byzantine artists working in Italy whose 
names are known to us. 

Andreas Rico [Puate X].—M. Miintz places under the x11 cen- 
tury, and I think with reason, the painter Andrea Rico of Candia. 
There seems no reason to believe that the date 1105, given in a 
catalogue as that of his death, is based upon anything but con- 
jecture, and his style would indicate the x1 century. M. Miintz 
mentions the painting by him in the gallery of the Uffizi at Flor- 
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ence. There are several others, however.'® One painting is in 
the gallery of Naples.” In my notes on the gallery of Parma I 
have found a record of two pictures by Rico, though one only is 
mentioned in Gsell-Fels’ guide.” 

I noticed what seemed to me a singular coincidence of names 
between this Andrea Rico of Candia and the well-known painter 
and mosaicist of the second half of this century, Andrea Tafi, who 
worked in the baptistery at Florence, and was honored by Vasari 
with a Life, which is filled with errors even more than is his 
wont. This same Andrea Tafi is mentioned as follows in various 
contemporary documents : 

1310, Andrea di Richo, vocato Tafo"; 1320, Andreas Ricchi 
(as selling paints”); 1320, Andreas, vocatus Tafus, olim Ricchi.* 
The name Tafo is therefore not a family name, and the real name 
of Andrea Tafi is Andrea di Rico or Riccho, whose father died, 
as we see from the third document, shortly after 1320 (see Frey, 
Die Loggia dei Lanz). Tt does not seem impossible to think that 
the Andrea Tafi of the mosaics in the baptistery of Florence and 
the Andrea Rico de Candia were but one man, and one might 
construct a romance as to how this Candiote (perhaps an Italian 
living in Candia), becoming known in Italy through his portable 
pictures, was called to Florence and took there a prominent place 
in the revival of mosaic painting. 

Rico’s painting, which is reproduced on PL. Xx, is of sufticient 
importance to merit careful study, for it is perhaps the most beau- 
tifully exeeuted of the early portable Byzantine paintings in Italy. 
The inscriptions, which appear to be without any doubt original, 
are in themselves sufficient to place the painting later than about 
1250, for they are in advanced Gothic majuscules and minuscules, 
and also sufficient to prove that this painting was executed in the 
West. The composition consists of the Virgin holding the Infant 
Christ in her arms, while above two angels, of smaller proportions, 


18 There was one in the collection of M. Artaud: see Emeric-Davip, Hist. 
de la peint. au Moyen-age, p. 123. 

Catalogue, ed. 1893, p. 247. 20 No. 447 of the gallery. 

2 Matricola artis collegi et universitatis medicorum, aromatariorum et merciario- 
rum Porte sancte Marie civitatis Florentie : cod. 

22 Matricola dell’ arte de’ Medici Speciali e Merciai : cod. vii. 

* In a list of druggists, compiled after 1320 by the notary public Spigliato Dini. 
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hover in the air. The Virgin bears the traditional Byzantine 
mantle covering the heads: its folds are broad and not broken 
up, as is so often the case, with gold lines. Over her head is the 
inscription MT DI Mater Domini. The Child turns his head 
sharply upward and to the left, gazing up at the angel. Only 
the second part of the inscription over his head remains: XPS. 
A peculiar naturalistic detail about the figure is the untied sandal 
which hangs from the Child’s right foot by a single string. The 
flowered tunic is arranged in broad, graceful masses, but the 
mantle has closer folds marked with gold streaks. To the right 
of the Child’s head there appears a long inscription which explains 
the special import of the picture—its relation to Christ’s passion : 
Qui primo candidissime gaudium indixit prehindicat | nu(n)e pas- 
sionis signacula car | nem vero Chr(istu)s mortalem i(n)duit, | Timens 
que letum talia pavet cernendo. The Child is represented as looking 
in a startled manner at the instruments of His passion held by 
the two angels and being struck by fear. The angels above are 
delicate three-quarter figures ending in drapery: the angel on 
the right bears the cross and nails; the angel on the left the 
lance, the reed with the sponge and the chalice with the blood. 
The panel is signed on the centre of the lower rim: 


audreas rico de candia-pinzit. 


It is interesting to note that a Byzantine picture exists at the 
church of 8. Alfonso de Liguori in Rome which represents exactly 
the same composition, even to the hanging sandal. It is known 
to have been brought to Rome from the island of Crete in the xv 
century by a pious merchant fleeing from the Turkish invasion, 
but it is probably much older than this date. The existence of a 
specific Cretan school is confirmed by its mention in the Byzan- 
tine ‘Epunveia tis Swypadixfs or Guide of Painting (Pt. I, § 51) 
which was the manual of the school of Mt. Athos. 

Johannes.—In his Hist. de ? Art, Agincourt illustrates (pl. LXxxxvi1) 
in its original size a good example of Byzantine portable paint- 
ings, representing the Presentation in the temple, which is in the 
Christian Museum of the Vatican. The painting is in tempera 
on wood. Below is the inscription: XEIP IW: “ By the hand 
of Johannes.” The style appears to indicate the x1 century, or 
at latest the early part of the xiv century. 
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I insert this artist and other Byzantine painters of portable 
pictures with the caveat that they may none of them have actually 
been executed in Italy, though the ascertained presence of other 
Byzantine artists makes it probable that some of them were on 
the ground. 

XIV CENTURY. 


For this period M. Miintz gives: (1) The painter Mare of 
Constantinople, who worked at Genoa in 1313; (2) the painter 
Demetrius of Pera, who appears also at Genoa in 1371; and (3) 
the painter George. To these I would add: Georgios Clotzata, 
Kyrillos, Stamatico, Antonios Pampilopos, Eutichios, Eustatheios 
and Donatus Bizamanus. 

Georgios Clotzata—Another tempera painting in the Vatican 
collection (Agincourt, pl. xc), with two saints on horseback, both 
named Theodore, is by Georgios Clotzata. There is on the back 
an inscription in three lines, the first, with the artist’s name, 
reads: TEWPIIOV XEIP KAOTZATA. 

Kyrillos.—There existed in 1756 in Palermo a tryptich described 
by Jacopo Gambacosta™ and signed by the monk Kyrillos.* The 
inscriptions are all in Greek, and the signature reads: EN 
TTPATOIS MNH2OHTI KE KYPIAAOY YevsOMONAXOI. The paint- 
ing represents in the middle the Trinity, on the sides the Annun- 
ciation, and on the outside of the shutters 8. Nicholas on the 
right and on the left relics of 8. Spiridion. There is no clue to 
the date of this artist: he may belong to a later century. 

Stamatico.—The second of the two Greek painters in the 
Monastery of the Sacro Speco at Subiaco is Stamatico. His 
name is inscribed in characters apparently of the xtv century, on 
a wall near the entrance of the chapel of the Virgin, as one 
descends the sacred stairease of 8. Benedict from the second or 
subterranean church. The inscription was injured some years 
ago by the attempt of an archeologist to use acids. It reads at 
present: STAMATICO.GREcO Prct[or]. According to the monks 
there was originally to be read the word perfecit after, pictor. I 
would not venture to attribute to this painter any of the frescoes 


% Memorie per servire alla storia letteraria di Sicilia, vol. 11, pt. U1, p. 271. 
% Dr Marzo, Delle Belle Arti in Sicilia, vol. U1, p. 59. 
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on the staircase or in the adjoining chapel: they are of the xv 
and early xv century. The guide to the monasteries of Subi- 
aco, printed in 1840, states that there is a xvi century date attached 
to the signature, which has since disappeared. I am inclined to 
dispute this date, and to believe that a 5 was read where a 3 
should have been seen.” 

Antonios Pampilopos.—A painting on wood, signed by Antonios 
Pampilopos, is in the Christian Museum of the Vatican. It repre- 
sents the Virgin giving suck to the infant Christ, whose nimbus 
is accompanied by the letters O QN: the figures are on a gold 
ground. This is not among the examples of the early Byzantine 
school, and may be even later than this century. 

Eutychios—Agincourt reproduces on plate cxxv a cross, upon 
which eight half figures of saints are painted in miniature style. 
It was preserved in the sacristy of the Benedictine monastery of 
the Sacro Speco at Subiaco. The following inscription is painted 
on the cross in red letters: Anno Domini mecc[L?]xxxviit hoe 
opus fecit fieri frater Franciscus de Santo Destasio de Nursia monachus 
monasterii Sublacensis ... hoe opus fecit magister Euticio. Both style 
and name make it tolerably certain that this artist was a Greek 
named Eutychios, the Latin inscription being no argument to the 
contrary. 

From the three examples cited it would appear as if the mon- 


astery at Subiaco followed the example of its larger brother at . 


Monte-Cassino in employing Byzantine artists. 

Eustatheios—Cardinal Fesch had in his collection a painting 
attributed to the xiv century with the inscription: EYCTAQEIOC 
... ICTOPHCEN.” 

Donatus Bizamanus.—A large part of the medieval population 
of Otranto was Byzantine, and many lingered long after the city 
was taken from the Greeks by Robert Guiscard in 1080; lin- 
gered, in fact, into the period of the Renaissance, up to the time 
of the destruction of the city by the Turks in 1480. During this 


26 Memorie Storiche del Sacro Speco di S. Benedetto sopra Subiaco. Here we read, 
on p, 36: si mira un’ effigie di S. Gregorio il grande, e sotto si legge il nome del 
greco pittore Stammatico, e fortunatamente vi ha lV’anno aggiunto al suo nome cioe 
il 1489. 

27 Emeric-Davin, Histoire de la Peinture au Moyen-Age, Ed. 1863, p, 129, note. 
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period a school of Byzantine painting appears to have flourished. 
Two artists’ names have been preserved, both of a family named 
Bizamanus. Of these two Donatus is the earlier. Agincourt 
places him in the xm or x1 century: Schultz* in the xm. I do 
not believe him to antedate the xiv century. M. Miintz says of 
these artists: “ Nous savons cependant qu’a ce moment (XV 
siécle) encore une famille d’artistes grees, les Byzamani résidait 
4 Otrante.” 

There is a painting in tempera, on wood, by Donatus Biza- 
manus in the Christian Museum of the Vatican.” It represents 
Mary Magdalen at the feet of the resurrected Christ in the gar- 
den. The inscription on the back reads: “ Donatus Bizamanus 
pi(n)xit in Hotranto.” The elaborate landscape might point to the 
beginning of the xv rather than the latter part of the xiv century. 

M. Artaud had in his collection, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, paintings by both the Bizamani, and he thought himself 
able to determine their date as about 1184 or 1190!!” 


XV CENTURY. 


There is hardly anything of interest during this century. The 
painter George of Constantinople, mentioned by M. Miintz, is 
evidently the same artist he has spoken of under the preceding 
century. The only other item relates to the Greek weavers called 
to France by Louis XI in 1480. Byzantine art ceases its devel- 
opment in this century, even in the East. 

George of Constantinople—M. Miintz reports, under separate 
headings, two documents which, as he himself suggests, appear to 
relate to the same artist, George of Constantinople. One shows 
him to be in Venice in 1396, the other in Ferrara in 1404. He 
does not mention any paintings by this artist. One exists, how- 
ever, in the Brera Gallery at Milan, No. 305, which is mentioned 
in Gsell-Fels. It is signed, and represents St. Mark, which is a 
reason for believing it to have been executed during his sojourn 
in Venice. 


%8 Denkméaler der Kunst des Mittelalters in Unteritalien I, 269, III, 147. 

® AGINCOURT, op. cit., pl. XCII. 

%° ARTAUD, Considérations sur l'état de la peinture en Italie dans les quatre siécles 
qui ont précédé celui de Raphael. Paris, 1810, pp. 61 to 65. 
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Antonio da Negroponte——Among the earliest Venetian painters 
in the first half of the xv century was Antonio da Negroponte, a 
monk, whose style shows him to have been a follower of Jaco- 
bello del Fiore, influenced by the Paduan school. There is a 
signed work by him at 8. Francesco della Vigna in Venice, a 
Virgin enthroned in a bower of flowers and birds has the body 
of Christ lying on her lap. The inscription reads: Frater Anto- 
nius da Negropor pinxit. 

Angelus Bizamanus.—This second member of the Bizamanus 
family is much later in date than Donatus, who may have been 
his grandfather, though the fact seems hardly to have been no- 
ticed except by Agincourt, who assigns-him to the xIv or xv 
century. Schultz (op. cit.) can hardly have examined Agincourt’s 
drawings of the Bizamani’s pictures, for he assigns Angelus to the 
XI or XII centuries. At the earliest he belongs to the second half of 
the xv century. This is shown by the style and the inscription of his 
painting in the Vatican (Christian Museum). It represents the Visi- 
tation." The inscription reads: Angelus: Bizamanus+ Grecus..... 
pinzit... Hof (2) 

Another painting by him, in the Berlin collection, has the eru- 
cifixion with the Virgin, Mary Magdalen and three other women, 
with an inscription on the back: + Angelus Bizamanus pinxit in 
Hotranto. 

Crowe and Cavaleaselle do not apparently know of the exist- 
ence of any of these works of the Bizamani, for they mention 
them in a note (vol. 1, p. 68, Engl. Ed.) merely in connection 
with a 8. George and the Dragon in the Naples Museum. I can- 
not say whether or no this picture is signed. 

Theodoros.—I will add here the name of a painter contemporary ° 
with Angelus Bizamanus, or somewhat later. His name is Theo- 
doros and his signed work is in the Vatican (Agincourt, pl. cx). 
I should judge it posterior to Raphael, although Agincourt at- 
tributes it to the x11 or xIv centuries. 

There are a number of other names that might be cited as 
probably those of Byzantine artists, but they will not be men- 
tioned on account of the uncertainty. There are two to whom I 
shall merely refer : 


31 AGINCOURT, op. cit,, pl. XCIII. 
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1. Liphas.—This artist was placed by the Emperor Frederick 
II in charge of the construction of his castle at Capua, the most 
important artistie work of his reign.“ His name is certainly 
Greek. 

2. Pantaleon—One of the most artistic and elaborate figured 
mosaic pavements of the Middle Ages is that of the cathedral of 
Otranto, executed between 1163 and 1166 by the Priest Panta- 
leon, under Archbishop Jonathas.* Both the name and the Greek 
character of art in Otranto make it likely that we have here a 
Byzantine work, although it is quoted by Springer as an example 
of native art. 

Although, for the reasons I have given at the beginning of this 
paper, I believe hardly any conclusions are to be drawn from the 
above material because so much more is to be gathered and 
classified before a fairly symmetrical picture can be imagined, yet I 
think the correct impression to be gained is that a stronger action 
than could have been predicted was exercised by the Greeks upon 
Italy by means of the actual presence of Greek artists. 


A. L. Frorurnenam, Jr. 


Princeton University, 
October, 1893. 


Denkmiler, tv, p. 7. ScHuLtz, Denkmdler, p. 267. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


A TORSO FROM DAPHNE. 
[Puate 


The torso which by the kindness of the Ephor-General of 
Antiquities, Mr. Kabbadias, I am allowed to publish in this 
article, was found in the summer of 1892, in the Pass of Daphne, 

_at the western end, near the temple of Aphrodite, in excavations 

conducted by Mr. Kabouroglos for the Archzeological Society of 
Athens. It is noticed in the Deltion of 1892, p. 49, as xopyos 
veaviov apxaixis téyvns, a designation which is not only inade- 
quate, considering the importance of the object, but incorrect. 
It cannot properly be called archaic. 

The torso is of Parian marble, and is somewhat more than two- 
thirds life size. The only significant dimension that can be given 
exactly is the length of the body from the bottom of the neck to 
the membrum virile. This dimension is .36 m. The figure is 
therefore somewhat smaller than the ephebus from the Acropolis, 
a cut of which is given in Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture 
Grecque, p. 374. It coincides more nearly in size with the Ptoian 
Apollo published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (1886, 
plate v1), except that the latter has an abnormally long body. 
Owing to the breaking off of the left leg and the right arm, with 
some of the body adjacent, it is impossible to give either the 
breadth of the shoulders or of the hips, or even the girth of our 
torso. Even the right leg is so broken as to leave no clear traces 
of the situation of the knee; but the thigh seems to have been 
longer in proportion to the body than was the case in the Ptoian 
Apollo. 

There can be little doubt that the figure was meant to représent 


an ephebus, not so much from its small size as from the general 
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build. Plate x1 represents the figure from two different points 
of view. 

We see at once that we have before us a portrayal of intense 
exertion. In the absence of head, legs, and arms, it might seem 
preposterous to try to discover what the action is. When so little 
is preserved it might seem open to doubt whether the figure was 
standing upright or lying on its face or its back, or was brought to 
its knees, or whether it stood singly or facing an antagonist, either 
victorious or in extremis. Neither can we tell what it may have 
held in hands that are now gone. But, in spite of all this, an 
approximation to a reasonable interpretation may perhaps be 
made, 

Let us notice more closely the position of our figure. The 
right leg is advanced very vigorously beyond the right shoulder ; 
but the right arm was thrown back, as is shown by the flatness 
of the right breast compared with the left, the greater prominence 
of the ribs on the right side, and the rolling together of the 
muscles of the back adjacent to this shoulder. But while the 
left leg, of which we have not even a stump, was thrown far 
back, as the strained abdomen shows, the left shoulder (and this 
is the characteristic feature of the position) is thrown so far for- 
ward that when we look at it edgewise, taking the upper body 
en flane, we see the lower body en face. The left arm, judging 
from the remaining stump, must have been extended forward 
and with a downward inclination directly in front of the pubes. 

By this contrasted motion of the arms and the legs an antag- 
onism is brought about between the upper and lower halves of 
the body; and yet, were all the missing limbs present, we should 
see a controlling symmetry in the whole figure, including a chiastic 
responsion of right arm and left leg, as well as of left arm and 
right leg, which we can now partly see. 

The furrow running down the middle of the front of the body 
bends sharply from right to left, while on the back the furrow 
runs downward from left to right, drawn over to the right side 
by the forward tension of the right leg. Cf. Brunn, Monuments 
de la Sculpture Grecque et Romaine, No. 249, where the furrow is 
deeper than in our figure. The head was bent somewhat to the 
right. 
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A. Of the intensity of the action there can be no doubt. As 
to the kind of action, a half-dozen or more possibilities present 
themselves. 

1. The attitude of the Munich athlete pouring oil into his 
extended left hand (Brunn, op. cit., No. 132) is somewhat parallel. 
But, as it does not approach this figure in intensity of action, it 
may be dismissed at once. 

2. That it was a sandal-binder, like the Lysippian Hermes in 
the Acropolis Museum (Mitheil. arch. Inst., Athen. Abtheil., x1, Taf. 
IX), supposed, before the head was found, to be a charioteer, or like 
the so-called Jason (Brunn, op. cit., No. 67), is hardly possible. The 
inclination of the head of our figure to the right is not a signifi- 
cant difference. Some of the replicas of Jason in Clarac, Musée 
de Sculpture, vol. v, plate 814, also have the head turned to the 
right. But the feet of our figure are clearly out of reach of the 
hands. However much the right leg were bent at the knee, that 
foot would be too far away to be brought up within reach even of 
the left hand, with its favorable slant given by the sloping shoul- 
der. And, as for the left leg, we have seen that this was far in 
the rear. 

3. The attitude of tension might suggest a charioteer, with the 
right hand, which usually held the goad, brought back at a mo- 
ment when the application of the goad was not called for, and when 
the whole strength of the left arm, and more, too, was called into 
requisition to hold the horses. But it is not likely that the left 
leg would be thrown so far back when a strong brace was needed 
to support the left arm. In the Acropolis bronze, representing 
probably a charioteer (Jahrbuch d. d. arch. Inst., 1, 173), we see the 
left leg, as we should expect, braced to support the left arm, and 
the right arm also reinforcing the left in reining in the horses, 
In our figure the right arm was thrown too far back to have been 
so used. 

The left shoulder thrust out over the right leg, with the left 
leg thrown back, so far from being a bracing attitude, is less so 
than that on the strength of which Friedrich Hauser (Jahrbuch 
d. d. arch. Inst., 1, p. 95 #£.) threw out the Tux bronze from the cate- 
gory of charioteers. The whole attitude of our figure is not that 
of strength exerted backwards, but of strength in onset. 

4. The possibility that this is a wrestler must be conceded. 
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Neither hands nor feet are preserved, and among the numerous 
oxnata of wrestling, something parallel to this position might be 
found. But it would seem strange that the right arm should be farin 
the rear at the moment when a wrestler was making a fierce move- 
ment to the right. Moreover, before resorting to the idea of a 
group, for which we have no warrant, we ought to try to explain 
the figure by itself. This consideration might also make us pause 
before resorting to the idea of a boxer or of a warrior in combat. 

5. The great objection to accepting the theory that the figure is 
a boxer, is the contradiction in that case between the left shoulder, 
which is thrown forward as much as it can be without dislocation, 
and the arm, which seems to turn downward. But even if we 
are mistaken as to the direction of the arm, and the left hand is 
to be thought of as planting a blow, what can the left leg be 
doing, skulking in the rear at such a critical moment ? 

6. If we wish to explain the figure as that of a warrior, a natu- 
ral parallel would be that of the Naples Tyrannicides. Of these 
two figures (Brunn, op. cit., Nos. 326, 327), Harmodius resembles 
ours more in the position of the legs, while Aristogiton resembles 
it more in the position of the arms, though neither has the inten- 
sity of action here shown. But these illustrate the fact that a 
man does not attack criss-cross, but throws a whole side into the 
onset. The Borghese Warrior (Brunn, op. e/t., No. 75) has his 
legs and arms distributed more nearly like our figure, but his left 
arm is much more raised, and his head turned to the left. Of 
course it is recognized that he is not in onset, but is watching an 
antagonist with a view to making an onset. A nearer parallel is 
found in a figure from the Mausoleum frieze.'’ The parallel 
would be complete were the left shoulder thrown a little more 
around to the front, and the right arm more to the rear. A 
single glance reminds us that the figure in the frieze is running 
rather than fighting. The warrior from Delos in the Central 
Museum at Athens (Brunn, op. cit., No. 9) might claim a com- 
parison, but he is altogether too much bent over toward the 
right knee, and the left leg is not nearly far enough to the rear. 


1 OVERBECK, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, 4th Ed., Vol. 11, plate opposite 
page 107; 2nd group of Ist series. 
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7. Perhaps the first thought of nearly everyone on first looking 
at our figure would be that we have here a discobolus, largely 
perhaps because we have come to take Myron’s discobolus as the 
natural example of strained effort. A more careful look will easily 
convince us that we have not Myron’s discobolus before us, if we 
take, as we well may, the Massimi discobolus (Brunn, op. e/t., No. 
256) as a copy of Myron’s famous bronze. The arms and head 
afford an exact parallel, but the body is bent forward and the left 
leg not carried so far back. Of course a discobolus may assume 
a variety of attitudes. We have one indeed in the form of a 
herm, exhibiting thus a very stable equilibrium for Myron’s most 
delicate balance (Brunn, op. cit., No. 329). No other discobolus 
would be likely to afford so near a parallel to our figure as the 
Massimi copy. The quiet discobolus of the Vatican (Brunn, op. 
cit., No. 131) is no more a case in point than an unpublished 
bronze from the Acropolis, holding the discus in both hands 
above his head, or a similar one in the British Museum given in 
Murray, History of Greek Sculpture? Vol. 1, p. 234. 

In one way only could we conceive of our figure as a disco- 
bolus, viz., as in the act of launching the discus with his left 
hand. There is in a vase-painting published in the Archdologische 
Zeitung for 1878, pl. x1, a figure throwing the discus with the left 
hand, but this left-handed thrower stands almost if not quite alone 
among discoboli. 

8. The theory that the figure is a dancer, is one which it may be 
still more difficult to reject. The Pyrrhic dance especially was one 
requiring energetic motions. The Naples Faun (Clarac, Musée de 

culpture, Vol. tv, pl. 717, No. 1715 A) is in much the same atti- 
tude as our figure, but the left arm is too much raised and not 
enough to the front. The same may be said of the Faun pre- 
sented in Clarac, Vol. u, pl. 179, No. 170. A small unpublished 
Acropolis bronze has the legs like our figure and the left hand 
raised above the head, as for a dance. 

9. However possible and even attractive other explanations of 
the figure may be, the simple and just one seems to be that it is a 
runner. We see the right leg thrust forward, likewise the left arm 
thrust forward to balance it, and so far to the front as to give the 
last possible moment in which this attitude can be maintained. 
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The left leg and right arm are to the rear, but just ready to take 
the place of those limbs that have held the front as long as they can. 
The arms are used in the action for their full value, just as they 
are in pictures of runners in vase-paintings (Cf., Monwmenti Inst., 
X, pl. 48 m). It is noteworthy that in this, as in most vase-paint- 
ings, the arm and the leg of the same side go forward together. 
We might call the runners “ rackers”’; so in some early bronzes, 
as in Carapanos, Dodona, pl. x1. This scheme may be explained 
from a desire to show the body in front and the legs in profile. 
Most of the runners, however, in Monumenti Inst. x, pl. 48 e3, 
are running naturally like our figure, except that the left leg is 
the one thrown to the front. Our runner is running at his full 
speed, and not stooping forward at a goal, as is perhaps the Naples 
runner in Clarae, v, pl. 863, No. 2196 A, the attitude of which is 
something like that of the figure in the East pediment of the 
Egina temple, stooping forward to pick up the fallen warrior. 

Sculptors, who were so much devoted to athletes, could not 
fail to notice that it was the runner who caught the popular eye. 
Xenophanes (11, 17, Bergk) says of running: 

TO Tép €oTL TPOTimov 
popuns dco’ avdpav épy év ayau 

It is not strange that we hear especially of the Ladas of Myron, 
and that the hoplitodromus Epicharinus of Critius and Nesiotes is 
singled out for attention by Pausanias. In Athens especially did 
running come to honor, and at the campadodromia of several 
festivals the ephebi had their separate running matches. We 
need not be surprised, then, to find an Attic ephebus sculptured 
as a runner. 

It is not strange that attempts have been made to reduce to 
runners figures that have long passed as something else. Hauser’s 
argument above referred to, maintaining that the Tux bronze re- 
presents not a charioteer but a hoplitodromus just drawing up to 
pass the turning-post, is accepted as convincing by both Overbeck 
and Collignon in their recent histories of Greek sculpture. With 
the Tux bronze must go an Acropolis bronze still unpublished, 
so much like it as to pass for a replica. The attempt of Rayet in 
Monuments de 0 Art Antique to make of the Borghese Warrior also 
a hoplitodromus has not proved equally convincing. 
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B.—The attempt to assign this figure its place in the history 
of sculpture is made difficult by the lack of a head. It may 
happen that a head has a more or less archaic appearance than 
a body which belongs with it. Archzeologists will not forget the 
ease of the Ptoian Apollo above referred to, the body of which, 
found a year before the head, seemed so little archaic that there 
was little thought of dating it back of the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, whereas the head was so archaic as to make the discoverer, 
M. Holleaux, almost willing to resort to the doubtful explanation 
of the statue being a copy of an earlier one, in order to harmonize 
that archaic head with an inscription declared to be from the 
middle of the 5th century (see Bull. de Corr. Hellen., x1, p. 285 sq.) 

A head might modify judgment in either direction as to the 
age of this torso, but judging by what we have, and proceeding 
with caution, if not with diffidence, we may propose a place for 
it. It is almost certain, when we take into account the subdued 
technic, the restraint shown in working out the muscles, that 
we have no late work. The contortions of Laocoon, of the figures 
in the Pergamon reliefs, or of the votive offerings of Attalus, find 
no nearer parallel here than do the negligent poses of Praxiteles’ 
figures. The action is the great thing. 

The intensity of the strain reminds one of Myron. Myron’s 
devotion to the expression of life through movement seems to 
confront us here. What Quintilian (1. 13. 10) says of the disco- 
bolus, distortum et elaboratum, seems applicable. Had we the legs 
and arms preserved, we should see more of movement; but legs 
and arms are not the only bearers of movement. The body, the 
very centre of the physical frame, shares the movement, not as a 
subsidiary partner, but as the originator of the action. Of Myron’s 
Ladas, the runner, Brunn (Gesch. der gr. Kiinstler, 1. p. 150) says: 
Der Ausdruck der hichsten Lebendigkeit beruhte also hier hauptséch- 
lich auf dem scharfen Erfassen der Wechselwirkung aller Theile in 
einem einzigen Moment in welchem die gesammte Lebensthatigkeit wie 
auf einen Punkt zusammen gedrdngt erscheint. This passage read 
with our torso before us seems almost like a running commentary 
on it. Myron delighted in seizing a single moment of aetivity 
which in a flash must turn to something else, and we have seen that 
our statue is in just that position. Nowhere do we get a clearer 
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illustration of what Pliny (.V. H. xxxtv. 58) meant when he said 
that Myron was in symmetria diligentior than Polyclitus. It took 
more care to adjust this strained body than those quiet figures of 
Polyclitus. How could a tigure be more symmetrically adjusted 
than this ?? 

To say that this torso is Myronian would be em grosses Wort 
gelassen auszusprechen, but if restraint in form and utmost daring 
in position, de l'audace et encore de Vandace,is Myronian, we might 
almost bring the grosses Wort over our lips. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that if the sculptor who made the original of the 
Massimi discobolus were to make a runner he would make him 
like this. In fact, from what the ancients say, we should suppose 
that Ladas looked something like this. 

But, besides this general similarity of attitude to Myron’s figures, 
our figure has at least one special feature of style which we may 
bring to the support of our designation of Myronian. The style 
in general is certainly not opposed to this designation. Quintil- 
ian’s molliora (Inst. Orat. x11. 10.7) applied to Myron does not dis- 
claim for him something of the spare and severe style of his 
predecessors, the old Attie sculptors. The pwbes hair is a 
most important criterion. Pliny (V. H. xxxiv. 58) says of 
Myron: Capillum quoque et pubem non emendatius fecisse quam rudis 
antiquitas instituisset. In default of a head we are directed to the 
peculiarity of the pubes hair. We might hope to find in this 
some of the old-fashioned style of Myron. We do, in fact, find 
a most striking peculiarity here, which seems to have appeared in 
sculpture only at or about the time of Myron. Not to mention 
the fact that the hair is wrought only in a sketchy manner, its 
shape arrests attention at once. It may be described as consisting 
of two parts, a lower part forming a sort of ring about the membrum 
virile, and an upper part in the form of a flat isosceles triangle with 
its equal sides somewhat concave. This is the description which 


? For a commentary on the passage quoted from Pliny, see BRUNN, Geschichte 
der Griechischen Kiinstler, p. 153; ulso Ueber den Kopf des Prazitel- 
ischen Hermes, p.16: Ich glaube es soll durch die Worte, wie sie iiberliefert sind 
in der That der Preis einer grosseren Schwierigkeit, der Preis eines hiheren Auf- 
wandes von Mihe und Fleiss in der Erreichung der Symmetrie den lebhafter bewegten 
Myronischen Gestalten gegeniiber den ruhigeren und einformigeren des Polyklet 
zuerkannt werden. 
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Hauser (Jahrbuch d. d. arch. Inst. 11, p. 105) applies word for 
word to the Naples Tyrannicides, which are generally supposed 
to be copies of the work of Critius and Nesiotes, and to date 
from the time immediately following the Persian War. Hauser 
calls attention to the same peculiarity in the Tux bronze, and on 
the strength of it claims the figure for a copy of the Epicharinus 
of Critius and Nesiotes. This Tux bronze has usually been 
regarded as belonging to the ginetan School, and this suggests 
a comparison on the point under discussion with the fallen war- 
rior of the East Zgina pediment (Collignon, fist. de la Sculpture 
Grecque, plate 1v) where, with the exception of a slighter concavity 
of the sides of the triangle, the coincidence is exact. Graef 
(Mittheil. arch. Inst. Athen., XV ,p.12) would extend the peculiarity also 
to the Olympia temple-sculptures, although it is doubtful whether 
the concavity appears there at all. It is a striking fact that a vase- 
painting of Euphronius in Hartwig’s Meisterschalen des strengen 
rothfiqurigen Styls shows the same peculiarity of form. This vase, 
for the exactness of the reproduction of which in this particular 
Hartwig vouches verbally, may be dated at about 470 B.c. Plates 
Lx1I 2 and Lx 2 of the same work show exactly the same pecu- 
liarity. Less perfect examples may also be seen in plates XXxvI, 
XLvuI and xix. All these examples seem to put this peculiarity 
into a period of some fifty years, with the Persian War about in 
the middle, and in the latter part of which Myron would fall. 
There is then no rashness in finding for our figure or its origi- 
nal a date as far back as that of Myron. The question whether 
our figure is a copy or an original work is one that forces itself next 
upon our consideration. If it is a copy, it is still of great value 
as material for the history of sculpture, allowing us to picture to 
ourselves how one of Myron’s runners looked. But it is perhaps 
an original work of Myron. Although he seems in general to 
have shunned marble, our record is far too incomplete to allow 
us to reject the possibility of his having wrought the figure him- 
self. The general impression which one receives at first glance, 
and which is deepened by repeated contemplation, is that it is not 
the hand of a copyist that we see here, but that of a master. 
Possibly it may be difficult, when we descend to details, to 
make an array of items strong enough to convert this impression 
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into a conviction. Still it is well to call attention to the combi- 
nation of a general hardness of manner with a softness of model- 
ling in the breast, a combination which a copyist would have been 
likely to miss. The figure also shows nowhere a plane surface, 
the nearest approach to it being at the right breast. To prevent 
this wooden appearance the hip has a gentle hollowing out, as has 
also the thigh on the inside. ‘ 

The abdomen consists of three perpendicular hollows and two 
ridges. The back, which is a masterpiece of modelling, has 
also three hollows with corresponding ridges. There is a deep 
hollow under the left shoulder. The line of demarcation between 
the hips and the body is almost lacking. We see here none of 
that appearance of the fat of the body falling down over the hips 
which appears in many statues. There is a double swell of muscle 
extending across the body above the navel, and a single one below 
it. The triangle of the pubes is echoed by a slight triangle 
enclosing the navel. The furrow down the middle of the breast 
is interrupted by one considerable swell and another almost imper- 
ceptible one above and below it. One hardly knows where to 
bestow the most praise—on the back, the chest, the abdomen, or 
the remaining thigh. It is the master’s hand alone that gives all 
the details in perfection. There is plenty of room for this figure 
in the list of Myron’s works given in Pliny (N. HZ. xxxiv. 57), 
under the phrase Delphicos pentathlos. It would also not be unnat- 
ural that a work of Myron’s art should be found along the Sacred 
Way, the main thoroughfare overland from Athens not only to 
Eleusis but also to Delphi and all the world besides. 


Rurvus B. Rircewarpson. 


American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
January, 1894. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT FROM PROF. WALDSTEIN ON THE EXCA- 
VATIONS AT THE ARGIVE HER.EUM IN 1893.* 


To the Managing-Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens.— 


GENTLEMEN—I herewith give you a very brief account of the main 
features of our excavations at the Argive Hereum during the past 
spring. Before all, I wish again to acknowledge the valuable help which 
in this year also members of the School have given to the work. Dr. 
H.S. Washington came from Germany for the express purpose of 
assisting mein the excavations. He acted as second in command, 
and, owing to the experience which for several years past he has 
acquired in such work, as well as to his enthusiasm and unselfish 
devotion, his services were such that I can hardly realize how the 
undertaking could have been carried out as it has been without his 
co-operation. 

Messrs. Lythgoe, Meader and Norton took part in the excavations 
from the beginning to the end, and each had charge of definite por- 
tions of the site as responsible overseers and directors of the workmen 
under their command. These gentlemen, with Dr. Washington, 
remained on the site, and continued the excavations for several days 
after I was forced to leave, and during these days some of the most 
interesting objects of sculpture were found. Mr. Paton also joined us 
for several days, and took charge of some trial excavations which were 
carried on near the village of Koutzopodi, not far from the site of the 
ancient Oenoé. 

We pitched our camp on the rocky elevation above the older tem- 
ple on March 30, and at once engaged workmen, and were enabled to 
start the next day with 112 men and 23 carts. On April 1 we had 
130 men and 30 carts; on April 3, 200 men and 38 carts. Our force 
at last reached the number of 240 men. We began to excavate on the 
upper plateau, the site of the older temple. This upper plateau is 
marked on the map of last year’s excavation by the letter A (see 
PLAN in Amer. Jour. Arch., vim, pL. x11). We cleared off all the top 
soil down to the early substructure, about 45 m. in width by 35 m. in 


* Reprinted from the Twelfth Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the 
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depth. The burnt layer alluded to in my report of last year again 
appeared on various portions of this site, together with masses of 
poros stone, which had evidently been split into smaller pieces by the 
heat of a great conflagration. We were fortunate enough to find still 
standing on this terrace a portion of the early wall, about 14.30 m. in 
length by a little over one m. in height, which certainly must have 
belonged to this interesting structure, perhaps the earliest temple of 
Hellas. The presence of this piece of wall may prove of exceptional 
importance, inasmuch as its lower portion was evidently not visible at 
the time the temple was completed, and the objects found below this 
line would thus antedate the erection of the temple. Two other 
stones appear to be in situ. But it is impossible at this moment to 
hazard even a suggestion with regard to the construction of the early 
temple. At all events, we have cleared this important site, and it is 
now in a state to be carefully studied for the light it may throw upon 
the earliest history of civilization in Greece. The yield in objects of 
early ceramic art, some bronzes and peculiar rude engraved stones, 
was very rich and of extreme importance and interest. I have little 
doubt that these finds alone are of sufficient weight to justify the 
energy and money expended upon the undertaking, as they are sure 
to throw most valuable light on the history of the earliest art in 
Greece. We dug two broad trenches outside the cyclopean wall to 
the east and west of the plateau, in order to make sure whether there 
were any objects of interest which had fallen over the supporting 
walls. 

When the work on the platform of the older temple was completed, 
we made the slope from the upper terrace down to the terrace of the 
second temple the centre of our exertions. It was exceedingiy diffi- 
cult to excavate on this site, because the existence of buildings at the 
immediate foot of the slope had already been proved by our discovery 
last year of the outer line of the stoa marked C on the map (Amer. 
Jour. Arch., vt, PL. X11). We had therefore to work with great care 
from above, immediately below the cyclopean wall of the upper ter- 
race, and had to construct a steep road leading from the point marked 
T to the top of the slope, dumping our earth either at the southeast 
dump or at the southwest dump. When we had dug several feet 
below the cyclopean wall, we at once came upon very rich layers of 
early pottery of all descriptions, and soon found various vestiges of 
buildings. These were erected on the height above the buildings cor- 
responding to the North Stoa, and immediately below the cyclopean 
wall. They consisted of portions of walls built of loose unhewn stones 
placed together without mortar or clamps, and evidently formed the 
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smaller, perhaps domestic, counterpart to the structures known as 
cyclopean walls. The objects found in some of these make it not 
improbable that they may have been the houses in which dwelt the 
priestesses or attendants of the earlier temple, though I should not 
venture upon any hypothesis at this moment with any claim to your 
serious consideration. There are also traces of a rough pavement 
sloping downwards from about the middle of the cyclopean wall 
(below it) to the west, and behind the back wall of the building 
which we call the North Stea. This may have been an early road 
leading up to these dwellings. With due care to preserve the remains 
of these early buildings, we dug down to the native rock on this slope ; 
and then came the task of clearing the whole series of buildings on a 
line with the stoa. The length of these structures is about 100 m., 
with an average depth or width (including the back walls) of about 
10 m. 

Of the North Stoa merely the outer stylobate had been discovered 
last year. Behind this the inner colonnade measures 8.65 m., and is 
backed by a wall of over a meter in width, which is built against the 
slope. There were at least nineteen pillars running along the centre 
of this North Stoa. Some of the pillars were found in situ. There is 
also an interesting system of drains and waterworks attached to this 
building, with some curious structures within it, which, however, are 
probably of a later date. But I do not think that this can be assumed 
of a curious structure toward the northeast corner of the east end of 
the stoa as excavated last year; it is a depressed flat cemented sur- 
face 3.80 m. in length by 3 m. wide, reminding us of the Bath of 
Tiryns, and probably serving the same purpose. The North Stoa 
runs from a few metres to the east of the east end discovered last 
year, for 55.52 m. to the west, ending about on a line with the east 
end of the second temple. A more intricate building was discovered 
to the east of the stoa, extending further east than the eastern limit 
of the cyclopean wall of the upper terrace. The original structure, 
of which much is still standing, was evidently rebuilt at a later 
period ; and the stone inscribed with DFONYEIO, i. e., Ac Fove‘ou (con- 
taining, as you observe, a digamma) was evidently immured at a 
later period. I have no doubt that this building, which consisted of 
several chambers, will become clearer to us when we have studied it 
carefully. The excavation itself was only completed at this point 
during the last days. 

Besides a rich field in pottery, terracotta, bronzes and smaller 
objects (among which I must mention a later clay clamp containing 
the figure of the Polykleitan Doryphoros), this building yielded a 
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beautiful torso of a draped female figure, probably from the metopes 
of the temple, three fine marble heads, and many other fragments. 

Together with this work at the northeast portion of the second plat- 
form, extensive excavations were carried on at the southeast corner. 
The ground to the east and north of the house F was levelled ; while 
to the outside of the wall X the trench was continued, and interesting 
walls or steps were laid bare as far as the dump. Both these points 
yielded a very rich harvest of ceramic and bronze works, engraved 
gems and glass scarabs. I must also especially mention a number of 
terracotta tiles, or rather plaques, with painted decorative designs 
upon them. They are really pinakes, and as such the earliest speci- 
mens yet known. 

South of the foundation-walls of the second temple the whole 
ground was cut away at the level of last year’s deep cutting at the 
southwest angle of the temple. Below and slightly to the west of the 
house F a deep and wide trench was cut. In all these cases we came 
upon layers that antedated the construction of the second temple, as 
was shown by the archaic objects found. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of this year’s work will prove 
to be the excavations at the southwest platform below the second tem- 
ple. I began by cutting a trench at the southwest corner of the old 
retaining wall Y, running from west to east. I soon came upon a 
wall of beautiful Greek anasonry, of which four courses of well cut 
blocks were still standing. We carried this trench on as far as the 
continuation of the retaining wall at the east of last year’s deep cut- 
ting H. We then worked northwards up to H. Messrs. Washington 
and Norton continued to work after my departure, with the result 
that two sides (and the interior enclosed within them) of a very inter- 
esting building have been unearthed, with walls and column-bases in 
situ, the whole presenting a very interesting ground-plan. This build- 
ing we call the West Building. Below the south wall of this building 
we also excavated as far as the most western of the broad cuttings on 
the south slope below the temple marked N on last year’s map. Im- 
mediately in front of this wall large portions of the entablature of a 
Dorie building were found, upon which were distinct traces of color— 
reds, blues, greens, ete. After my departure other polychrome pieces 
were found. 

Besides interesting smaller objects from this site, a number of frag- 
ments of marble sculptures, evidently coming from the second tem- 
ple, and forming parts of the metopes, and I believe also of the pedi- 
ments, were found. I must also add that among the heads discovered, 
one head (probably from a metope) is in excellent preservation and 
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very nearly equals in beauty the head of Hera found last year; while 
the torso of a draped female figure from the metopes forms a fitting 
counterpart to the torso of the nude warrior of last year’s metope. 
The inscriptions are now in the hands of Prof. Wheeler. 

We have again had a very successful year with brilliant discoveries, 
and the promises for the immediate future are, if anything, more 
favorable. The excavation of the West Building must be completed ; 
the portions to the east and southeast of the west retaining wall below 
the second temple are likely to prove the ground where temple sculp- 
tures were arrested in their fall; the other sites about the second tem- 
ple must be cleared thoroughly. This work must not be delayed ; 
and I shall use every effort to continue the work, which has been so 
successful for two campaigns, next spring. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAOLOCY. 


J. Norman Lockyer. The Dawn of Astronomy. A Study of the 
Temple Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. 
8vo., pp. xvi, 432. Macmillan & Co., New York. 1894. 


This is certainly a stirring volume. It is speculative, but specula- 
tion of a kind which promises fruitful results. -It is the introduction 
into archeological research of a new point of view, in which astron- 
omical considerations are given great weight in the determination of 
the age, purpose and history of Egyptian temples and temple-worship. 
It has, of course, long been known that Egyptian temples were 
oriented and that Egyptian worship was originally connected with 
the sun and stars; but now for the first time has the orientation of 
temples received systematic attention and been made to throw light 
upon the entire field of Egyptian worship and mythology. It now 
appears that the great variety in the orientation of Egyptian temples 
as well as of other ancient sacred edifices, is due not to symme- 
trophobia, but to solar and siderial considerations; that certain 
temples like that at Erment, the Memnonium at Thebes, several 
at Karnak, as well as the Temple of the Sun at Pekin and the 
Druid remains at Stonehenge, are oriented with reference to the sum- 
mer or winter solstice, and hence may be designated solar solstitial 
temples; others at Memphis, Sais and Tanis, as well as at Jerusalem, 
Baalbek and Palmyra, are oriented with reference to the sun at the 
equinox, and hence are called solar equinoctial temples; a third and 
very large class of temples are oriented, not with reference to the sun, 
in fact the sun never enters them, but they are oriented with reference 
to specific stars, and hence are called stellar temples. That stars 
were observed in the alignment of temples in Egypt is evident from 
the inscriptions concerning the building of temples at Denderah and 
Edfa. These inscriptions are important enough to be quoted here. 
The first reads: “The living god, the magnificent son of Asti [a 
name of Thoth], nourished by the sublime goddess in the temple, the 
sovereign of the country, stretches the rope in joy. With his glance 
toward the ak [the middle?] of the Bull’s Thigh constellation, he 
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establishes the temple-house of the mistress of Denderah, as took 
place there before.” At another place the king says: “ Looking to 
the sky at the course of the rising stars [and] recognizing the ak of the 
Bull’s Thigh constellation, I establish the corners of the temple of her 
Majesty.” The Bull’s Thigh is identified as the Great Bear, and is 
again the constellation observed in laying the foundation stone of the 
temple of Edfa. The inscription here reads: “I have grasped the 
wooden peg and the handle of the club; I hold the rope with Sesheta; 
my glance follows the course of the stars; my eye is on Mesyet 
[that is, the ‘ Bull’s Thigh constellation,’ or Great Bear]; (mine is the 
part of time of the number of the hour-clock); I establish the cor- 
ners of thy house of God.” And in another place: “I have grasped 
the wooden peg; I hold the handle of the club; I grasp the cord with 
Sesheta ; I cast my face towards the course of the rising constellations ; 
I let my glance enter the constellation of the Great Bear (the part of 
my time stands in the place of his hour-clock); I establish the four 
corners of thy temple.” From this point of view the orientation of a 
large number of temples is noted and classified with reference to 
specific stars. This leads to a distinction which must be drawn 
between the cult of northern as opposed to southern stars. “ In short, 
in Lower Egypt the temples are pointed to rising stars near the north 
point of the horizon, or setting north of west. In Upper Egypt we 
deal chiefly with temples directed to stars rising in the southeast or 
setting low in the southwest.” 

The wide bearings of this study will be evident from a perusal of 
this volume, even though we may not be able to follow the author to 
the full extent to which he drives the new point of view. It throws 
new light upon the ceremonials of not only Egyptian but ancient 
ritual in general, by enabling us to appreciate the effect of the priest- 
hood upon the people by the arrangement of their temples in such a 
manner that rays of the sun or of particular and bright stars should 
be carried through a long succession of pylons or doorways so as to 
illuminate the inner sanctuary once a year. It revivifies mythology 
by the identification of divinities with particular phases of the sun or 
stars and explaining the myths which arise from their interaction. 
And, when the subject is studied in its wider aspects, we may see here 
an index, more or less reliable, of the inter-relation of different star- 
worshipping races, and thus be led to a reconstraction of ancient 
history. 

It is an interesting substantiation of the value of the study, that Pen- 
rose (JOURNAL, VI, 257) has followed the same line of investigation 
concerning the temples of Greece, and that similar orientation of tem- 
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ples has survived throughout the Christian era. Nevertheless we cannot 
go so far as to wish, with Mr. Lockyer, that astronomers and archo- 
logists were interchangeable terms. So complex is the evolution of 
civilization, that no one line of investigation is likely to give us the 
final word as to the chronological series of ancient monuments. 
Students of history, of mythology, of language and of art, must all be 
united in the result. The tabular forms and chronological sequences 
which astronomers are now presenting, though formulated under the 
inspiration of mathematical and exact method, are nevertheless as 
yet only hypotheses requiring verification from other sources. 
ALLAN MARQUAND. 


Max Ounerascu-RicutEr.—Aypros, the Bible and Homer. Oriental 
civilization, art and religion in ancient times. Elucidated by 
the author’s own researches and excavations during twelve 
years’ work in Cyprus. 2 vols. 4to, pp. 1x, 530; plates ccxvmI. 
Asher & Co., London, 1893. 


This work is a veritable corpus for the illustration of Cypriote an- 
tiquities. It may not portray as fine a series of monuments as those 
described in the unfinished Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola collection, 
but it will be more useful to the archeologist, for it is the result of 
labors conducted in a more systematic and scientific manner. One has 
merely to turn over the pages of either volume to be impressed with 
the prodigious labor of the indefatigable excavator and recorder. 

Perhaps the best method of setting before our readers the scope of 
the work will be to publish a table of its contents. This we do the 
more willingly since the book itself, though provided with an excel- 
lent geographical and general index, is unaccompanied by a table of 
contents. We retain the author’s varied spelling of proper names and 
use of capital letters. 

Chapter 1. Ancient Places of Worship in Cyprus. 

Chapter 2. Tree Worship and the Transition to Anthropomorphic 
Image Worship. 

I. The Holy Tree on Cyprian antiquities. 

1. In the Pre-Greco-Pheenician copper-bronze period. 

2. Tree Worship in the Greco-Pheenician iron period 
down to Roman times. 

II. Kyprian Tree Worship and Tree Ornament compared with 
those of other Eastern Countries. 

1. Hissarlik and Kypros. 

2. Mykenwe and Kypros. 

3. Representations of trees, holy and profane, in Egypt 
and Cyprus. 
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4. The holy and profane trees on Babylonian and Assy- 
rian monuments, compared with the Kyprian. 

III. Trees and Tree-gods, dendromorphic and anthropormorphic 
idols, their transitions and transformations. 

1. Divinities dwelling in trees or issuing from trees. 

2. Images of gods of vegetation and their compendia. 

3. From trees, posts and planks anthropomorphic idols 
gradually originate: these are at first shaped like 
posts or planks. 

4. Plants grow from gods of human form: gods create 
plants. 

5. Some further holy trees and tree-gods of the Kypri- 
ans and Hebrews. 

(a) The pomegranate tree. 

(b) The terebinth. 

(c) The oak and olive. 

IV. Tammuz, Adonis, Osiris, Linos and allied gods of Babylo- 
nians, Hebrews, Egyptians, Kyprians and Greeks. The 
Asheroth, the Masseboth and Chammanim. 

1. Adonis and Tammuz. 

2. Aoia-Adonis-Aphrodite Trees: Attis-Artemis Trees. 
Gardens of Adonis. The Asheroth, Masseboth and 
Chammanim. 

(a) Trees in the groves of Aphrodite and 
Artemis. 

(b) Gardens of Adonis. Offerings of flowers, 
fruit and wands. 

(c) The Asheroth, Masseboth and Chammanim 
of the Bible; holy slaves and lances in 
the Bible and Homer. 

3. Anthropomorphic images of the Youthful God of 
Vegetation and Plants, and of his mother. 

4. Names and local cults of the Youthful God. 

Chapter 3. Worship of Divinities and fabulous beings. 
I. Imageless worship of divinities in Kypros and other countries. 

1. Imageless Rites, especially to mountain and storm 
divinities. Imageless altar-rites. 

2. Hebrew and Kyprian cults connected with moun- 
tains, valleys, springs, rivers, the sea and caves. 

(a) The Bamot. (b) Fountains, brooks and riv- 
ers. (c) The sea. (d) Caves. (e) Fire, 
sky, sun, moon and stars. 
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II. The Ox and the Horse in Cultus. 

1. Representation of the ox. 

2. The goddess with head and horns of a cow. 

3. Bulls and Calves. The Man-Bull and the Man- 
headed Bull as divinities. Horned divinities. 

4. Horned Men and Horned Centaurs, Winged Cen- 
taurs and Winged Horses. 

5. Minotaurus, Ariadne, Dionysos and Europa. 


III. The principal feminine deities and demons of Cyprus, and 

some of their counterparts in other lands. 

1. Astarte-Aphrodite. 

(a) The stone cylinder of this goddess and her 
oldest anthropomorphic idols in the cop- 
per-bronze period. (b) Mortals and im- 
mortals: images of Astarte-Aphrodite and 
her priestess, servant or sacrifant. (c) 
Some of the most important types of 
Astarte-Aphrodite images. 

2. The dove and other animals sacrificed by the Kypri- 
ans and Hebrews to Astarte-Aphrodite and other 
deities. 

. Doves and dove-goddesses in Kypros and Mykene. 

4. The Cyprian Astarte-Aphrodite and the Etruscan 
Hera-Kypra. Hare goddesses, Bird goddesses and 
Potniwe Theron. 

. Astarte, Aphrodite, Atargatis, Derketo and Semira- 
mis, Fishes and Fish-demons. Ornithomorphic 
deities. The Harpies and Sirens. 

. Astarte, Semiramis. The winged sun-globe and 
winged bust of a god. 

. The soul of Osiris. The dove as Holy Ghost. 

. Harpies, Sirens and Erinyes. 

. The material Astarte-Aphrodite and Anat-Athene 
in Kypros. 

10. Astarte-Aphrodite and Tanit-Artemis-Kybele. De- 

meter and Persephone. 
a) The Kyprian-Artemis type with arm-stumps. 
b) The archaic drapery and attitude of the 
Kyprian Artemis and her priestess. 
ce) Greek standing figures of Artemis in Kypros 
with veil, modius and seal. 
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d) Artemis more freely represented. The god- 
dess as huntress accompanied by stag, deer 
or dog. Artemis Kybele with the lion. 
The goddess as maiden. 

e) The Artemis group from Kition belonging to 
the School of Praxiteles. 

IV. The most important male divinities and demons of Kypros 
compared with some of non-Kyprian origin. 

1. Baal and Zeus. 

2. Melquart, Herakles and Marduk-Merodach. 

3. Resef-Apollo. (a) Resef-Apollo as Spear-god. (b) 
Resef-A pollo as god of trees and groves, of incense 
and healing. His attributes are the asperges, the 
fawn, the eagle, Nike Apollo and Zeus. The god 
of music. (c) Further particulars of Resef-A pollo 
as war-god, sun-god, weather-god. Resef-Mikal and 
other analogous divinities. 

Appendix I. A comparison of the festivals of Oriental vegetation 
divinities with those of southern and northern Europe. 

Appendix II. Gold objects found in Cyprus. By Herr Direktor 
Frauberger. 

Explanations of the plates. 

A table of contents such as this speaks for itself. We have before 
us an immense accumulation of material, so much so that we 
weary with the volume, however much we may be interested in its 
contents. We do not need to know the names of all who contributed 
in any way to the production of the volume; and yet in his preface 
Dr. Richter bows his acknowledgments to no less than sixty-eight 
scholars and museum directors, draughtsmen and photo-chemists, as 
if each one would feel himself the more complimented by being in- 
cluded in so large a company. 

The same lack of selective ability permeates the volume. We ap- 
preciate the difficulty of handling so large a mass of material, of 
seizing the important characteristics, of instituting proper comparisons 
and of forming stable generalizations, and we are grateful for the 
amount of order which is here brought into a great chaos of antiquity. 
Descriptive matefial, though relegated to a section by itself (explana- 
tion of the plates) nevertheless occupies a considerable portion of the 
text and numberless monuments are set before us, like sand upon the 
seashore, not thoroughly co-ordinated. ‘In spite of the excellent and 
elaborate analysis exhibited in the table of contents many subjects are 
not exhausted under their proper headings. We are referred again 
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and again to a continuation of the same subject under other sections, 
and finally, as if in despair, to the general index. The number of 
illustrations is also so great, more than two thousand, and the refer- 
ences to them so constant, that one wishes that more illustrations had 
found their way into the text, leaving fewer to be sought for in the 
plates. The labor of finding the illustrations is increased in many 
cases by wrong references. We have not sought to correct them all, 
but may mention that in addition to those corrected by the author 
under the heading “errata and additions” wrong references to figured 
illustration may be found on pages 43, 53, 60, 63, 69, 74, 76, 87, 94, 95, 
100, 107, 108, 122, 137, 149, 152, 234, 291, 292, 306. This is only one 
of many directions in which the proof reading is very carelessly done. 

Another result of being overmastered by his material is the frequency 
with which the train of thought is broken and disconnected. One 
example of this will suffice. On page 199 we are told that it can be 
proved of certain cultus statues that they originally held a spear in 
their hands. We naturally look for the evidence which might easily 
be given, but the current of thought is immediately checked and our 
attention is called to the subject of sphinxes. The reader will be con- 
stantly subjected to such little disappointments. This style of writing 
reminds us of ancient reliefs, in which the sculptor abhorring a vacuum 
fills every available space and emphasizes the important figures by 
making them larger than the rest. So our author, having spread be- 
fore us a mass of facts with little literary perspective resorts to widely- 
spaced or heavily-leaded type whenever he wishes to impress the 
reader with the importance of his remarks. 

Dr. Richter’s archeological, as distinguished from literary, perspect- 
ive is much greater. He sees the antiquities of Kypros in their relations 
to Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations and especially, as the 
title of the book indicates, to Palestine and ancient Greece. The 
archzeological vistas he sets before us are certainly inspiring and en- 
lightening. But even in this direction he too frequently drops his 
archeological telescope and, viewing objects as individuals rather than 
as members of a historical series, he records meaningless, accidental 
resemblances, when more natural and historical analogies are before 
his very eyes. Thus on page 180, wishing to explain as sun rays a 
form on the gold foil shrine from Mykenai, he refers back to fig. 12 
(containing forms without any analogy) and explains as “sun’s rays ” 
that which on page 84 he had carefully shown to be “ twisted twigs or 
myrtle ropes.” On page 110 he gives to fig. 133 an important position 
as illustrating a supposed transition between tree and anthropomorphic 
worship. The supposed resemblance of this sacred tree to a “ human 
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form wearing a massive crown and terminating in tendrils” is the 
same kind of resemblance which Vitruvius found between the Ionic 
column with its volutes and the figure of a woman with her curls. 
Now he sees phallic emblems in cases where the evolution from tree 
to post is evident from his own proofs, and again, dropping the phallic 
theory when it would seem most applicable, he likens such stones as 
those represented in figs. 152-155 to “ columns ” and “ stone chisels.” 
He speaks (p. 74) of the papyrus as a “ tree most prominent on Egyp- 
tian monuments,” but shows (pp. 105, 106, 125) that he confuses it 
with the lotus. A careful study of Prof. Goodyear’s writings would 
clear up more than one misinterpretation of Cypriote forms. He 
claims to be able to classify Cypriote monuments chronologically 
even to decades, but makes use of such knowledge most sparingly, 
preserving a proper vagueness when not resting his chronology upon 
the conclusions of others. He speaks of Kypros as a great caldron, in 
which divinities and myths are fused. This may justify his use of 
such compounds as “the Duzi-Tammuz-Adonis-Osiris-Harpokrates 
child ” (poor child !), but does it justify his fusing together two indi- 
viduals of to-day, as when he speaks (p. 241) of a votive figure being 
found by Cesnola-Stern? This suggests the possibilities of discoveries 
having been made by Cesnola-Richter, but the great caldron has not 
yet given evidence of such a fusion. In conclusion we may add that 
though as a composition the book leaves something to be desired and 
the opinions require to be reorganized before they can be considered 
as science, and though a disagreeable, personal vanity soils many of 
its pages, we nevertheless welcome these volumes as by far the most 
important contribution yet made to Cypriote archeology and congrat- 
ulate the author on the completion of what he himself calls his “ first 


” 
great work. ALLAN MARQUAND. 


E. A. Waris Buper. The Mummy. Chapters on Egyptian 
Funereal Archeology. With eighty-eight illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 404. Cambridge, University Press. Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 1893. 


The substance of this book was originally written to form the Jntro- 
duction to the Catalogue of the Egyptian Collection in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. It contains considerable information, thrown 
. into useful shape, which we should hardly expect from the title of the 
book. One who wishes for information upon the Egyptian mummy, 
its significance, the various methods of its embalment, its amulets, 
ushabti and other associated objects, its sarcophagus, stelae, vases, 
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&e., and the various kinds of tombs in which the mummy was pre- 
served, will find his curiagity satisfied by a competent authority. In 
this portion of the book the account of an Egyptian funeral is specially 
to be commended as a very vivid picture of Egyptian customs con- 
cerning the dead. But, beyond the scope suggested by the title, the 
volume contains a brief history of Egypt, a list of Egyptian dynasties 
and the dates assigned to them, a list of nomes of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the cartouches of the principal Egyptian kings, a catalogue of 
Egyptian divinities and sacred animals, a long excursus upon the 
Rosetta stone, and a list of common hieroglyphic characters and de- 
terminatives. The book, therefore, is a handy book of reference, and 
especially useful as an introduction to the Egyptian departments of 
European museums. A. M. 


F. E. Petser. Die hetitischen Inschriften, ein Versuch ihrer Ent- 
zifferung. Nebst einer das weitere Studium vorbereitenden, 
methodisch geordneten Ausgabe. pp. 128, 4to. Berlin, 1892. 


Many attempts have been maile, by Sayce, Ménant and others, to 
decipher the Hittite inscriptions. This work differs from that of his 
predecessors, in that he follows a very definite method, namely, that 
which led Grotefend, at the beginning of the century, to decipher the 
old Persian cuneiform inscriptions. Besides the bilingual inscription 
of Tarkondemos, and a second in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
there have proved useful a number of impressions of seals with Hittite 
characters brought from the palace of Sennacherib. As similar con- 
temporary Assyrian seal impressions present the names of princes, the 
same seemed probable here. tecognizing that some of the seals 
began with the same characters with which others ended, he reached 
the conclusion that we have to do with the names KuStaspi and Pisiri, 
princes of Kummeh and Gargamis, and powerful neighbors of the 
Assyrians. Peiser’s supposition, that in the Hittite, like the Egyptian, 
signs representing a closed syllable were repeated by signs of simple 
syllables, seems probable, but his comparing the Hittite with Turkish 
is, to say the least, premature.—P. Rost in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 696. 


Hexry Waits. Typical Exvamples of Persian and Oriental Ceramic 

Art. London, Lawrence and Bullen, 1893. 

This work, when complete, will comprise twenty-five parts, of, 
which only a few have thus far appeared. Each part contains two 
chromo-lithographs from paintings by the author, as well as a text 
with additional illustrations. The object of the work is to present 
specimens of Eastern ceramics, with their dates, and if possible their 
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signatures and marks, enabling amateurs to identify what pieces they 
possess or desire to purchase. The author is chiefly f!nterested in 
Persia, but Damascus, Rhodes and Cairo all receive due consideration, 
as well as the other great centres from which the most beautiful speci- 
mens in the public and private collections of Europe have been 
derived.— Revue des Etudes Grecques, April-June, 1893. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOCY. 


Heryricu Bruny. Griechische Kunstgeschichte. Estes Buch. Die 
Anfiinge und die dlteste decorative Kunst. Miinchen, 1893. Ver- 
lagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. 


It has been known for some time that the Nestor of Greek art criti- 
cism in our day had in hand a general history of the subject with 
which his name is inseparably connected, and toward which his con- 
tributions have been fundamental and lasting. His Geschichte der 
Griechischen Kiinstler has been a classic for more than a generation, 
and when a second edition appeared some four years ago, without 
change, it was felt that the subject needed supplementing at his hands 
by a complete history of Greek art, in order to marsha] the immense addi- 
tions of the last twenty years in regular progression and subject them 
to his masterly criticism. This task had actually been begun some two 
decades ago, but the discoveries that have come to light so thick and 
fast have rendered revision continually necessary, especially in the 
earlier portion of the work. Even now the author does not claim to 
be writing a complete and exhaustive history, but simply to be lay- 
ing the necessary foundation for a reconstruction. This he feels it 
incumbent on him to do, that his life-work may be set in order and 
he may not leave it to be misused or misconstrued. Simultaneously 
with his celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his Doctorate, the 
first part of this work appears, and the rest is promised in quick suc- 
cession, being already fairly completed. We express the fervent hope 
that nothing will prevent the author from seeing it through the press 
and setting the seal of his own hand upon it from beginning to end. 

The part which lies before us covers that period of Greek art which 
precedes the proper beginning of sculpture in the round, and embraces 
four chapters: first, the art of the pre-Homeric period ; second, that 
of the Homeric ; third, the attitude of the Hellenic spirit toward for- 
eign influences ; fourth, the strengthening of the Hellenic spirit. In 
other words, the aim is to review the oldest products of the Greek 
feeling for art, define their character, and thus to lay a firm founda- 
tion for a comparison with the artistic productions of other peoples. 
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By pre-Homeric art, our author means that of the Mycenzean period 
and that of the geometric style represented especially by the early 
forms of the Dipylon period. It will be seen at once that he coin- 
cides with the view now generally accepted, that the Mycen:an 
period is separated from that of the proper historic time by several 
centuries, among which he places the Homeric period. Not only is 
the Mycenwan separated from the historic by the lapse of centuries, 
but also by the absence from its productions of the peculiar quality 
which made Greek art great; that feeling for mathematical regularity 
and symmetry in accordance with which the filling of a given space 
with ornament is conditioned by the space itself, and grows out of it 
as an organic whole from centre to circumference. This feeling he 
already finds established, however awkwardly, in the earliest exam- 
ples of the Dipylon style, which he attributes to the gradual exten- 
sion of the influences known in the Peloponnesus under the title of 
the Dorian invasion that overthrew the Mycenzan civilization, which 
he classes as Pelasgic-Achzan. In short, he finds that the evidence from 
the discoveries of the last twenty years re-establishes, in its broader 
traits, the traditional account which the Greeks gave of their early 
history, from Minos down. The affinities of the Pelasgo-Achzans he 
does not attempt to establish definitely, but they had been long set- 
tled in the land. If we follow Hoffmann in his treatment of the 
dialects, they were Aeolians, and we may observe that their art ex- 
presses some of the qualities which are attributed to that high-spirited 
but ill-poised race. Brunn sees Oriental and Egyptian influences 
acting upon their art, but rightly maintains that his dictum of long 
ago, that the Greeks spoke from earliest times in their own art lan- 
guage, is also true, to a certain degree, of this period. He points out 
analogies to Phrygian and Lycian structures, and defines Cyclopes as 
builders of the encircling wall. He calls the down-tapering column 
un-Hellenic, but he does not cite an example from any other quarter. 
In his attribution of the support under the fore feet of the lions of the 
Lion Gate as an altar, I am pleased to find a conjecture of my own 
confirmed. This altar occurs in several instances which he does not 
cite, and seems to extend as far as Cyprus, where it appears on some of 
the cylinders (Cesnola, Cyprus, Plates xxx, xxx1m1), that have at times 
been called “ Hittite,” and present certain other analogies to Myce- 
nean gems. This may not be surprising when we consider the early 
extension of the “South-Acheans” to Cyprus. The gold objects of 
the pit-graves of Mycene exhibit dexterity and readiness of touch, 
but are devoid of the truly artistic spirit ; while the inlaid scenes of the 
sword-blades point to a highly-developed technic with strong Egyp- 
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tian affinities, though they are not Egyptian. Upon this question 
Brunn does not further enter; but Petrie’s recent discoveries of 
“ Mycenzan” mosaics and frescoes at Tel el-Amarna may yet give us 
aclue. It is noticeable that in the sword scenes nothing reminds us 
of the religious ideas or the hieroglyphic character of Egypt. The 
same qualities are repeated in the gems, the same wasp-waists for the 
men, the same scenes of the chase and of conflict. Intended for 
seals, their language is heraldic; but they also express at times a reli- 
gious significance; and here they are proof of a period which precedes 
that of Homer, and they adumbrate that stage of demonic nature- 
powers which the Homeric theology and its Olympian gods are repre- 
sented as succeeding, and as having banished to the realms of dark- 
ness. Even in the Homeric poems they are continually rising to fresh 
life, and later perdure in the superstitions of the people, perhaps 
nowhere more persistently than in “South-Achzan” Arcadia. 

Pottery, intended for common use, indicates more truly than the 
objects of luxury a state of general culture. In speaking of the 
extension of this ware in Mycenan days, Brunn fails to include 
Thessaly, which somewhat recently has furnished a considerable quan- 
tity. He declines to consider Mycenz as the single point of manufac- 
ture. Comparing the ware of Mycenze with that of Ialysus, he remarks 
that the latter exhibits a bald sobriety, the former a rather luxuriant 
overloading of ornament, which excludes a complete similarity of 
origin. 

In the Baphio gold cups the art reaches its culmination ; but these 
are only a higher degree of the same style as found elsewhere in the 
period, the product of a phenomenal genius of his time, lifting himself 
to the highest point of which the art was capable, without some exter- 
nal and powerful influence coming to mould it anew. This period 
possessed two of the three qualities necessary for high art—a lively 
imagination, capable of forming a vivid representation of the totality 
of a thing, and a keen gift of observation for individual traits; but it 
lacked the intermediate quality which should unite these two into 
a systematic and higher unity and correlate them mutually according 
to clearly understood artistic principles. This is quite true, and yet 
there is much more to be said in praise of the art of this period than 
our author intimates, except by his studied effort to show that it is 
not the highest art. He lauds the mathematical spirit of the uncouth 
Dipylon period ; this to him is true Greek. But much more might be 
said of another characteristic which is as truly Greek, and is possessed 
by the Mycenzan artist as well, the spirit that studied and felt nature, 
that never rested with its past achievements so long as living force 
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and vigor failed to realize themselves in its productions. It is not in 
the Baphio cups alone that this is visible, but upon many of the 
gems. The excellence of this class of objects has received but scant 
recognition, partly by reason of the caricatures of them which have 
been presented in some of our publications. Their minuteness 
requires a study from casts or electrotypes to be appreciated. These 
are sometimes better for the purpose than the originals themselves. 
‘Many of the gems are of extraordinary merit. I would mention here 
the dancing girl, the stricken ox, and the creeping lion from Baphio, 
while some from Mycenz are scarcely inferior. As regards an artistic 
filling of the space, an excellent example may be found in the lion- 
hunt on the sword-blade, where the problem of the half-pediment is 
most successfully solved. 

Passing to the Homeric period and the Shield of Achilles, Brunn 
maintains that the true spirit of Greek art is now visible in the 
arrangement of the scenes within the given space, and in the poetic 
power of their contents. Assyrian art furnished undoubted models 
for the realism of the shield, but the bald features of a chronicle 
characteristic of the Assyrian, stands in the sharpest opposition to 
the poetic conception of the Homeric—that everlasting contrast 
between Asiatic and Greek, prose and poetry. The Hesiodie shield 
exhibits the same general principles, but gives evidence of advance, 
because here, for the first time, the myth enters. It thus forms the 
proper transition from the mythless Homeric shield to such monu- 
ments as the Chest of Cypselus, whose scenes are wholly given up to 
mythological representations. 

Attacking in the next chapter the problem of the attitude of the 
Greek spirit toward foreign artistic influences, our author cites the 
bronze shields from the Zeus grotto of Crete, the objects of the Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb and the silver and silver-gilt bowls of varied proven- 
ience. Borrowing from Egyptian and Assyrian prototypes is here 
unmistakable; but the arrangement in concentric circles, which has 
reached a systematic realization, offers an entirely different system, he 
maintains—a system which can have sprung only from the Greek, 
dominated by the geometric spirit, and its union with oriental pat- 
terns must have taken place in Cyprus. The function of Phe- 
nicia in the case was merely that of carrier, not of fabricant. Here 
our author is treading on much debated ground. The employ- 
ment of horizontal bands is distinctively Assyrian ; and, as Perrot 
has pointed out, the bronze bowls of Nimrud do not differ essen- 
tially in character from the work of the Balawat gate, and he 
believes that the original conception of the class spread westward 
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from Mesopotamia. Even the principle of the central circle with sur- 
rounding zone, each with the space excellently filled, appears on the 
‘Assyrian robe (Brunn, fig. 72), and in general the arrangement within 
the bands of the silver and silver-gilt bowls, that of juxtaposition 
rather than of unity, is quite what Brunn accepts as characteristic of 
the Mycenan spirit. Furthermore, in consonance with the dogmas 
educed above, the Greeks of Cyprus should be Achzans, and have car- 
ried with them the tenets of the Mycenzan art, as they did the “ South-* 
Achean” language; and nowhere do we find the Dipylon style 
native in Cyprus, while neither the source nor the initial period of 
the concentric circles on Cypriote pottery is certain. The provin- 
cial borrowing of styles from abroad in that island during the 
historic period is so flagrant that we may well have our sus- 
picions of great originality in earlier times. Brunn dwells upon 
the Greeks carrying their poetry with them thither; but we have 
no evidence of it, if their entrance into the island was early. Cer- 
tainly the Cypria was later than the [liad, and its long-drawn, 
continuous flow savors rather of the characteristics assigned to the 
Mycenean race than of the Aristotelian unity of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Against the Pheenician origin of the style in question, 
Brunn objects that the Phoenicians never exhibited any distinctly 
artistic sense, and cites in particular the inartistic form of their let- 
ters. In reply, it may be said that neither did the Greeks give an 
artistic form to their letters until toward the fifth century, with a single 
exception. This exception is in the oldest alphabet of Gortyna in 
Crete, where some of the characters were moulded soon after their 
reception from the Pheenicians, under a definite artistic feeling. This 
fact bears a striking resemblance to the artistic moulding of oriental 
types in the shield of the Idzean grotto (Brunn, fig. 63). The proper 
position of Dorian Crete, in this question, is yet to be ascertained with 
certainty ; but we must not forget the fame which the Greeks accorded 
her at the forefront of the historic period. 

In pursuance of his theory Brunn carries the war into—Mesopota- 
mia. Heuzey and Perrot have already dwelt upon the reflex action 
of Greece upon the Orient; our author goes further. He assumes 
that the lifelike representations of the sculptures in the palace of 
Asshurbanipal at Koyunjik are due to the Greek element among the 
workmen from Cyprus and Cilicia. On no other ground can he ex- 
plain how a long-practiced art could be so vivified just at its close, 
and turn into paths almost in contradiction to its previous conditions, 
save by the introduction of a new principle from without. But we 
may ask where in Greek art, of the first half of the seventh century, 
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can any such truth to nature be found as is seen in the hounds and 
the wounded lioness of Koyunjik? One feels that the theory is seek- 
ing to make water rise higher than its source. If these sculptures are 
by Hellenic artists, we must rather suppose a firing of dormant quali- 
ties by contact with the older ways and methods. But the path is 
not altogether a different one from that of earlier Assyrian produc- 
tions. It is rather a happier development of similar tendencies, and 
the same arguments which have been applied by our author to the 
Baphio cups may here serve to explain the height to which a native 
genius has raised a portion of the subjects sculptured. 

It is not necessary to follow our author through his treatment of 
the various phases of vase painting, but we must pause for a moment 
before his Chalcidian heresy. It is no novelty, but it has hardly 
found sufficient acceptance to make it well known. Epigraphists, 
dialectologists, critics of vase paintings and Chalcidian art in general, 
have alike rejected it or silently ignored it. It assumes that all the 
so-called Chalcidian vases are late imitations or inventions. The 
assumption is one of wide-reaching consequences, and its acceptance 
brings many a pretty and ingenious fabric tumbling about the ears. 
We could have wished that it had not found entrance into this monu- 
mental work. For a monumental work it is, however much one may 
criticise it in single traits. Indeed, it may be said to form the first 
scientific and philosophical redaction of the earliest phases of Greek 
art, with a definite comprehension of the whole extent, and a clear ° 
and harmonious aim working steadily and unswerving toward its 
goal. The reader feels the master-mind which has made the subject 
its own, and seized the spirit which wrought upon the artistic impulse 
of this early day. 

In a history of art, one of the extremely important features is the 
illustration by which the reader is to obtain a right conception of the 
monuments treated. An illustration which errs by over-crudeness or 
by over-refinement is equally misleading and equally vicious. Where 
possible the photographic reproduction by some of the processes 
should alone be employed. No one has more emphasized the import- 
ance of this than Brunn, by his editing of the fine series of plates in 
his Denkmaeler, which has now reached about the three hundredth 
number. In the volume before us he has employed the process very 
frequently, but not always with success. On the one hand, the repro- 
duction is inclined to lack clearness and firmness, and on the other 
he has allowed it often to be reduced too much, so that a glass is 
necessary to develop the details. Yet, on the whole, unusual care 
has been taken to present the genuine stamp of the object. We 
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miss the elegance and finish that characterize French work, pre- 
eminently the rival history of Collignon; but we feel grateful for all 
the pains exerted to secure honesty and fidelity. 


A. C. Merriam. 
June, 1893. 


CuarLes Normanp. La Troie Homére. Exploration artistique 
et archéologique. Album de l’ami des monuments et des arts, 
98 Rue de Miromesnil. Paris, 1892. 


A Frenchman here anticipates the Germans in publishing a read- 
able and well illustrated book covering the recent excavations in 
Hissarlik-Troy, which Schliemann planned and would have executed 
but for his sudden death. Though it is not customary for scholars to 
anticipate the publication of foreign excavations, we may rejoice that 
the author has taken the pains to study the ruins with diligence 
and in some cases to have taken original drawings and measurements’ 
Of the seven “cities” of Schliemann he recognized only four, a view 
which was formerly justifiable, and is adopted by Schuchhardt in his 
volume on Schliemann’s excavations. But since the year 1890 the 
excavations of the sixth “city” have revealed pottery like that of 
Mykenai and Tiryns, and cannot therefore be passed by. One who 
cannot admit the nine different strata which actually exist in the 
akropolis must at least recognize the following : 

1.) Original settlement, immediately upon the rock. 

2.) Several metres high, a stately citadel, with houses, town walls, 
towers and gates; several times destroyed by fire. 

3.) Above the ruins of the citadel several superposed villages of 
plain houses, often burned and renewed. 

4.) Higher still a citadel with several large buildings and a strong 
fortification wall, contemporary with the royal palaces of Mykenai, 
Tiryns and Athens. 

5.) The three uppermost strata, whose buildings and walls belong 
to Greek, Hellenistic and Roman times. 

The view that the second of these “cities” represented Homer’s 
Troy was tenable before 1890, but now it must be recognized that this 
city was pre-Homeric, and possibly the historic ground for the myth 
he relates of its destruction by Herakles. Its pottery has been held 
to be pre-Homeric by G. Perrot and other scholars. Homer’s Troy 
corresponds to the sixth stratum, measured from below, which as yet 
has been only partially excavated. Of the uppermost layer, the 
Greco-Roman Troy, there is here described only the great temple of 
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Athena and the semicircular theatre-like building, probably belong- 
ing to the Augustan era. There is added a useful compilation from 
inscriptions and literature of the buildings of Troy, as yet not discoy- 
ered; also a bibliography relating to Troy, consisting of thirteen 
pamphlets and books of preceding centuries, twenty-nine from the 
first half of the present century, and one hundred and twenty-two 
since Schliemann began his excavations.—WILHELM DORPFELD in Berl. 
Phil. Woch., 1593, p. 933. 


CuristiAN Beteer. Die mykenische Lokalsage von den Gribern 
Agamemnons und der seinen im Zusammenhange der qriechischen 
Sagenentwickelng. Mit einer Rekonstruktion des Sehliemann- 
schen Griberrundes und sieben Pliinen. |Wissenschaftliche 
Beilage zum Programm des Friedrichs-Gymnasiums zu Berlin. 
4to, pp. 42. Giirtner, Berlin, 1893. 


The author begins with a careful criticism of the myth concerning 
the graves at Mykenai, then of the grave of Agamemnon in poetry 
and pictorial art, then of the account of Pausanias, and finally gives 
its reconstruction. The reconstruction is evidently correct, proving 
that the stelae were those of Atreus, Agamemnon, Eurymedon, Kas- 
sandra and Elektra; also of the children of Agamemnon and Kas- 
sandra, namely, Teledamos and Pelops, and the children of Elektra 
and Pylades, namely, Medon and Strophios—W. Guruirr in Berl. 
Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 785. 


Joser Murr. Die Gottheit der Griechen als Naturmacht. Grundziige 
eines einheitlichen Systems Griechischer Gitterlehre. Zug- 
leich einleitender Teil 3" des Verf. ‘Pflanzenwelt in der griech. 
Mythologie. 8vo, pp. xm, 80. Wagnersche Universitiits- 
Buchandlung, Innsbruck, 1892. 


As the general principle for all the chief Greek divinities, through 
which they come into existence, the author regards light and moist- 
ure as of the widest importance. Not only Zeus, but also Hermes, 
Apollon, Asklepios, Dionysos, Hephaistos, Pan, Ares, and even Po- 
seidon and Hades, are original male personifications of Heaven, by the 
side of whom Hera, Dione, Leto, Demeter, Persephone, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Athena and the Nymphs are corresponding female personifi- 
sations of the power of Heaven. Strictly speaking, Murr’s conception 
of the rich pantheon of the Greeks is a Monotheism, which, however, 
as far back as we can trace it, appears as a Dualism. Accordingly 
he believes that each Greek race-stock had its original pair of divini- 
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ties until the supremacy of one tribe brought with it the supremacy 
of one pair of divinities, to whom the others were subordinated. Had 
he, however, instead of starting from preconceived opinions, histo- 
rically and critically examined his sources, he would hardly have been 
led to the hypothesis of an original monotheism.—W. H. Roscuer in 
Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 914. 


G. F. Uneer. Zeitrechnung der Griechen und Rimer. Uandbuch 
der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaften, herausg. von I. v. 
Miiller. Bd. 1 (S. 716-831). 2 Aufl. Beck, Miinchen. 


The merit of this work consists in the independence with which 
the author has handled his material. This independence is also the 
source of the failings of the volume. Such a handbook should not 
represent the standpoint of a single investigator merely, at least when 
he deviates, as Unger does, from the results of modern chronological 
investigation. So thoroughly considered a theory as that of Bilfinger, 
that the Greek and Roman day began with the morning, should not 
be so lightly dismissed. He might also have given other tables of the 
Attic year, those of Mommsen and Boeckh, for example, as well as 
his own; and have added references to prove the truth of his own 
view.— WILHELM Soutan, in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 984. 


Sam Wipe. Lakonische Kulte. 8vo, pp. vut, 417. Teubner, 

Leipzig, 1893. 

The author, already favorably known by an excellent memoir on 
the cults of Troizén and Epidauros, De Sacris Troezeniorum Hermionen- 
sium, Epidauriorum (Upsala, 1888), a book which inspired Immerwahr 
to write his Arkadische Kulte, gives us in this volume the results of 
considerable research not only amongst inscriptions and authors, but 
also coins and figured monuments. M. Wide guards against prema- 
ture generalizations and venturesome theories; he has not even dared 
to entertain the systematic distinction between the Dorian and “ pre- 
Dorian” cults, but towards the end of his book he expresses the 
interesting opinion that the Dorian conquest had little influence on 
the Lakonian religions. We hope M. Wide will find imitators, just 
as he already has a precursor in Immerwahr. When we possess like 
statistics for all the countries of the Greek world, the knowledge of 
Greek mythology will rest on a sounder basis. The indexes of such 
volumes are in themselves of great value. It is to be hoped that his 
promised book on Beeotian cults will soon appear.—Revue des Etudes 
Grecques, April-June, 1893; Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 987. 
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Gaston Coveny. L’Art Antique. 2¢ Partie: La Gréece—Rome. 
Choix de lectures sur l’histoire de l’art, l’esthétique et l’arché- 
ologie accompagnée de notes explicatives, historiques et bibli- 
ographiques. 8vo, pp. 361, 78 gravures. Firmin-Didot, 
Paris, 1893. 


This is a history of art in Greece and Rome, extracted from the 
writings of twenty different authors, most of whom, like Beulé, 
Chipiez, Collignon, Diehl, Lenormant, Martha, Perrot, Reinach and 
Taine, are well known outside of France. This method necessarily 
results in /acunae which M. Cougny has attempted to supply in notes. 
Thus Mykenai, the Athenian poros sculptures, the Aigina marbles, 
are disposed of in brief foot-notes. Skopas receives no attention and 
Lysippos almost none. Having also too much regard for the renown 
of the writers, antiquated views are here maintained. The illustra- 
tions are small and some beneath criticism.—Fritz BAUMGARTEN in 
Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 989. 


Iwan v. Mtuier. Handbuch der Klass, Alterthumswissenschaft, 
Iv, 1 Abt. 2 Hiilfte: Dée qriechischen Privataltertiimer ADOLF 
Baver, Die griechischen Kriegsaltertiimer. Zweite umgear- 
beitete und sehr vermehrte Auflage (mit Register). Large 
8vo, pp. 1x, 502. II. Beck, Miinchen, 1893. 


The director of the new philological encyclopedia has condensed 
a fulness of material in comparatively small compass. A complete 
picture of ancient life is laid before us in these pages, which contain 
also many references to illustrations of monuments. The Kriegsalter- 
tiimer in this edition is much enlarged. The author’s standpoint is 
essentially military, and he seems well versed in modern military 
literature. The military grounds of Graeco-Macedonian history are 
set forth in a masterly fashion. But he is less well versed in monu- 
mental evidence, and the faults of the book arise chiefly from this 
deficiency.—Sirri in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 1053. 


Gustav Ginpert. [Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer. 
Erster Band. 2° Auflage. 8°, pp. 518. Leipzig, Teubner, 1893. 


This work of Gilbert, the first edition of which appeared in 1881, 
is undoubtedly the best arranged manual of Greek political antiqui- 
ties that we possess. The present edition contains about 100 pages 
more than the preceding one, and the author has made use of the 
epigraphical discoveries of the last ten years, as well as recent works 
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by German philologists. Too much blind respect, perhaps, is paid to 
the lately recovered treatise by Aristotle on the Polity of the Athe- 
nians, especially as the author himself, in his preface, shows how, 
among Aristotle’s sources, many were untrustworthy and served a 
party spirit—Revue des Etudes Grecques, April-June, 1893. 


AprRIEN Jotany. Histoire des Ordres dans (Architecture. 8°, pp. 
227. Paris, Dujardin, 1892. 


The friends of the late lamented Adrien Joigny have done well to 
collect in one volume the articles which he published in the Encyelo- 
pédie de l Architecture et de la Construction. Taken together they form, 
as it were, a history of the orders, principally in Greek art. Such an 
article as that on the Capital is a veritable monograph upon the sub- 
ject, containing, along with an extended knowledge of the monuments, 
original views which show reflection and independence of thought. 
One cannot accept all the author’s opinions, as, for instance, his expla- 
nation of the origin of the Ionic column, but the knowledge and 
talent with which his ideas are all expressed must certainly meet with 
general appreciation.— Revue des Etudes Grecques, April-June, 1893. 


Feix Ravatsson. La Vénus de Milo, Extrait des mémoires de 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tome XxxIv, 
1 partie. 4to, pp. 112, 4 pl. Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 1892. 


This monograph contains a useful compilation of documents refer- 
ring to the discovery and acquisition of the Venus of Milo. The myth 
that the statue, when first found, was standing upright, with both 
arms complete, and was injured in the quarrel over its shipment, is 
traced back to the French consular agent at Brest. A new document is 
published, in a letter from M.Senez, who took part in the expedition; 
also an original sketch by M. Voutier, taken immediately after the 
discovery of the Venus, but not, however, of much value, since in his 
drawing he arbitrarily made the base more extensive than in reality. 
M. Ravaisson’s method is unscientific and his knowledge small. It 
is impossible to accept his restoration of the group of Venus and the 
Borghese Ares, called by him Theseus. This is a sample of his rea- 
soning. The statue of the Borghese Ares in the Louvre is of Pentelic 
marble, therefore it represents a hero dear to Athens, namely, Theseus. 
As a sample of his archeological judgment may be cited his mistak- 
ing acommon Roman method of arranging the chiton as a sign of 
the workmanship of the age of Perikles—A. FurTwANGLER, in Berl. 
Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 1107. 
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J. Overseck. (reschichte der Griechischen Plastik. 4. Aufl. 1892. 
Leipzig, Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 


No period has been so brilliant and so full of important results as 
regards the investigation of the monuments of antiquity as the latter 
part of thiscentury. The great increase in the material at hand must 
necessarily bring with it new opinions and judgments of newly discov- 
ered as well as of previously known monuments, and impose upon 
the archeological science of the present time a double task: the duty 
of careful observation in face of the discoveries, and the obligation to 
systematize that which has been discovered. Though the time for 
the second half of this task may seem to some not yet arrived, it must 
be attempted, lest we be driven into a period of mere accumulation of 
notes. Overbeck’s “Geschichte der Plastik” attempts to fulfill this 
obligation, and therein lies its importance. The present first half- 
volume, divided into two books, carries us to the beginning of the 
Periclean period, and contains sixty pages and twenty-three illustra- 
tions more than the corresponding part of the third edition. The new 
illustrations are excellent, and represent for the most part monuments 
discovered since the appearance of the third edition. 

The “Mycenean” civilization is a foreign product that passed 
already complete from the East to Greece. That there was some local 
imitation is natural. The question as to the origin of that civilization 
is not yet answered. The roots of the art of metal-working, of which 
the cups from Vaphio are perhaps the most striking examples, might 
be sought in Syria. At any rate the Phoenicians were the most active 
force in the spread of this art, though an indirect influence of Egypt 
appears not improbable. 

The first two chapters of the second book are rearranged. The first, 
after a brief review of the relations of poetry and art, discusses the 
chest of Kypselos, the Amyclean throne, and the reliefs of Athena 
Chalkioikos. The Amyclean throne is regarded as a work in thin 
plates of metal. The chest of Kypselos is newly dated, and the 
Kalon-inscription is used in dating Gitiadas. The second chapter 
treats connectedly the artists down to Endoios. The third chapter 
treats of the extant monuments of this period, closing with the metopes 
of Selinus. Overbeck’s views concerning Ageladas and Onatas, Kri- 
tios and Nesiotes, contained in chapter tv, are already known from 
recent articles. The fifth chapter, treating of the extant monuments 
of olympiads 60 to 79, has necessarily been much altered and enlarged 
with the addition of newly-discovered material, especially the works of 
early Attic art, which are fully discussed. The sixth chapter, on the 
contrary, treats of much the same material as in the third edition. 
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Overbeck’s work offers a careful, finely drawn, and very prudently 
outlined picture of the history of ancient sculpture as it presents itself 
to us to-day.—ArrHuR ScHNEIDER in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, 1893, p. 349. Cf. Sirti in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 1137. 


Hugo Maenus. Die Darstellung des Auges in der antiken Plastik. 
Mit 10 Figuren. 8vo, pp. 96. E. A. Seemann, Leipzig, 1892. 


This book treats first of the anatomical character of the eye in its 
relation to plastic art, then, in separate sections, of its representation 
in ancient Greek sculpture. He follows the changes from the archaic 
period to the period of transition and the period of Pheidias, then to 
that of Skopas and Praxiteles and Lysippos and the Alexandrian 
period. In spite of many errors of detail, the general points in the 
development of the representation of the eye through the different 
periods is rightly given. The illustrations are unfortunately not well 
executed.—A. KALKMANN in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 662. 


W. Matmpere. Die Metopen der altgriechischen Tempel. Fine 
Untersuchung aus dem Gebiete der dekorativen Skulptur. Mit 
4 Tafeln. 8vo, pp. xv1, 197. Mattiesen, Dorpat, 1892. 


This work is in Russian, but the author gives a somewhat extended 
notice of his conclusions in the Berl. Phil. Woch. He here surveys 
the metopes of Greek temples in historical sequence, beginning with 
the metopes of the temple of Assos, which he assigns, in opposition to 
Clarke (Papers of Arch. Inst. Amer., Vol. I, p. 100), to the v1 century. 
He also differs from other writers in respect to the position and inter- 
pretation of many metopes. In conclusion, he finds that the Gigan- 
tomachy plays the largest roll among metopal subjects, next follow the 
Trojan contests with the Iliupersis, and the deeds of Herakles, whereas 
the Kentauromachy, better adapted for friezes, occurs only once in 
metopes.—MA LMBERG in Berl. Phil. Woch., pp. 781 and 820. 


La Cottection Barracco. Published by Fr. Bruckmany, with 
text by Grovannt Barracco and W. Hetsie. Verlagsanstatt 
fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. Miinchen, 1893. 


This is an expensive work, produced in the style of- Brunn’s 
“Denkmiiler” and Brunn-Arndt’s “ Portriits” and Bode’s “ Renais- 
sance-Sculptur Toscanas,” by the same enterprising publishers. The 
collection of Senator Don Giovanni Barracco is one which in scientific 
interest outweighs all the collections in the palazzi and villas of 
Rome. It is the result of many years of intelligent collection with a 
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scientific purpose in view. Barracco has admitted to his collection 
hardly any pieces but those which are of importance to the history of 
art and illustrate the specifically Greek workmanship from the 
Archaic to the Hellenistic period. The v1 and v centuries are here 
represented by fine examples of sculpture, some of which are already 
known from casts and publications, such as the relief of a horseman 
on an Attic funerary stele, a marble head resembling those of Aigina, 
a replica of the head of Apollo at Kassel, and of the Marsyas by 
Myron, and thestatue of anephebe. This collection, which in recent 
times has had no parallel in private collections, except those of Sabu- 
roff and Jakobsen, has hitherto been difficult of access. The pros- 
pectus promises seventy plates, which certainly will be an important 
contribution to the history of art.—Franz SrupniczKa in Berl. Phil. 
Woch., 1893, p. 692. 


Turopor Scurerer. Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder. Mit unter- 
stiitzung des kgl. Siichsischen Ministeriums des Kultus und 
der kgl. Siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Fol. 
Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig. 

Since 1889, when the first instalment of this work was published, 
there have appeared eight more parts, leaving only two or three more 
to make the work complete. In the first forty plates are gathered the 
large landscapes, the Prachtreliefs, as the author calls them. In a 
second division of the work come the smaller, finely executed Kabinett- 
stiicke. The text is still unpublished. The quality of the helio- 
gravures is well sustained.—ALr. BrueckNeR in Berl. Phil. Woch., 
1893, p. 1178. 


Frieprich Korrp. Ueber das Bildniss Alexanders des Grossen. 
Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der archiologischen Ges- 
ellschaft zu Berlin. Mit 3 Tafeln und 20 Abbildungen im Text. 
4to. pp. 33. G. Reimer, Berlin, 1893. 

This is an attractive publication, both in its illustrations and in its 
style. The bust which is nearest to Lysippos in style is taken to be the 
Hermes Azara in the Louvre. The Rondanini Alexander in the 
Glyptothek, Munich, is taken to be a copy of Leochares’ chryselephan- 
tine statue of Alexander in Olympia. More in the school of Skopas 
is the portrait from Alexandria, now in the British Museum. The 
head in the Capitol at Rome is thought to be a Helios, and the dying 
Alexander of the Uffizi a dying giant. Several heads now in England are 
here published for the first time.—Fritz BAuMGARTEN in Berl. Phil. 
Woch., 1893, p. 852. 
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F. R. Dressier. Triton und die Tritonen in der Litteratur und Kunst 
der Griechen und Rimer. 1 Teil. Programm des kgl. Gym- 
nasiums zu Wiirzen. pp. m1, 47. 1893. Beide Teile auch 
zusammen in Commission bei Teubner in Leipzig unter dem 
Zusatztitel: ru. mu Teil. Sonderabdriicke aus der Prog. ete. 
1892-93. 

Starting with representations of fish-tailed sea monsters in ancient 
Oriental art, the author treats first of similar monsters in early Greek 
monuments. In certain cases there may be some doubt whether they 
should be classed as Tritons or as similar sea divinities of lower rank 
(Halios, Geron, Nereus, Glaukos). Subsequent paragraphs enumer- 
ate and explain the monuments which represent Triton and the 
Tritons in association with other divinities, especially Poseidon, Am- 
phitrite, Okeanos, Aphrodite, ete. Next are considered the enigmatic 
representations of Tritons and Nereids on sepulchral monuments, 
especially sarcophagi—possibly to be explained by a belief in the 
transformation of the dead into water divinities and sea animals, as in 
the legends of Ino-Leukothea, Halia, Kombe, Palaimon, Glaukos, 
Pontios, Enalos and the Tyrrhenian robbers. Finally the author 
makes useful observations on the decoration, dress and attributes of 
Tritons.—W. H. Roscuer in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 885. 


AEGYPTISCHE UrRKUNDEN aus den Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin 

herausgegeben von der Generalvervaltung. Griechische Ur- 
kunden. Heft 1-4. Weidman, Berlin, 1892-93. 


The administration of the Royal Museum of Berlin has decided to 
begin the publication of the papyri in their possession. The begin- 
ning is made with Greek documents. Prof. Erman represents the 
Egyptian section of the museum, and with him are associated Prof. 
Wilcken, Dr. Krebs and Dr. Viereck. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that these manuscripts are photo-lithographically reproduced rather 
than printed from type. The study of Greek law and legal termin- 
ology, as well as that of the administration of justice in the m and 1 
century, will be substantially furthered through the publication of 
these documents.—GrapeEnwitz in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 718. 


Konrapv Die rimisehen Kastelle in Wiirtemburg. Mit zwei 
Kartenskizzen und 18 Situationspliinen. Stuttgart: Weise, 
1892. 

This is a pamphlet designed to popularize the work of the Reichs- 
limeskommission in anticipation of their fuller publication. It treats 
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of the eighteen Roman forts or fortified camps, which have already 
been determined with greater or less security and of which plans are 
here given.—GerorGeE Wo rr in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1893, p. 632. 


MEDIAVAL ARCHAOLOCY. 


Marcet Reymonp and Cuar.es Grraup. La Chapelle Saint-Lau- 
rent, & Grenoble. 8vo, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1893. 


The Chapelle Saint-Laurent, which serves as the crypt of a x1r 
century church at Grenoble, is one of the most curious monuments 
in France, both from an artistic and archeological point of view. 
Attention was called to it in 1867 by Louis Gonse, in his Notes d’un 
voyage dans le Midi dela France, but it is now more fully published 
with phototype illustrations. It is in plan a Greek cross, exhibits a 
variety of vaults and an interesting system of engaged columns. It 
is of the type of the chapels of 8. Sixtus and 8. Soter, erected in 
Rome between the rv and yi centuries, and of S. Honorat, in the 
islands of Lérins, and of 8. Croix, at Montmajour. It is well preserved 
and more complete than the chapels in Rome, and belongs to Mero- 
vingian times, about the vi century. The decoration, as interesting 
as that of the baptistery of Poitiers and that of the crypt of Jouarre, is 
remarkably well done, and the twenty capitals preserve the motifs of 
the Christian art of the Catacombs.—L. G. in Chron. des Arts, 1893, p. 248. 


La Normandie Monumentale et Pittoresque. TWeliogravures de P. 
Dujardin, d’aprés les photographies de E. Letellier; texte par 
une Société d’antiquaires et de littérateurs. Livraisons 25 A 
32. Havre: Lemale et Cie. 

These eight numbers finish the first volume of a work meriting the 
highest praise. The excellence of the illustrations, which are perfect 
works of art, combined with the admirable text, contributed by schol- 
arly historians and archeologists, make the publication most valuable. 
Among the heliogravures especially worthy of praise, may be mentioned 
the Ruins of the Chateau d’ Arques, the Manor of Ango, the Chateau of 
Dieppe and the Church of the Bourg-Dun. The names of MM. Simeon 
Luce and A. Darcel appear amongst those who contribute to the text, 
while an introduction by M. Armand Dayot, the well-known critic, 
accompanies this first volume, and M. Dayot has been charged with 
the same task for each of the four volumes that are still to appear. 
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Haver und Weysser. Die Bau- und Kunstdenkméler im Kreise Her- 
zogthum Lauenburg. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kreis- 
stande, Ratzeburg. 

The castle of Lauenburg was never a magnificent building and but 
little now remains of it. The great plans of the seventeenth century 
were never carried out. About 1600 the Stadtkirche was made, by 
Franz II, a splendid monument of the lower Saxon dukes. Originally 
Gothic, it received renaissance adornments. Most remarkable was 
the monument of the dukes, published from views in a manuscript of 
Dr. Schilherr. The work itself dates from 1599, but is almost entirely 
destroyed, having been “ restored ” in 1827. 

The Nikolaikirche in Mélln in a transition style still little removed 
from late Romanesque, is well preserved. It was originally built in the 
twelfth century. Some parts of Gothic style were added. It had 
many altars, and a bell with late Gothic ornamentation, dated 1468. 
In Schwarzenbeck pure Gothic ornament is found of the year 1645. 
In Biichen the church is of transition style, with a choir of late Gothic. 
In spite of much injury to the church, the paintings of archers, etc., 
are in great part preserved, with biblical and legendary scenes. The 
church in Breitenfelde is not unlike that in Biichen, and has a window 
painted in the fourteenth century. The illustrations of the book are 
praiseworthy, but the work is to be used with caution.—Doris 
ScHNITTGER-SCHLESWIGIN, Repertorium fiir Kunstwisserischaft, 1893, p. 354. 


Bezoup und Rrent. Die Kunstdenkmédler des Konigreiches Bayern 
vom 2 bis zum Ende des 18 Jahrhunderts. 1 Band. Die Kunst- 
denkmale des Regierungsbezirks Oberbayern. Bearbeitet von 
Gustav. v. Bezold und Dr. Berthold Riehl; unter Mitwirkung 
anderer Gelehrter und Kiinstler. Mit einem Atlas von 150 
bis 170 Lichtdruck- und Photogravure-Tafeln. Lieferung 1. 
Verlag von Jos. Albert, Munich, 1892. 

The eight plates of this first number of the publication of monu- 
ments of art in Bavaria are distinguished for clearness and sharpness. 
The monuments here represented are the Obere Pfarrkirche and the 
Garnisonskirche at Ingolstadt. A somewhat more complete bibliogra- 
phy would be desirable than appears to be intended.—Repertorium fiir 
Kuntswissenschaft, 1893, p. 256. 

W. Bove. Die italienische Plastik (Handbiicher der kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin). Berlin, Spemann, 1891. 

“ The course of development of Italian sculpture is portrayed, and 
the great artists are brought before us in a masterly manner.” The 
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complete mastery of the author over his subject, his familiarity with 
the works described, as well as with the literature concerning them, is 
evident. Little fault is to be found with the book, unless it be that 
the first chapter—early Christian sculpture—is too brief.—H. J. 
(ANITSCHEK) in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 243. 


Artuur Passt. Kirchen-Mibel des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. 
Chorstiihle, Kanzeln, Lettner und andere Gegenstiinde Kirch- 
licher Einrichtung. Heinrich Keller, Frankfurt a. M., 1891. 


The thirty plates reproduce articles of church furniture of Gothic 
style. The time represented extends from the xu to the xvi century. 
The present time is represented by four articles in wood by Otto 
Mengelberg, of Cologne. Simplicity, utility and beauty determined 
the choice of examples. The excellent reproductions of important 
specimens of church furniture will be welcome.—Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 255. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Witty Pastor. Donatello. Eine evolutionistische Untersuchung auf 
kunsthistorischem Gebiet. Giessen, 1892. 


Pastor finds Donatello interesting on account of the irregularity of 
his development. His early works show constant advance. “ In the 
Campanile statues Donatello takes another direction: instead of 
energy weakness, instead of beauty ugliness.” In his later work he 
never quite succeeds in returning to his early excellence. “ Unity of 
personality is what is lacking in Donatello.” This yiew of Donatello’s 
character and artistic progress is not altogether correct. The chief 
excellence of Pastor’s book lies in its stylistic analyses. Pastor shows 
independence, an observing eye and considerable literary ability. The 
faults of the book are due to too brief occupation with problems of art 
history.—H. in Repertorium fiir Kunstw., 1893, p. 131. 


Georges LAFENESTRE et Evatne RicutenserGer. La Peinture 
au Musée du Louvre. 8vo, 400 p. Paris, May et Motteroz. 


This volume, which is issued not under the auspices of the Louvre, 
as might have been expected, but through the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers, supplies a long-felt want. The catalogue is enriched with a 
hundred reproductions of art-objects, generally well executed, and 
furnishes abundant information of the sort that the public will gladly 
accept. 
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Pavut Lerort. Le Peinture espagnole. Bibliotheque de l’enseigne- 
ment des Beaux Arts. Sm. 8°. Paris, Quantin, 1893. 


M. Paul Lefort’s frequent excursions to Spain and his special 
studies of Spanish masters, Goya, Murillo, Velasquez, Ribera, Zurbaran 
and others, have been an admirable preparation for this synthetic 
study, which begins with the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages and ends with the Spanish paintings of the present day. It is 
clearly written, well proportioned and condensed, a true manual, useful 
alike to the learned and the ignorant. The illustrations are selected 
with care.—L. G. in Chron. des Arts, 1893, p. 256. 


Gustav Mtuier-Grote. Die Malereien des Huldiqungssaales im 
Rathhause zu Goslar. Mit IMlustrationen und Lichtdrucktafeln. 
Berlin, G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1892. 


Miiller-Grote (as also Engelhard, Progr. d. Progymnasiums, Duder- 
stadt, 1891) shows that Kratz was wrong in asserting that Wolgemuth 
was the artist of these paintings. Miiller-Grote is, however, wrong in 
maintaining that Raphon is the artist, for the Brunswick altar, upon 
which he relies as his main argument, is not by Raphon. In the 
introduction he gives an excellent discussion of German (especially 
lower Saxon) town halls (Rathhiiuser), and, as an excursus, an essay 
on representations of Sibyls in the 15th and 16th centuries.—H. 
J(ANITSCHEK) in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 251. 


Ivan Lermouierr. Kunstkritische Studien iiber Italienische Malerei. 
Die Galerie zu Berlin. Nebst einem Lebensbilde Giovanni Morelli’s, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Gustav Frizzoni. Leipzig, 1893. 


Giovanni Morelli died Feb. 28, 1891, and had prepared but a small 
part of this third and last volume of the new edition of his critical 
writings on art. The work of preparing the edition has been per- 
formed by Frizzoni in accordance with Morelli’s views. The book 
contains new observations and expresses new views concerning many 
paintings in the gallery at Berlin and elsewhere, and new discussions 
of greater or less extent relating to Ghirlandaio, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Leonardo, Zoppo, Sebastiano del Piombo, Verrocchio, the Milanese 
school. This volume treats with most detail the early work of 
Raphael. The list of works of Timoteo Viti is considerably length- 
ened.—W. vy. Serpiirz in Repertorium fiir Kunstw., 1893, p. 244. 
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Kart Woermann. Katalog der Konigl. Geméldegalerie zu Dresden, 
Grosse Ausgabe. Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 
Dresden, 1892. 

Woermann had the most difficult task to accomplish in preparing 
the first edition of this catalogue, which appeared in 1887. The 
names attached to the pictures were to be investigated, and sometimes 
changed, and some pictures which had long been ranked among the 
pearls of the collection had to be restored to their proper position, as, 
for instance, the copies of Holbein’s Madonna and Correggio’s Mag- 
dalen. This demanded genuine courage, a quality for the display of 
which the second edition also offers opportunity, for not only the 
Christ bearing the cross bought under the previous administration as 
a work of Sebastiano del Piombo, but also the Madonna with saints 
bought as a Lotto by Woermann himself in the first part of his direc- 
torship, had to be given up. On the other hand, several hitherto 
neglected pictures are now newly assigned to distinguished masters, 
one to Lotto, two to Vrooms, one or two to Rembrandt. 

New names, either of artists or of subjects, are attached to many 
paintings. The following are marked as new acquisitions: Reynolds, 
male portrait 798 B; A. vy. Croos, river landscape, 1338 D; style of 
Mantegna, Pietdi, 2189 A; Netherlander about 1560, Christ blessing 
little children, 2189 B; J. A. Duck, gay company, 2189 C; Eeckhout, 
Jacob’s dream, 2189 D. 

In passing the entire gallery in review, many remarks suggest them- 
selves to the reviewer, some in confirmation of Woermann’s opinions, 
some in disagreement with them. Such a work as this catalogue adds 
undeniably to the value of the gallery —W. v. Sem in Repertorium 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 369. 


Corn. Horsteepe pe Groot. Quellenstudien zur hollindischen 
Kunstgeschichte. Arnold Houbraken und seine “ Groote Sehon- 
burgh.” Haag. Martinus Nijhoff, 1893. 


Whoever wishes to use Houbraken will hereafter find Hofsteede 
de Groot indispensable. The author gives a short biography and 
characterization of Houbraken, a list of his works (to which he adds 
a considerable number), information concerning the appearance of 
the “Groote Schonburgh” and its editions, an investigation of the 
“sources ” of Houbraken, both literary and others, a characterization 
of Houbraken as an historian, and in the second part of his work a 
detailed examination and proof of the literary sources. The value of 
the book is increased by excellent indexes.—W. Bope in Repertorium 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 357. 
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DanteL Burckuarpt. Diirer’s Aufenthalt in Basel, 1492-1494. 
Mit 15 Text-Illustrationen und 50 Tafeln in Lichtdruck. Munich 
and Leipsig, G. Hirth, 1892. 


The author publishes as works of Diirer a number of drawings on 
uncarved blocks of wood in the cabinet of engravings in the museum 
at Basle. The drawings were originally intended as illustrations for 
an edition of Terence. Burckhardt thinks Diirer spent the years 
1492-1494 in Basle. In an edition of the letters of St. Jerome, that 
appeared in Basle in 1492, are prints representing St. Jerome from a 
block in the museum at Basle, which bears the full name of Diirer. 
This is evidently a work of Diirer, who was in Basle in 1492. From 
these woodcuts, Burckhardt concludes that Diirer drew the illustra- 
tions to Terence, and that from these a number of woodcuts which 
appeared in Basle about the same time are by Diirer. He mentions 
the forty-five illustrations to the “Buch des Ritters von Thurn” 
(1493), a series of illustrations from the “ Narrenschiff” of Seb. Brant 
(1492), a small woodcut with St. Sebastian in “ Bonaventura, von den 
vier Uebungen des Gemiiths,” and Diirer’s title-page to the edition of 
the “Opera Roswithae” (1501, but planned in 1492). - The stylistic 
agreement of these works is, in Burckhardt’s eyes, more convincing 
than all the evidence for Diirer’s first journey to Italy ; and, as he can 
find no date for such a journey except 1492-1494, he tries to weaken 
the evidence for it. He agrees with R. Vischer, that Diirer was not 
permanently influenced by Pleydenwurf or Wolgemuth, but was even 
in Nuremberg under Schéngauer’s influence. Burckhardt’s argu- 
ments do not destroy the evidence for Diirer’s first journey to Italy, 
which may well have taken place in 1495, and Diirer’s personal share 
in the works in question is much less than is assumed by Burck- 
hardt ; it is nevertheless true that “ Basle owes its first period of emi- 
nence in wood engraving not merely in general to the neighborhood 
of Schéngauer, but especially to the sojourn of Diirer—ALFr. ScHMIp 
in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 136. 


GABRIEL von TerEY. Albrecht Diirer’s venetianischer Aufenthalt 
1494-1495. Strassburg, J. H. Ed. Heitz, 1892. 


The author shows by Diirer’s letters of 1506 that he cannot have 
passed four months in the Tyrol in that year. He brings forward all 
the evidence—studies from Italian originals, similarity in Diirer’s 
works to those of Italian masters, ete——tending to prove that Diirer 
was in Venice in 1494-1495. “ Decisive for a sojourn in Venice in the 
winter of 1494-1495 is not .... this or that advance, this or that anal- 
ogy in itself alone, but the fact that, just at the time when.... one 
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should expect Italian influence, it appears in a whole series of dated 
works.”—ALF. Scumip, in Repertorium fiir Kunstw., 1893, p. 144. 


Anton Sprincer. Albrecht Diirer. Mit Tafeln, und Tllustrationen 
im Text. Berlin, G. Grote, 1892. 


This book appears to have grown from Springer’s lectures on Diirer. 
It is free from all learned apparatus and all polemic. The author 
clings to his opinion that in his earliest authentic copper engraving 
Diirer gave to Adam his own features. He finds no trace of a power- 
ful influence of Schéngauer upon Diirer. Diirer’s first journey to 
Italy is spoken of as an established fact. The year 1504 marks the 
height of Diirer’s development. Springer tries to prove that the 
mathematical element and the dreamy quality peculiar to Diirer were 
not opposed, but intertwined. His theoretical studies and scientific 
views are carefully treated. “Never yet has a deeper insight into 
Diirer’s artist-soul been offered in less space than in Springer’s book.” 
“Springer distinguishes a humanistic, an Erasmian, and a Melanch- 
thonian period in the course of Diirer’s development.” In his critical 
appendices the author intended to open a view of Diirer’s mode of 
work, but his death intervened when only the introduction to the 
appendices was finished. Now, without the appendices, the work is 
most useful to those who are not specialists, though the specialist also 
will be thankful for it. “As the last work of Anton Springer his 
Diirer will always be held in high honor.”—F. F. L. in Repertorium 
fiir _Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 132. 


W. J. Lorrie. Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The Rise and Decline 
of Modern Architecture in England. Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


This is the somewhat extensive title of a work in which W. J. Loftie 
argues in favor of a revival of what he calls the Palladian style. This 
style, originated by Andrea Palladio and practised by him in Italy in 
the sixteenth century, had as its distinctive quality a dependence on 
proportion and not on ornament for the attainment of beauty. It 
was introduced into England by Inigo Jones, Christopher Wren, and 
others who adopted Palladio’s plans, and marked out felicitous modi- 
fications of his forms and details. Palladian architecture is therefore 
a more inclusive term than “Queen Anne,” and Mr. Loftie, after a 
chapter on the decay of Gothic, shows how it came in as a natural 
development after Elizabethan architecture. He traces the beginnings 
of Palladian, discusses in successive chapters the chief works of Jones 
and Wren, has a chapter on Wren’s churches, and in conclusion con- 
siders the work of the successors of Wren, in whose hands the style 
has become debased till we have arrived at what Mr. Loftie calls “ the 
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reign of stucco;” and what ambitious young architects speak of as 
“the New Gothic.” 

Mr. Loftie has studiously avoided technical terms as far as possible, 
and his argument will appeal to all who desire a sound comprehension 
of the true principles of architectural art. The book is handsomely 
and generously illustrated with fifty full-page plates, showing exam- 
ples of some of the most beautiful and characteristic architecture in 
England. Some of these are from rare prints and other remote 
sources, and others are from photographs. They afford excellent 
means for comparative study, and amply vindicate Mr. Loftie’s argu- 
ment.— The Beacon. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOCY. 

Henry Barrour. The Evolution of Decorative Art. An essay 
upon its origin and development as illustrated by the art of 
modern races of mankind. 12mo. pp. xv, 131. Macmillan & 
Co., New York, 1893. 


This little volume, by the Curator of the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment of the University Museum, Oxford, is an attempt to show the 
possible origin of prehistoric art in general by means of objects taken 
from modern uncivilized peoples, and showing the origin and devel- 
opment of decorative motives. The author’s range of observation is 
not a very wide one, as he has confined himself apparently to the Pitt 
Rivers collection in Oxford, supplemented by a review of English and 
American literature. This field of observation has nevertheless en- 
abled him to produce a very interesting series of illustrative forms, 
since the Pitt Rivers collection was made with this object in view. 
His point of view, is that art is primarily naturalistic and realistic, 
becoming conventional by successive stages. In the first stage, natural 
or accidental peculiarities are appreciated as ornamental effects and 
are in some artificial manner rendered more emphatic. In the second 
stage, natural effects are imitated or copied, with more or less fidelity 
to nature. In the third stage, we meet with a gradual metamorphosis 
of design through variation, which is often unconscious and uninten- 
tional, and sometimes intentional. 

The illustrations which Mr. Balfour brings forward prove the value 
of applying the general ideas of evolution to the sphere of decorative 
design. Many forms which would otherwise remain obscure are 
rendered intelligible in the light of their origin and growth. Such 
little volumes, clearly written and from an inspiring standpoint, are 
certainly a contribution to the subject, and to be welcomed by all 
interested in the development of the history of art. A. M. 
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CAIRO.—GuHizeH WITH GILDED ILLumiNaTion.—One of the 
papyri of the Priests of Ammon lately unrolled by Dr. Brugsch, the 
Conservator of the Ghizeh Museum, was found to bear gold decora- 
tion in the illuminations, the first instance of the application of gild- 
ing to this purpose within his experience ; neither does he recall an 
example among the papyri in Europe. It is, of course, well known 
that the art of gilding was practised by the ancient Egyptians in orna- 
menting objects in wood, and it is only natural to suppose that the 
scribes would have adopted the same process to heighten the splendid 
coloration of the papyrus illuminations. The papyrus in the present 
instance is that found with the mummy of a priest of the twenty-first 
dynasty named Usaratmis. The process adopted was evidently first 
to apply a gum or varnish, and then to lay on the gold in a thin leaf. 

The last important acquisition of the museum happens to be an in- 
cense burner in wood, plated with thick gold. It is one of those ob- 
jects seen depicted in the hands of kings in adoration before a god. 
At one end of a bdton is a hand holding a cup, the other end being a 
hawk’s head; in the centre is a small vessel to contain the incense, 
which was thrown into the cup that would have held some burning 
coals. The object is very striking as a work of art. It was found at 
Dimeh, and is assigned by Dr. Brugsch to the Ptolemaic era. An in- 
cense burner of somewhat similar form, in bronze, is at the Ghizeh 
Museum, and another in the Vatican Museum, also in bronze, if we 
remember rightly.— Athen. Dec. 20. 
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The Abbot collection possesses (Catal. No. 765), a magnificent funeral 
papyrus, 22 ft. long, from Sakkarah, which is in perfect preservation 
and is beautifully illuminated with the history of the life of the de- 
ceased. In the first scene is represented the Sacred Bull, beautifully 
gilded, and the deceased supported by two or more gods. The papy- 
rus of the Ghizeh Museum is, therefore, not the only one with gold 
ornamentation.—A. L. F. Jr. 


ASIA. 
ASIA MINOR. 


AUSTRIAN MISSION TO KARIA—The mission of the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, under Drs. Kubichek and Reichel, to Karia, in 
Asia Minor, and the neighborhood, has been successful. About three 
hundred inscriptions, mostly of the Roman epoch, were found. Aph- 
rodisias, or Gheire, largely contributed to this collection.—Athenzum, 
Sept. 23. 

EXPEDITION OF M. CHANTRE.—M. Chantre, director of the museum 
at Lyons, and Mlle. Chantre, both well known for four previous mis- 
sions in Kurdistan and the Caucasus, have arrived at Constantinople 
for Asia Minor, whither they are proceeding for archeological and 
anthropological research.—Athen., May 20. 

MODERN AND ANCIENT ROADS IN EASTERN ASIA MINOR, by D. G. 
Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro, published as one of the “ Supplementary 
Papers ” of the Royal Geographical Society, forms a valuable addition 
to Prof. Ramsay’s ‘ Historical Geography of Asia Minor.’ The journeys 
described were undertaken in 1890 and 1891, mainly in the interest of 
archeological research, although a fair share of attention has been de- 
voted to the elucidation of the geography of the country. The interest 
centres in the description of a portion of the ancient military road 
which connected Cesarea with Melitene on the Euphrates. Sixty-five 
Roman miles of this road were for the first time traced by visible re- 
mains. The milestones show it to have been built during the reigns 
of ten emperors, from Septimius Severus to Diocletian.—Athen., July 29. 

INSCRIPTIONS.—Inscriptions from Thasos, ten in number, followed 
by one from Samos, are published by Otto Kern, Mitth. Athen., 1893, 
p- 257. All are fragmentary. 

Inscriptions from Miletus, eight in number, are published by Otto 
Kern, Mitth. Athen., 1893, 267. They are, for the most part, of little 
interest. The most important seems to be one in honour of Jason son 
of Demetrios. 

Two inscriptions from Nysa are published by F. Hiller v. Gaertingen 
in the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 333. Both are fragmentary and of late date. 
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In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 206, G. Weber published five late Jn- 
scriptions from southern Phrygia. 

BITHYNIA.—A funeral monument from Bithynia is published by B. 
Graef in the Mitth. Arch. Inst. Athen., xv p. 27 sq. (cut). It resem- 
bles the monument discussed Mitth. p. 80 sq. The inscriptions 
upon the monument itself and the stones near it show it to belong to 
a family burial place. 

GJOLBASCHI.—Tue Frieze.—F. Noack writes of the Frieze of Gjél- 
Baschi in the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 305. While agreeing with Benn- 
dorf in his interpretation of the other reliefs of Gjél-Baschi, Noack 
denies that the reliefs of the western wall refer to the Aethiopis and 
the taking of Troy. The battle and the siege of the city there repre- 
sented, Noack thinks may refer to some events in Lycian history. 
He supports his position by arguments drawn from accurate examin- 
ation of the frieze and from comparison with the paintings in the 
Stoa Poikile. 

ISAURIA.—Together with the Megalopolis Report there has also been 
issued to members of the Hellenic Society an illustrated paper on 
‘Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria, by Rev. A. C. Headlam, dealing 
mainly with a most important Byzantine church discovered by Prof. 
Ramsay during his last journey in Asia Minor in the company of 
Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam. 

LAMPSAKOS.—The Subdirector of the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, Khalil Bey, has suspended for the present the excavations 
at Lampsakos, and has brought some of the objects to the Museum. 
Three sarcophagi were found, which are said to have contained some 
antique gold jewellery.—Athen. June 24. 

Eighty cases of antiquities, the produce of the excavations of Khalil 
Bey in the province of Aidin, have arrived at the Imperial Museum 
of Constantinople.—Athen. May 20. 

Khalil Bey, Subdirector of the Constantinople Museum, has gone 
to Lampsakos to continue the excavations,—Athen. July 29. 

TROY.—Latest Excavations BY Dr. Dorereto.—The excavations at Troy- 
Hissarlik, which were interrupted in August, 1890, were taken up 
again May 1, 1893, and brought to a close on July 11. They were 
directed by Prof. Dérpfeld, assisted by an archeologist, M. A. Briick- 
ner, an architect, W. Wilberg, and by Weigel, a specialist in prehis- 
toric studies. The Turkish Government was represented by Prof. 
Mystakidis. The cost was defrayed by Mme. Schliemann. 

In the Mitth. Arch. Inst. Athen., 1893, p. 199 sq., W. Dérpfeld pub- 
lishes a preliminary report, under the title The New Excavations in 
Troy. The seven strata or settlements described by Schliemann in 
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“Tlios” and “Troja” are now increased by two. The sixth stratum 
is the most important, being the grandest citadel that existed on the 
hill of Hissarlik before Roman times. Remains of seven large build- 
ings were here found having in part the plans of Greek temples or of the 
megara of Tiryns and Mykenai, but excelling these in proportions and 
accuracy of building. The most remarkable lies nearly in the middle 
of the citadel, and consists of a hall 9 m. wide and 114 m. long, with 
a portico. The hall was once divided by wooden columns into three 
naves. The building resembles the temple at Neandreia excavated by 
R. Koldewey. At least as many more buildings remain to be exca- 
vated. The buildings of the sixth stratum are surrounded by a mag- 
nificent wall 5 m. thick, built of great stones. A tower 18 m. wide, 
with stairs within, still stands to the height of 8 m. at the northeast 
corner. The size of this Pergamos is about the same as that of the 
citadel at Tiryns. Its height above the plain was about 28m. The 
chief reason for the failure to recognize this stratum before is probably 
that the Romans levelled the top of the hill when the temple of 
Athena Ilia was built. “Mykenzan” vases, etc., show that this sixth 
stratum was contemporaneous with Tiryns and Mykenai. Similar 
finds on lower ground speak for the existence of a city about the cita- 
del. An urn of the same date shows traces of burning the dead. The 
nine strata are divided into three groups, as follows: 

I. Prae-Mykenean or prehistoric strata : 

a) Earliest settlement—1st stratum. 

b) Stately citadel, with dwelling-house, wall, towers and gates 
—2nd stratum. 

c) Three inconsiderable settlements, built successively over 
the burnt ruins of the 2nd stratum—3d-—5th strata. 

II. The Mykenzan stratum or Homeric Pergamos—6th stratum. 
III. The post-Mykenzean strata: 

a) Archaic dwelling-house—7th stratum. 

b) Greek-Hellenistic dwelling-house—8th stratum. 

c) Stately Roman buildings—9th stratum. 

A more detailed account is promised. 

The following is taken mainly from letters written by Dérpfeld to 
Charles Normand (L’ami des Monuments, No. 39, p. 267). “Iam now 
firmly convinced that the sixth city is that sung by Homer. This con- 
viction is based on the following facts: 1) We have found, in the sixth 
layer, by the side of a grey local pottery called Lydian by Schliemann, 
a large number of fragments of vases of the Mycenzan period, and 
even some entire vases of this period, amongst them a vase having the 
form of the Homeric double-mouthed beaker. Hence it is proved that 
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this stratum belongs to the Mycenzan period, i. ¢., between about 1500 
and 1000 B.c. 2) In this stratum we found several large buildings, a, 
b, ¢, d, e, f, whose plan corresponds with those of Tiryns and Mykenai, 
still surrounded by a wall. This acropolis of the sixth stratum is more 
than twice the size of that of the second stratum. Next year Dr. Dérp- 
feld expects to excavate the entire wall circuit of this stratum and the 
other buildings that it contains. 

The acropolis of the second stratum must therefore be regarded as 
of an earlier period than was supposed. It probably dates from be- 
tween 2500 and 2000 B. c., and the finds here made—the vases as well 
as the gold objects—belong to a period anterior to the Mycenzan 
period—an opinion which had already been expressed by such emi- 
nent archeologists as Perrot and Newton. 

Above the greater part of the second stratum the buildings of the 
sixth stratum had been destroyed during the Roman period for the 
erection of the temple of Athena, and for this reason Schliemann 
found none of them. But outside the perimetre of the second stratum 
the buildings of the Mycenzean Civilization are still preserved, and it 
is here that Dr. Dérpfeld expects to find others next season. 


KYPROS. 


IDALION.—A. N. Skias in an article entitled Kypriaka in the 
"Edypepis "Apxatodoyixy, 1893, p. 61 sq., gives notes and suggestions to the 
inscription on the large bronze plaque from Idalion, and the insecrip- 
tion Meister, Die griech. Dial. 1, p. 161, Hoffmann, Die griech. Dial. 1, p. 
82, No. 160. 


KRETE. 


NUMISMATIC SYMBOLS OF ANCIENT KRETE are discussed by J. N. 
Svoronos in the "Edypepis ’Apxaroyexy, 1893, p. 147 sq. While the 
types of the coins have been carefully studied, the symbols have been 
neglected. Svoronos takes up the certain symbols, specifying those 
belonging to eight classes :—1) On the obverse, characterizing the head 
of the god; 2) on the reverse, in direct relation to the type; 3) desig- 
nating the place where the scene is laid ; 4) characterizing the inhab- 
itants of the city where the coin is struck; 5) coats of arms of the 
cities ; 6) symbols found as types upon smaller contemporary coins of 
the same series ; 7) symbols found as types upon earlier coins of the 
same city ; 8) symbols with historical significance. To these some 
unclassified symbols are added. 

INFANCY OF ZEUS.—J. N. Svoronos in the /Eq¢npepis 
1893, p. 1 sq. discusses types of coins referring to the rearing of Zeus 
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in Krete (pl. 1; one cut). A fourth century didrachma of Kydoma 
represents a babe suckled by a bitch. Other similar Cretan coin-types 
are published, and traces are collected of a legend that the infant Zeus 
was suckled by a bitch. The constellation Ursa Minor is connected 
with this animal. A fifth century didrachma of Phaistos represents a 
babe suckled by a cow. This is also explained as a representation of 
the infant Zeus, and the constellation Ursa Major is connected with 
this cow, a connection which explains the name ‘EAiky, Bowrys, and 
Septemtriones. Twenty-five coins are published. 

INSCRIPTIONS.—Prof. Cicchotti has just published a judicial work 
on the antiquities of Krete, based on the ancient inscriptions of the 
island. Prof. Comparetti has, meanwhile, finished his study on the 
legal inscription of Gortyna, of which he will issue shortly a definitive 
reading ; while Prof. Halbherr will follow with the complete collection 
of all the Greek and Latin inscriptions of Krete down to Byzantine 
times. Two new inscriptions of Roman date have just been found at 
Gortyna, one relating to games, the first of this kind hitherto found 
in Krete. They will be published shortly by Dr. Ricci in the Monu- 
menti de’ Lincei—Athen., May 6. . 

In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 272, E. Maass discusses the Rheaepigram 
first published by Halbherr, Museo italiano, 11, p. 736, and discussed 
by Blass, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1891, p. 1. Maass differs in import- 
ant particulars from Blass. 

Two rock inscriptions of Amorgos, Museo italiano, 1, p. 227 (Rohl, 
I. G. A., No. 390), and Museo italiano, 1, p. 225 (Rohl, No. 391), are 
republished and discussed by F. Duemmler in the Mitth. Athen., xvm, 
p. 32. 

CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS IN VENICE.—Prof. Scrinzi, of Venice, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering the originals of the two Cretan inscriptions pub- 
lished in Boeckh’s Greek Corpus, at Nos. 2557 and 2562,-containing 
the letter of the city of Allaria to the Parians and the treaty of Hiera- 
pytna, which were both long considered as hopelessly lost. It appears 
that they once belonged to the museum of Treviso, and Prof. Serinzi, 
aided by a notice in the “ Antiquitates Cretenses ” of Torres, found 
them in a dark and out-of-the-way corner of the collection of the 
Conti Giustinian-Recanati “alle Zattere.” The fortunate discoverer is 
now engaged in looking for the inscription containing the treaty 
between Latos and Olus, which Boeckh reproduced from ancient but 
very imperfect MSS., which had, however, been lost sight of in Torres’ 
time. He will be joined by Dr. Ricci, of the Archeological School of 
Rome, who will seek out and examine all the archeological and epi- 
graphical materials relating to Krete which can be found at Venice, as 
well as the MS. relations on the antiquities of Candia known to exist 
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in the public and private libraries of the former rulers of the island. 
—Athenxum, July 1. 

GORTYNA.—At Gortyna, in Krete, two noble sarcophagi have been 
discovered lately, and a marble head larger than life, and of fine exe- 
cution. All appear to be post-Hellenic.—Athen., Jan. 14. 

HIERAPYTNA.—Eeypranizine Revier.—Near the ancient city of Hiera- 
pytna, a large slab of marble has been accidentally found with figures 
in relief of an Egyptian character. The figures, which are in two 
groups on the face of the slab and on a narrow band underneath, re- 
present human bodies with heads of men, dogs, and eagles. The head- 
gear is in some cases the Egyptian pshent. In one place may be seen 
the figure of a lion, so that we may conclude the representations refer 
to Anubis, and to Isis and Osiris, though the lion may refer to the 
Asiatic myth of Kybele or of the mother of the gods, whose worship, it 
is known, existed in some Cretan cities. It is to be hoped that this 
remarkable stone may be secured for some local museum, either at 
Candia or Hierapetros.—Athen., July 1. 


EUROPE. 
CREECE. 

THE ATHENA OF KEPHISODOTOS.—In the Jahrbuch k. d. Arch. Inst. 
(1893, p. 173 sq.) P. Wolters writes of the Athena of Kephisodotos, 
(Pl. 3; 6 cuts). Wieseler’s objections to Brunn’s supposition that the 
statue in Munich formerly called Leucothea is a copy of the Eirene by 
Kephisodotos are met and put aside. The bust of Athena from Her- 
eculaneum (Naples No. 6322, Comparetti and De Petra, La villa Erco- 
lanese, pl. 20, 1,2, p. 273 sq.) isclaimed as the Athena Soteira of Kephi- 
sodotos. Replicas are in Naples and the Capitoline museum in Rome. 
The dates of the Eirene and the Athena are nearly identical, not far 
from 374 B.c. The “Sardanapalus” in the Vatican (Friederichs-Wol- 
ters, 1284; Helbig, Fiihrer, 326) with its replicas, is also ascribed to 
Kephisodotos. 

ATTALOS.—THE Artist oF His BattLe-Grours. —In the Jahrbuch k. d. 
Arch. Inst. (1893, 8 cuts, p. 119 sq.), Ad. Michaelis writes of “ the ar- 
tist of the Battle-groups of Attalos.” He first collects the early record 
of the well known mar le figures. They were found in the cellar of 
a nunnery, the site of which is unknown. A letter of 1514 or 1515, 
and a sketch in the Basle sketch-book (about 1540) show that the 
Naples amazon had a child on or at her breast. This is shown to be 
compatible with the Asiatic idea of an amazon. The artist Epigonos 
is known from many inscriptions to have been one of the most im- 
portant artists in the pay of Attalos I. His name is to be read instead 
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of the unknown Isigonus in Plin. H. N. 34, 84. His important posi- 
tion at Pergamon, with Pliny’s words (i. c. and 34, 88) make it prob- 
able that he was the artist of the gift of Attalos to Athens as well as 
of the dying Galatian in the capitol and the group in the Museo Buou- 
compagni. 

DEMETER-WORSHIP IN GREECE.—M. Foucart in a paper on Eleusis 
before the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris favors the ancient Greek 
tradition that the Demeter-worship was introduced from Egypt into 
Greece. The several disbeliefs amongst later scholars in such an ori- 
gin rests upon the erroneous supposition that Egypt had no navy be- 
fore the 20th dynasty. To-day, however, hieroglyphics have shown 
that Egypt held sway over the islands of the gean in the 18th dynas- 
ty, and archxological discoveries in both countries comfirm the fact 
that Egyptians had colonized in Greece long before the Trojan War.— 
“‘Eoria, Oct. 31. 

FACSIMILES OF POLYCHROMATIC ATTIC VASES.—Mr. A. S. Murray, 
keeper of the Greek Antiquities at the British Museum, is passing 
through the press a work which is likely to exercise a most profound 
impression on the artistic culture of the country. It will consist of 
facsimile representations of many of the principal subjects from the 
polychrome Athenian vases in his department. The reproductions 
by engraving of this class of subjects in many valuable archeological 
works, though sufficient for reference, leave much to be desired from 
the point of view of accuracy and artistic execution. The forthcom- 
ing work will fulfil both these requirements. It is intended to be a 
handbook for students, and it is expected that the price will not ex- 
ceed two or three shillings; and will doubtless have a wide circula- 
tion. The introduction will be written by Mr. Murray, and the des- 
criptions by Mr. Cecil Smith.—Athen. June 3. 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS.—M. Haussoullier has given in the Revue de 
Philologie (1893, No. 1.) a review of Greek epigraphy for the year 
1892 under the title Bulletin Epigraphique. The bulk of it is taken up 
with detailed reviews of two works: Larfeld’s Griechische Epigraphik, 
and the first volume of the Berlin Corpus inscriptionum Grecarum Gre- 
ciz Septentrionalis. The first part of the latter, which has just ap- 
peared is by Dittenberger and is entitled Inscriptiones grace Megaretis, 
Oropiz, Boeotiz. A giance is taken at the Recueil des inscriptions juri- 
diques grecques, fasc 11, published by Dareste, Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, and at a few special memoirs. 

GREEK MYTHS IN RENAISSANCE ART.—Carl Meyer in an article en- 
titled “Greek Myths in the Works of Art of the Fifteenth century” 
in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, (1893, p. 261, sq.) describes 
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and discusses German wood-cuts (and a few copper engravings) with 
mythical representations. The earliest cuts treated are a series of rep- 
resentations of the planets, the original of which appears to have be- 
longed to the school of the Van Eyck brothers. The calendar of 
Johannes de Gamundia, printed in 1468, seems to be nearest to the 
original. The latest cuts discussed are illustrations to Murner’s trans- 
lation of the Aeneid and Hans Schiiuffelein’s illustrations to the Ger- 
man translation of Boccaccio’s “ de preclaris mulieribus,” both dated 
1545. Special attention is paid to Diirer’s engravings of mythological 
subjects with reference to his relatively advanced position; for al- 
though his gods and heroes have many characteristics of the Germans 
of the fifteenth century, his work shows some signs of the spirit of the 
renaissance. The younger Hans Holbein is still more advanced in his 
feeling for the classics. In general, poets and artists of the fifteenth 
century had little knowledge of classical forms, and imagined the 
mythical personages in the guise of the middle ages. 

HADRIAN AND THE OLYMPIEION.—In the ’ApyatoAoyixdv AeAriov (1892, 
p- 118, sq.) P. Cavvadias discusses the visits of Hadrian to Greece and 
the consecration of the Olympieion. He publishes two Epidaurian 
inscriptions (Fouilles d’ Epidaure, 226 and 35) in honour of Hadrian. 
The first shows that Hadrian was at Epidauros a. p. 124, the second 
that the consecration of the Olympieion at Epidauros and the founda- 
tion of the Panhellenion took place a. p. 131. Panhellenion is the 
festival at Athens founded by Hadrian. The Olympieion at Epidau- 
ros was hitherto unknown. Its consecration was simultaneous with 
that of the great Athenian temple. Hadrian is known to have visited 
Greece A. D. 129, and unless the Olympia was consecrated and the 
Panhellenion founded in his absence, he visited Greece a third time 
A. D. 131. 

HERAKLES’ HELMET.—In the archiiologischer Anzeiger, 1893, 4 p. 199, 
A. Kérti brings forward arguments and examples to show. that Her- 
akles with a helmet formed of the skin of a lion’s head cut off from 
the rest of the skin is not unknown in archaic Greek art. A. Furt- 
wingler, ibid., combats Kérti’s arguments and denies the force of his 
examples. 

THE BRINGING OF KERBEROS FROM HADES.—In the Jahrbuch k. d. 
Arch. Inst. (1893, p. 157 sq.) P. Hartwig treats of The Bringing of 
Kerberos from Hades on Red-figured Vases (pl. 1,1; 4cuts). The 
list of vases given by J. Schneider, Die zwélf Kiimpfe des Herakles in der 
iiltesten griechischen Kunst, Leipsic, 1888, is corrected. Besides two am- 
phorie, there are four dishes (schalen) with red figures representing 
this scene. All of these belong to the early period of red-figured 
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paintings—the school of Epiktetos. After this period, this scene is 
hardly represented at all until it appears again in later representations 
of the lower world. 

MILCHGFER ON ATTIC LOCAL CONSTITUTION.—A. Milchéfer treats 
of the Attic Local Constitution in the Mitth. Athen, 1893 p. 277. The 
article is in form a reply and supplement to R. Léper (Mitth. 1892, 
p. 319). Milchéfer lays stress upon his general agreement with Léper, 
the chief disagreements being in the site of Probalinthos, which Lé- 
per separates from Marathon by putting it on the other side of Pente- 
likon, and in the treatment of the trittyes and demes of Leontis. But 
Milchiéfer goes once more over all the ground, treating each tribe, sep- 
arately, and showing wherein he agrees or disagrees with Léper. In 
the main he retains the opinions he expressed in his Untersuchungen 
iiber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes’ in the appendix to the Abhand- 
lungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1892. 

MYCENAAN INSCRIPTIONS.—We hear from Athens that Dr. Tsoun- 
das has discovered on some fragments of vases of the age of Mykenai 
traces of inscriptions, which if Greek, will be the most ancient known 
examples of Greek writing. Traces of writing were observed some 
years ago by Prof. Sayce on pottery disinterred by Schliemann in the 
Troad ; but the characters seem to have belonged to the Cypriote syl- 
labic system, or to some such system at that time predominant in 
Asia Minor. The Mycenzan pottery being as old at least as the 
eleventh century B. c., the character of the signs now discovered by 
Dr. Tsoundas is anxiously awaited, as they will throw light on early 
writing in Greece and on the origin of the so-called Mycenzan civili- 
zation.—Athen., Jan. 28. 

The letters discovered by Signor Tsoundas on the Mycengean vases- 
found in the excavations of a necropolis in Argolis, of which mention 
has been already made in the Athenxum, are not isolated signs, as 
those of the vase of Signor Stais, but are composed of groups of four 
or five signs combined, inscribed on the handles. Though in part il- 
legible, several of them present the known syllabic characters of Cy- 
priote writing.— Athen., March 18. 

POLYGNOTOS! DELPHIC PAINTINGS. —In the Jahrbuch k. d. Arch. 
Inst. (1893, p. 187 sq.) R. Schéne writes of Polygnotos’ Delphic Paint- 
ings, with special reference to C. Robert’s treatment of the Nekyia 
(Winckelmann’s progr., Halle, 1892). Schéne finds that Polygnotos 
did not paint directly upon marble, and that his coloring was not like 
that of contemporaneous vases with slip of pipe-clay. Whether his 
figures were lighter or darker than the background is not certain. His 
four pigments were black, white, red, and yellow, but the black with 
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yellow would give a green, and with white a bluish color. The figures 
in these pictures were arranged on different planes, but not as stripes 
one above another, nor was the scene conceived as a hillside. Modern 
reconstruction of Polygnotos’ pictures of the nether world are criti- 
cized, and new arrangements for the figures are in some cases pro- 
posed. In general, Polygnotos conformed so far as possible to the 
description in Homer, Od. x1. 

PREHISTORIC ‘ANTIQUITIES ABOUT THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO.—At 
a joint meeting of the Oxford Philological and Ancient History So- 
cieties, Mr. J. L. Myres gave the results of his recent collection of evi- 
dence bearing upon the earliest stages of culture in the lands border- 
ing on the Greek archipelago. Hitherto no implements of the palo- 
lithic period have been found in this area. Polished stone axe-heads 
and hammers have appeared in the lowest strata at Hissarlik, Tiryns, 
Mykenai, and Athens, but nothing more primitive. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the materials at hand; volcanic and other crystalline 
rocks having no fracture to invite the most primitive work done upon 
flints in more northerly regions. Chert enters largely into some Asi- 
atic limestones, and is found in Naxos, but was apparently not used 
in the early period. The polished implements above mentioned are 
found sporadically in the whole Mediterranean basin. The Greek 
specimens, those from Melos and Euboia, for instance, are made out 
of rocks found in the neighborhood. Flakes of obsidian from Melos 
were fashioned at Korinth and at Kephissia in Attica. At Plataia 
one of the volcanic glazes of Thera was used. Definite settlements 
belonging to this period of workmanship existed at Hissarlik (the first 
town) and at Athens, where its traces have been unearthed under the 
Mykenzan walls behind the Stoa of Eumenes. Less decisive evidence 
has been gathered at Mykenai and Tiryns. Traces of similar settle- 
ments at Lechaion, Eleusis, Eubcean Castri, on the peninsula of Myn- 
dos, and in Kos, have been made out. In Egypt just before the bronze 
age, came a hardened copper period. This is made out also at His- 
sarlik and in Thera, though in both places the copper is found along 
with traces of a more advanced civilization. Mr. Myres then dis- 
cussed the hand-made pottery of the bronze age from Hissarlik, Thera, 
Syra, and other islands, and pointed out its correspondence with the 
earliest Cypriote specimens—these last being certainly not earlier than 
the bronze age. To this age belong the “ marble-workers” of Paros, 
Antiparos, and Amorgos, as well as certain centres of Naxos, Amorgos, 
and Syra, and other islands, as well as at Mykenai, Tiryns, and in At- 
tica. From hand-made the pottery of this period advanced to a rude 
machine manufacture. Glazes were used and some forms of orna- 
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ment. The specimens from Thera are remarkable and approach the 
Mycenan type. This last may or may not have come later. Then 
followed a discussion of Mykenzan forms, with which the paper 
ended. Mr. Myres combated the notion of a Karian origin for the 
Mycenvean civilization and its products, and closed with a brief men- 
tion of new facts lately gathered by him in Krete.—N. Y. Evening Post, 
Dee. 7. 

SKOPAS, THE ENGRAVER.—In the Jahrbuch, d. d. arch. Inst., 1893, p. 
185 sq., (pl. 2, 2) A. Furtwiingler publishes as a supplement to Jahrb. 
Iv, p. 72, a gem of the artist Skopas. The gem mentioned by Brunn, 
Gesch. d. gr. Kiinstler, 1, p. 579, is a hyacinth of fine quality, a genuine 
work of the engraver Skopas. 

THE SPLANCHNOPTES.—In the Jahrbuch, d. d. arch. Inst., (1893, p. 
218, sq.) M. Mayer has an article entitled Splanchnoptes (pl. 4; 3 cuts). 
The word splanchnoptes (Plin. N. N. xxxiv, 81, xxu, 43) is derived 
from orAdyxva érrav. The statue mentioned by Pliny represented a 
youth roasting the sacrificial inwards on a long spit or at least pre- 
paring so to roast them. Pliny xxiv, 79, and Paus. 1. 23, 8 (7) are 
not to be connected with this statue. Two vase paintings are pub- 
lished illustrating the erection of the splanchnoptes. A statue found in 
1888 near the Olympieion in Athens (Mitth. Athens, x11, p. 231 AeAriov, 
1888, p. 73, 1, Lepsius, Marmorstues, No. 128, Cavvadias catalogue No. 
248) is published and a restoration as a splanchnoptes proposed. The 
statue is a marble copy ofa bronze of the middle of the fifth century, B.c. 

AIGINA.—MYCcENAAN ANTIQUITIES FOR THE BriTiSH Museum.—At a special 
general meeting of the Hellenic Society held on November 27, in Lon- 
don, Mr. Arthur J. Evans described a remarkable acquisition recently 
made by the British Museum. This is nothing less than one of the 
most interesting groups of Mycenzean objects ever discovered—doubly 
noteworthy as having been found on the island of Aigina. To dis- 
cover “ Mycenzean ” pottery in various parts of the Mediterranean ba- 
sin is no new experience, and gold objects like those of Mykenai have 
been found in unexpected places, such as the Danube Valley and the 
Crimea; but the present Aiginetan find is the most considerable and 
important since Schliemann’s. Among the more remarkable objects 
of the treasure are a gold cup with returning spiral and rosette orna- 
ment; an openwork gold pendant representing a kind of Egyptian 
figure in a lotos-tipped boat holding two water-birds, traceable to a 
familiar subject of Egyptian frescoes in which the fowler is seen 
standing in a Nile boat holding the trophies of his chase; four gold 
openwork ornaments with dogs and apes and pendant disks and owls ; 
a jewel with a lion’s head and pendant ducks, apparently suggested 
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by a so-called Egyptian ‘ gis’ with the head of the lion-headed god- 
dess Sekhet; a crescent-shaped gold plate with terminals in the shape 
of sphinx-like heads; a series of necklaces of gold, carnelian and ame- 
thyst beads with amulet pendants ; fifty-four repoussé gold plates for 
sewing on the dress, gold diadems, bracelets, ring-money—represent- 
ing a unit of 135 grains—and finger-rings, which, like some of the oth- 
er jewels, had been set mosaic fashion with a glass-paste imitation of 
lapis-lazuli. The besil of one of the rings was in the shape ofa 
Beeotian shield, and exactly represented the variety seen on coins of 
Salamis, where it stood for the shield of the Telamonian Ajax. It 
might therefore, be regarded as the badge of the Macid rulers of Aigi- 
na itself, and Mr. Evans showed that it was an outgrowth of an ear- 
lier Mycenwan type. Various comparisons with Egyptian, Oriental, and 
European forms were instituted, bearing on the origin and range of 
the different types of objects discovered, and on the date of the deposit. 
It was shown to belong to the very latest Mycenzean period, hitherto 
almost unrepresented by finds, and it had, therefore a unique value. 
Though under strong Oriental influence, the art was quite distinct 
from the Pheenician ; in place of griffins, sacred hawks, and trees we 
had here such decorative elements as homely acorns, ducks and owls. 
The art, in a word, was indigenous to the soil of Greece, and the most 
characteristic designs here found had their echo in the early cemete- 
ries of Italy and the Caucasus, where “ Javan ” (or the Ionian Greeks) 
early traded with “ Mesech” and “ Tubal.” A variety of concordant 
data led Mr. Evans to fix 800 B. c. as the approximate date of the de- 
posit, and a very important fact brought to light by the ring-money of 
the find was that there already existed in Aigina at the time of this 
deposit a pre-Pheidonian standard answering to the Euboic-Attic. 
This was in fact the old Mycensean standard—probably derived fron 
the Egyptian Kat—and could be traced in rings, etc., from the earlier 
shaft graves of Mycene. 

In closing, Mr. Evans made public announcement of the interesting 
fact that he has now discovered, chiefly upon prism-shaped gems, 
found mainly in Krete and the Peloponessos, some sixty hieroglyphic 
characters belonging to an alphabet used in Mycenan days. The 
area where it is found goes southward as far as Krete, and it is pos- 
sible that these signs may prove to be of kin with the hitherto unde- 
cipherable Cypriote alphabet.—N. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 29: Athen., 
Dee. 2. 

ARGOS.—EXxcavaTIONS AT THE Heraion.—The results of the second spring 
campaign of the American School at the Heraion are given in Dr. 
Waldstein’s report to the Committee of the School, which is re-pub- 
lished on p. 63, sq. of this number of the JouRNAL. 
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A third, and, it is hoped the final campaign will be begun this: 
spring under Dr. Waldstein’s direction. The Institute and the School 
Committee are agreed in regarding this excavation as the most impor- 
tant undertaken by the School and they intend to concentrate all 
efforts upon this work. 

ATHENS.—City Wa.t.—A portion of the ancient Athenian city wall 
to the east of the Acharnian gate at the corner of the Sophokles and 
Aristides streets has been discovered. The material of the wall con- 
sists of great blocks of breccia stone, and from this it may safely be 
concluded that we have not to do with the original wall of Themis- 
tokles, which was built of limestone on clay tiles, but with a restora- 
tion not earlier than the fourth century B.c. The newly discovered 
wall has been carefully photographed, and prints can be obtained 
from the German Institute at Athens. The wall was of very remark- 
able strength, the foundations measuring a little over 5 metres, which 
would allow for the wall above ground being about 4.90 metres. At 
about seven metres distance a second and thinner wall has been found, 
the purport of which is at present not made out. To the south of 
the Akropolis a whole row of drums of marble columns have been 
found near the Katastamatis silk manufactory. They were built in 
to strengthen the old city wall, and probably belonged to the Stoa of 
Eumenes. They must have been utilized for their new purpose in 
quite late Roman days, or even in the Middle Ages.—Cf. Athen, 
March 11. 

Two Prenistoric Tomss.—Dr. Dirpfeld has unexpectedly discov- 
ered between the Pnyx and Areiopagos two exceedingly ancient 
tombs, the smaller one containing two Mycenzan vases, the larger, 
charcoal mixed with bones, showing that the corpse must have been 
burnt within its circumference. These burials he attributes to the 
first inhabitants of Athens, when, like Mykenai and other cities of 
that period, it was bounded by the rock of its Akropolis, and had its 
sepulture just outside the walls. At the same time a very fine con- 
duit of cylindrical terracotta tubes, having their joints made secure 
with molten lead, has been found running up to the poros lithos chan- 
nel built by Peisistratos, discovered a little time ago. Dr. Dérpfeld 
feels now convinced he is approaching the long-sought Enneakrounos. 
—Athen, Jan. 14. 

AN Attic Cemetery.—In the Mitth. Athen., (1893, No.2) A. Briickner 
and E. Pernice have published an elaborate account of an Attic cemetery 
(pp. 73-191; pls. 6-9; 35 cuts). The cemetery lies Nn. £. from the 
Dipylon, close to the ancient city wall, on the S. side of the present 
Peiraieus street, opposite the orphar asylum Hartzikosta. The notes 
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upon which this account is based cover 231 graves. Of these 19 be- 
long to the Dipylon period, the remainder with very few exceptions 
to the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B. c., chiefly to the fifth and 
fourth. Of 186 later graves, 45 were cremation-graves in which the 
body was burned, 8 ostothekai, 43 shaft tombs in which the body was 
buried, 60 graves built of tiles with buried body, 17 earthen vessels in 
which children were buried, 10 handsome graves of great slabs of 
stone in which the body was buried, 3 large stone sarcophagi, body 
buried. This entire cemetery was covered witha layer of earth, which 
was in turn used as a cemetery, probably shortly after the time of 
Sulla. The contents of many graves are described in detail with illus- 
trations. Special attention is paid to the finds of the “ geometrical 
epoch.” The vases in the graves of this period are of a uniform char- 
acter (fragen ein einheitlicher Gepriige) with few exceptions. The va- 
riety of shapes is such as to give a pretty complete view of the house- 
pottery of Athens at this time. In the geometrical epoch, burial was 
much more usual than cremation. The body was put in a pithos or 
amphor:e before burial or was buried in a shaft. The splendid large 
Dipylon vases were ojpara, placed over the graves. As in later times 
the horseman on the stele showed that the deceased had been an 
imme’s, so the naval battle on the vase probably shows that the de- 
ceased had performed naval service. The bottom of the vase was set 
in the ground and was open below, that offerings poured into it might 
go down to the grave. It is evident that the cult of the deceased 
lasted after burial in the belief that the dead must be continually sup- 
plied with food and drink. This is a stage earlier than that described 
in the Homeric poems. 

Among the later graves were evidence of two kinds of cremation. 
Some bodies were burned .in the grave, others were burned outside 
and the bones then buried in a vessel. The graves for burial without 
burning are classified as simple shaft-graves, clay coffins, and stone 
coflins. In the first class the corpse seems to have been laid without 
any protection upon the bottom of the grave. The clay coffins were 
narrower than the simple graves. Children’s bodies were buried in 
earthen troughs. A second variety of clay coffins consists of am- 
phore. This variety was in the later period usual only for children. 
When the body was burned in the grave, it lay upon a bed of vine- 
branches. The objects buried with the ashes were the same as those 
buried with unburned bodies. The graves with burned bodies date 
from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. The bones buried in ves- 
sels after burning were wrapped in linen. The bed of vine-branches 
was spread under the unburned bodies whether cremation was to take 
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place or not. The obolos to be paid to Charon as toll was not found 
in a single instance. The lekythoi, etc., in the graves were almost in- 
variably close to the body, i. e., laid within the coffin, not upon the 
grave. The gifts in the graves of women were generally more richly 
furnished than those of men, containing all sorts of toilette articles, etc. 

Sanctuary OF Demeter CxHioe.—In the Mitth. Athen., (1893, p. 102 
sq.) Otto Kern, in an article entitled Demeter Chloe, published a 
fragment of an oracle, found in 1889 southwest from the bastion upon 
which stands the temple of Athena Nike. A second smaller fragment 
was published by Lolling, ’Apy. AeAriov, 1889, p. 113. The oracle be- 
longs to the second century after Christ. The Delphic Apollo re- 
minds the Athenian people that offerings are due to Demeter Chloe 
and her daughter whose sanctuary is by the Akropolis, where first the 
fruit of sacred grain sprang up. The exact site of this sanctuary is 
unknown. The early Athenian tradition ascribed the invention of 
the plough to Buzyges, and Athena Buzyge was never forgotten. The 
Delphic Apollo, however, supports the claims of the Eleusinian god- 
dess. 

Precinct OF A Gop of Heauinc.—The Precinct of a God of Healing on 
the western slope of the Akropolis at Athens was uncovered in the ex- 
cavations for the discovery of the Enneakrounos. After a general 
description of the precinct by Dérpfeld, the separate finds are dis- 
cussed by A. Korte in Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 251, (pl. x1; 5 cuts). 
The discoveries are ex-votos of the kinds usually associated with Ask- 
lepios. But this precinct cannot originally have belonged to Askle- 
pios, being too old. Asklepios was brought to Athens, as is here 
proved, in 420 8. c. It is not certain what hero of healing held this 
precinct. Perhaps it was Alkon. 

Scutptures.—In lengthening the course of the Athens-Peiraieus rail- 
way, a singular metope has been found, differing from all ancient 
examples in classic temples by the fact of its representing three per- 
sons in habits of mourning. It belonged probably to some sepulchral 


monument. On both sides may be seen the triglyphs.—Athenxum, 


Mch. 18. 

ArcHaic EQUESTRIAN FIGURES FROM THE Akropotis.—F’. 
Archaic Equestrian Figures from the Akropolis in the Jahrbuch d. 
d. Arch. Inst. (1893, p. 135 sq.). The starting point of the dis- 
cussion is the rider in variegated costume, which Studniczka (Jahrd. 
1891, p. 239 ff.) claims as a monument of the battle of Marathon. 
The equestrian figures from the Akropolis are carefully described and 
arranged in chronological order, and accurate observation shows that 
the figure above mentioned is not the latest of the series. Hence it 
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cannot be a monument of Marathon. Winter regards it as a figure 
dedicated by one of the Athenians who had served in Thrace, perhaps 
under Miltiades. A base with the inscription Diokleides, son of 
Diokles, in letters of the time of the Peisistratidai, appears to belong 
to this figure. The discussion touches upon many points of interest 
in connection with Attic art before the Persian wars. 

RELiers oF Eeusinian Deities. —B. Sauer publishes two reliefs repre- 
senting the Eleusinian deities in the "E@npepis "Apyatodoyexy (1893, p. 35 
sq.: Pl. 8; supplementary pl.). The first is published by Schone, 
griechische Reliefs, 57, and wrongly interpreted. This relief, which was 
found on the Akropolis and is now in the Akropolis Museum, is a 
work of the Attic school dependent upon Pheidias. It represents 
Demeter and Kore sending forth Triptolemos, but the part with Trip- 
tolemos and his serpent chariot is almost entirely gone. The second 
relief, now in the Glyptothek at Munich, was found at Rhamnous 
(Brunn, Glyptothek, 85; Le Bas, Voy. Arch., pl. 19; Liitzow, Miinchener 
Antiken, 34). This cannot have been part of a frieze, but was a’votive 
relief, representing Demeter and Kore. The right-hand figure holds a 
torch, and is therefore Kore, the left-hand one, holding a sceptre, is 
Demeter. The slab is broken off at the left. Perhaps figures of wor- 
shippers were once represented. 

RevicF oF HERMES AND THE NympHs.—A votive relief to Hermes and the 
Nymphs is published by P. Cayvadias in "Ednpepis "Apyarodoyexy, 1893, 
p. 129 sq. (pls. 9,10). The relief was found in June, 1893, near the 
distillery Hebe, along the old line of the railway north of New Pha- 
leron. On one side is represented a quadriga before which stands 
Hermes, as is shown by an inscription. In the chariot is a youth 
holding a female by the waist. Inscriptions designate the youth as 
Echelos and the female as Basile. Echelos is doubtless the eponym 
of the deme Echelidai. The worship of Basile at Athens is known 
(C. I. A. tv, No. 55%; ef. A. J. A., m1, p. 38 sq.), but her connection 
with Echelos is new. Perhaps it is referred to in the narrative of 
Diodoros, 11,57. On the other side of the stone are three female 
figures (the nymphs), a bearded man with horns, interpreted as 
Kephisos, a bearded man interpreted as Ilissos or Munychos, and a 
figure probably representing Artemis Agrotera or Munychia. Of the 
inscription only “Eppa cai Niudaow a can be made out. There are 
abundant traces of color on the stone. According to Diodoros, Basile 
is identical with the Great Mother, who is sometimes associated with 
the nymphs (Pindar, Pyth., 3, 77-137 ; Paus. 1, 31, 4), hence the relief 
first described is not out of place here. The work of the reliefs, espe- 
cially the first, is excellent, and strongly influenced by the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 
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RELIEF OF AcHeLous.—In excavating near the Ilissos the Athenian 
Archeological Society have discovered an important votive relief of 
the Iv century B. c. It represents the river Achelous in the form of a 
male divinity seated, the name being inscribed in Greek characters on 
the base. Near it stand Hermes and Herakles, and behind is the 
figure of a woman, who may represent the daughter of Achelous, 
Callirrhoe.—Athenxum, Oct. 14. 

A Nike sy Bryaxis.— P. Cavvadias, in an article entitled Nike from 
Athens and the Pedestal of Bryaxis (Edypepis 1893, p. 
40 ff. ; pls. 4-7; supplementary pl.), publishes a torso of a wingless 
Nike found in 1891 near the stoa of Attalos (Ap x. ’AeAriov, 1891, p. 89, 
No. 18), and the pedestal signed by Bryaxis found about fifty metres 
from the same spot (Apx. AeAr. 1891, p. 34, No. 34; p. 55; Bull. de 
Corr. Hell., 1891, p. 369; 1892, p. 550). After showing that the two 
may have formed parts of one monument, he reconstructs the whole, 
so that a column stands upon the pedestal and the Nike upon the 
column. 

ADDITIONS TO THE Museum.—The ‘AeAriov for September- 
December, 1892, states that the National Museum at Athens received 
additions amounting to fifty-six numbers. Several objects are some- 
times grouped under one number. The objects described are of vari- 
ous kinds, the most interesting being apparently the vases from 
Eretria. During the same time the epigraphical museum received 
seventeen inscriptions, apparently all sepulchral. The museum in 
the Peiraieus received seven additions, five of which are brief inscrip- 
tions, one a shattered relief, and one a set of four amphora-handles. 

Reo-Ficureo vases.—R. Weisshiiupl, under the title Red-figured Vases 
of Attic Tombs, publishes in the "E@ypepis ’Apxacodoyxy (1893, p. 13 ff. : 
Pls. 11, 11; two cuts) a fragmentary vase in Athens and a lekythos 
from Eretria. Both are red-figured, and upon each is represented a 
grave-stele adorned with fillets. On the fragmentary vase are two 
other stelai, showing that the scene is in a cemetery. On this vase all 
the stelai are white. On the other the stele is red. To the left of the 
stele on the fragmentary vase stand two young armed men, to the 
right a white-haired man, behind whom is a person holding a horse. 
On the other vase a youth and a maiden are adorning the stele. The 
youth holds a helmet, and against the stele leans a shield. Other 
similar vases are compared. The date assigned to these is about the 
middle of the fifth century B. c—* hardly 10-15 years later than 450.” 

Eartiest Attic inscription. —The earliest Attic inscription on a “ Dipy- 
lon” vase of later style (C. I. A., Iv, p. 119, No. 492*, and elsewhere), 
is read by F. Studniczka, Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 225 (pl. x), as fol- 
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lows: &s viv épxyorav mdvrov dradwrata taile|totro dexav pv. Here 
8exav is the infinitive (used as imperative) of a new verb meaning 
“ receive.” 

Epuesic inscriptions.—H. G. Lolling publishes two Ephebic inscrip- 
tions in the "E@npepis 'Apxaodoyixy (1893, p. 65 ff.). The first is the 
latter half of a list of epheboi and their officers. Careful examination 
of the names mentioned and comparison with other inscriptions ena- 
ble Lolling to fix the date at 143 a. p. The second list is not a little 
later than the first, but still earlier than the time of Caracalla. 

Honorary DECREE OF Dioporos.—K. D. Mylonas publishes an Attic 
decree in the "Ednpepis "Apxatoyodxy (1893, p. 49 sq.). It is a decree in 
honor of Diodoros, son of Sokrates of Aphidna, passed by a unani- 
mous vote of sixty members of the association of Soteriastai. It pro- 
vides that Diodoros be crowned annually because he founded the 
association and benefitted it. The stele with the decree is to be 
placed in the temenos of (Artemis) Soteira, the site of which is un- 
known in Athens. The decree is dated in the archonship of Theo- 
pithes, and an archon Euthydomos is also mentioned. Both are new. 
Other archons mentioned are Nikandros, Diokles of Melite, Menan- 
dros, and Kallikratides. The dates of these being approximately 
known, it appears that Euthydomos was archon one or more years 
before Nikandros, whose date is 62-53 B. c., and Theopithes a year or 
more after Kallikratides, whose date is 39-32 B. c. A dedicatory 
inscription to Artemis Soteira is published, and the opinion expressed 
that the sanctuary of Artemis Soteira existed in Athens as early as the 
third century B. c., perhaps near the Dipylon. 

DECREE OF A RELIGioUs association. — Dr. Lolling publishes in the 
"Apxaodoytxov "AeAriév for 1892 (p. 100 sq.), a decree of a religious asso- 
ciation ordering wreaths for their éxureAnraié and ypappare’s. The date 
is the month of Munychion, in the archonship of Demokles, 278-7 
B. c. Munychion was the favorite month for decrees of this nature. 
What goddess was worshipped by this association is not known, as 
she is called simply 4 6ed. Her sanctuary was perhaps a rock-cut 
shrine on the southern slope of the Pynx hill, near where the inscrip- 
tion was found in the quarry of Alk. Kampas. 

Two wetts.—Dr. Dirpfeld announces the discovery of two wells 
filled with rubbish, which from their contents, viz., bits of vases of 
the vi century B. c., are supposed to have been filled in at the Pisis- 
tratean period. Their having been disused at this time confirms the 
notion that they were supplanted by the fountain of Enneakrounos, 
of which he is in search.—Athen., Feb 11. 
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Work OF THE ENGLISH ScHoo.t.—Prof. Gardner writes: “ In Athens some 
extremely interesting discoveries are due to students of the British 
School. Mr. Yorke has been studying the well-known balustrade of 
the temple of Wingless Victory—perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
reliefs preserved to us from the best Greek times. He has not only 
discovered some new evidence as to the arrangement of this balus- 
trade, but has also found three new pieces belonging to it, two show- 
ing the shoulder and breast of a winged Nike, and one forming the 
greater part of a wing. These new fragments unfortunately do not 
join on to one another, or to any of the pieces already known and ex- 
hibited in the Akropolis Museum. But their style, especially in the 
modelling and the treatment of drapery, shows that grace and delica- 
cy for which the balustrade reliefs are so much admired, and thus 
they are in themselves a valuable acquisition even in a place so rich as 
Athens in sculpture of the finest period. It is remarkable that they 
were all found lying among other fragments either on the Akropolis 
or close under it, but by some strange fortune they had either been 
overlooked or unrecognized hitherto. 

Mr. Bather has been employed upon a most important piece of 
work, which has been very successful in its results. He has under- 
taken the sorting, piecing, and cleaning of the bronzes from the exca- 
vations on the Akropolis, which, with the exception of a few conspic- 
uous pieces that had been selected for exhibition, were packed in 
indiscriminate heaps of fragments. As the result of the best part of 
two seasons’ work, there have now emerged from this mass about sixty 
inscriptions (mostly dedications), several early reliefs of the greatest 
interest alike for subject and style, and numerous pieces of ornament, 
decorated handles, and so, forth, many of them of great beauty of work- 
manship. A selection of these will be published in the Hellenic Jour- 
nal, and it will then appear that the Akropolis at Athens is second 
only to Olympia in the excellence and the variety of the early bronzes 
it has yielded.—E. A. G. in Athen., April 8. 

Sepuccurat Revier.—A Sepulchral Relief from Athens (AeAriov, 1892, p. 
28, 1) representing three mourning women is discussed by P. Wolters 
in Mittheil. Inst. Athen., xvuil, p. 1 sq. (pl. 1). The relief is a metope 
between tryglyphs on the same block. It doubtless belonged to a 
sepulchral monument in the form of a temple, and is the work of a 
good artist of the fourth century. See under Scucetures. 

Grave-stone.—A gravestone with loutrophoros is discussed by P. 
Wolters in the Mitth. Inst. Athen., xv, p. 66, sq. Below the inscrip- 
tion for Aristodemos is one for his mother Smikythe. This might 
seem to show that the loutrophoros has no special reference to an un- 
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married person, but the stone was evidently erected for Aristodemos, 
and the inscription for Smikythe was added later. Besides, one han- 
dle of the loutrophoros is worked off as if to destroy its significance. 
The same is true in the case of another stone, AcAréov, 1891, p. 115, 4. 
CHALKIS.—Workmen engaged in deepening the Euripus between 
Chalkis and the mainland drew up from the water a small statue of a 
boy with the lower portion partly broken off. The boy carries a man- 
tle and holds a shaggy cap in his left hand close to his stomach. The 
statue will be sent to Athens along with a sculptured fragment 
representing the head of a youth in a good style ofart. Besides these, 
there were found eighteen marble slabs, seventeen of which were 
tombstone-stélés with simple inscriptions dating from Roman times.— 
"Edmpepis Apxaodoyixy, 1893, p. 106 :—Eoria, April 18. 

CORINTH.—A Mirror.—A Folding Mirror from Corinth is discussed 
by K. D. Mylonas in the "E¢ypepis ’Apyavodoyrky (1893, p. 161 sq. pl. x1; 
2 cuts). On the lid of the mirror is a relief of a beautiful female head 
in profile. Comparison with coins makes it probable that Aphrodite 
is represented. A list of five Greek mirrors with single heads upon 
them is given, followed by reference to a number of similar Etruscan 
mirrors. 

Inscriptions.—Inscriptions from Corinth, twenty-six in number, are 
published by A. N. Skias in the "E¢npepis ’Apxatodoyexy (1893, p. 113.8q). 
Seven of these are in Latin. All appear to be of late date. Most of 
them are sepulchral. 

DELOS.—The French School has laid bare the ancient theatre.— 
"Edypepis 1893, p. 106. 

DELPHI.—The discoveries at Delphi during the past year were 
chiefly epigraphical, but architectural and plastic finds also took 
place. The foundations and architectural members of a Doric build- 
ing about ten metres in length were found. Homolle believes this to 
be the treasury of the Athenians (Paus. x. 2,5). The metopes of this 
structure are adorned with fine archaic sculptures. Of these there 
were found an Athena, a Herakles, a Centaur, a bull, three heads, etc. 
Beside this building there was found an archaic figure of the so-called 
Apollo type in excellent preservation, and another head of the same 
type. Over 150 inscriptions have been found.—’ E@ypepis 
1893, p. 106. 

Statue oF Apotton.—At Delphi an important discovery has been 
made, throwing more than ordinary light on the history of Greek 
sculpture. Besides the remains of considerable buildings, amongst 
which, it would appear, must be counted the walls belonging to the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo, an archaic marble statue of the god has 
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just been found imbedded in a wall, for which it was used as building 
.material. The building where it was found is near the recently dis- 
covered treasury of the Athenians, and the statue is in a splendid 
state of preservation, save the end of the nose and the toes. It repre- 
sents Apollo standing, and is of more than natural size. The features 
and the attitude of the whole body are of an entirely primitive charac- 
ter, the face being almost flat and rigidly triangular in contour, and 
the members stiff and angular so as to give the figure more the appear- 
ance of an antique Egyptian statue than of the known Greek figures 
of Apollo, as, for example, the statues of Orchomenos and Thera. 
The arms and hands fall close to the sides, the fingers being closed in 
the fist. The ears are larger than natural size, and the hair, bound 
with a tenia, descends over the back, while over the brow and shoul- 
ders fall locks of cylindrical-shaped curls. The workmanship is very 
accurate—more so, perhaps, than might have been expected in a work 
of such primitive style. It is probably a copy of some ancient xoanon. 
—Athen., Aug. 19; ef. June 17. 

TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS.—M. Homolle writes: “ We are putting 
together by degrees the fragments of the Treasury of the Athenians 
already in our possession—architectural pieces, sculptures from me- 
topes and pediments. Everything seems to confirm the conjecture I 
formed as to the character of this monument: the material of which 
it is made, the inscriptions with which it is covered, the style of the 
reliefs or statues with which it is ornamented, the subjects which are 
there represented, almost all relating to Herakles and Theseus, the 
two heroes of Athens. The building, which has the form of a temple 
in antis, like the Treasuries at Olympia, is small, though it exceeds the 
dimensions of the largest of those. I hope that I do not exaggerate 
in describing it as a masterpiece of archaic art. I know no monu- 
ment, among the works of the beginning of the v century, of which 
the execution is more sharp, delicate and elegant. The sculptures 
have the same qualities of grace and precision. Their archaic severity 
is tempered by a softness of modelling rare in works of this date, and 
by a certain richness that both surprises and charms one. Apart 
from this, they have a special importance for the history of art, if they 
are—as may be inferred from the testimony of Pausanias, and as I 
hope to prove also from their style—a work of the years 490-480, 
For they would thus put us in possession of monuments strictly dated, 
and of an indisputable artistic standard. Within the last few days 
our archeological spoil has been increased by an archaic head of 
Apollo, of colossal size, measuring .67 centimetres; and by a statue of 
the same god, or at least of the archaic type called Apolline, which is 
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perfect all but the feet, and is in the finest state of preservation.”— 
Report from M. Homotie in Acad., June 24. . 

INTERRUPTION OF THE ExcavaTions.—M. Homolle publishes in the Paris 
Temps of Oct. 8 a letter in regard to certain statements made in the 
London Standard of Aug. 11. He states that the excavations at Del- 
phi were not interrupted by order of the Greek government, but were 
suspended voluntarily. The suspension was due to certain high- 
handed acts on the part of Greek officials, which led to the recall of 
one of these inspectors. M. Homolle also denies that any secret has 
been made of the finds, or that they have been kept from inspection. 
He adds that the difficulties have been satisfactorily settled. 

ELEUSIS.—At Eleusis Mr. Philios had found another piece of the 
city wall, and sufficient remains have come to light to make the whole 
line intelligible. He has also found an ancient well, which he thinks 
is the famous Well of the Fair Dance, where the Eleusinian women 
first danced and sang to Demeter. 

EPIDAUROS.—Excavations were renewed in January, 1893. The 
foundations and many architectural members of a stoa-like building, 
probably a propylon were uncovered. Votive inscriptions and one 
honorary inscription of the tv century B. c. were found.—E¢ypepis 
1893, p. 105. 

KEPHALE.—In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 209 sq., A. Briickner pub- 
lished an Inscription from Kephale (Keratea): repévous “Adpodirys 
Kedadjéev. The name of the deme may be derived from its position 
on the height of land between the valleys of Kalyvia-Markopoulo and 
Potami. 

KERATIA.—At Keratia in Attica an archaic figure above size of the — 
type called Apollo has been found. The arms are wanting, as are the 
legs below the knees. 

KOPAIS.—On the island Goulas in Lake Kopais, the French have 
discovered a very ancient building resembling the palace at Tiryns.— 
"Edypepis 1893, p. 106. 

LyYKOSOURA.—In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 220 sq., W. Dorpfeld 
briefly discusses the temple at Lykosoura. The temple must, judging 
from general workmanship as well as from dowels, ete., be later than 
the fourth century B.c. The marble sculptures, known to be by 
Damophon, are of the same date as the temple, therefore Damophon 
is a later artist than has been supposed. Probably temple and sculp- 
tures belong to the second or first century B. c. 

MARATHON.—The tomb at Marathon is described and discussed 
by B. Staes in the Mitth. Athen., xvm, p. 46 sq. (pl. u-v; 6 cuts). 
The mound has been thoroughly investigated, and its contents 
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prove conclusively that it was erected over those who fell in the battle 
against the Persians. The vases found show that some celebration 
was held after the funeral rites, and that a celebration, probably an- 
nual, was held for some years at the mound. Ten vases found in and 
at the mound are published. The vases found belonged to the“ Attic- 
Corinthian,” “ Proto-Attic,” black-figured and red-figured styles. 

MEGALOPOLIS.—Prof. Gardner wrote from Athens, on March 23,1893: 
The excavations of the British School at Megalopolis were resumed 
last week. Our intention this season is to clear completely the Thes- 
silion, or parliament-house of the 10,000 Arcadians, which we had al- 
ready partially excavated. The Thessilion gives us an example of a 
Greek public building of an entirely new type, skilfully adapted to 
the purpose for which it was designed; its columns radiate from the 
centre, so as to obstruct as little as possible the view from all parts of 
the house, while they still preserve in their plan the lines parallel to 
the sides of the building necessitated by the structure of its roof. Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Bather are in charge of the excavations, and they 
hope also to test once more the possibility of any further topo- 
graphical discoveries in the neighborhood of the Agora, when the chief 
landmarks have already been fixed by our previous work. 

PUBLICATION OF THE RePort.—An elaborate report upon the important 
excavations undertaken at Megalopolis by members of the British 
School at Athens during the last three years has been published under 
the auspices of the Hellenic Society. The volume consisting of some 
two hundred pages folio, fully illustrated with plans and architectural 
drawings, is issued to members of the Hellenic Society and to sub- 
scribing libraries in lieu of the ordinary issue of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, of which no volume was published in 1892.—Athen. Jan. 28. 

Mr. Lorine’s Protest.—Mr. William Loring, in a letter from Athens 
published in the Athenwum (Aug. 5), gives his reasons for having 
changed his former views concerning the date of the theatre at Megal- 
opolis and for having adopted Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory in opposition to 
that of Mr. Ernest Gardner. He protests against the fact that his 
name was printed alongside of Mr. Gardner’s after chap. rv of the pub- 
lication on the “ Excavations at Megalopolis,” since he had withdrawn 
his signature while the proof of the chapter was still in his hands. A 
more recent visit to Megalopolis and a more searching examination 
had convinced him that the chief argument for his former opinion 
was weak, i. ¢., a difference of technique between the seats of the thea- 
tre and the lower steps of the neighboring building, the “ Thessilion.” 
What had seemed a difference of technique now appeared only a dif- 
ference in the degree to which the stone had been worn and weath- 
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ered. Mr. Gardner’s other argument, mainly epigraphical, he never 
took much account of. An inscription on one of the seats, which Mr. 
Gardner dates from the middle of the 4th century, very soon after the 
foundation of Megalopolis, Mr. Loring thinks may have been much 
later, allowing time for a former theatre, on a higher level and coeval 
with the upper steps of the “ Thessilion ” portico—Dr. Dorpfeld’s the- 
ory.—Atheneum, Aug. 5. 

Pror. Dorprevo’s Views.—In the Mitth. Athen. (1893, p. 215, sq.) Prof. 
W. Dérpfeld briefly states his disagreement with the views of E. Gard- 
ner relative to the theatre at Megalopolis and the stage of Greek thea- 
tres in general. Dérpfeld still holds to his belief that there never was 
a raised logeion before the skene. A more detailed treatment of the 
matter is promised. 

MYKENAI.—Excavations have been renewed by the Greek archmo- 
logical society. The report of Sept. 30th states that the excavation of 
the last tholos tomb has been begun. Near it were found three new 
chamber tombs. A variety of objects of gold, terracotta and stone have 
been found.—’E¢ypepis "Apyaodoyixy, 1893, p. 174. 

OLYMPIA.—In the Archiiologischer Anzeiger, 1893, 4, p. 197 sq., J. Six 
returns to the Eastern Pediment at Olympia, and supports (with some 
modifications) the views expressed by him in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, x, p. 98 ff. 

OLYMPIA.—Zeus-Sosipo.is.—Sosipolis in Olympia (Paus. vi, 20, 2) is 
discussed by C. Robert in the Mitth. Athen., xvi, p. 37 sq. (cut). 
Sosipolis is identified with Zeus, and his connection with Eilethyia 
(Paus. v1, 20, 3) points to a local legend of the birth of Zeus. The 
sanctuary of Sosipolis was close behind the exedra of Herodes. 

PAROS ano ANDROS-iInscriptions.—In the Mitth. Inst. (Athen. Abth.), 
XVII, p. 7 sq., E. Pernice publishes Jnscriptions from Andros and Paros. 
The fifteen Andrian inscriptions are chiefly sepulchral and dedica- 
tory. One mentions several Cretan cities, one is a corrected copy of 
the decree published by Weil, Mitth., 1, p. 239. Of the two Parian 
inscriptions the first is a late sepulchral inscription, the second records 
the contributions of a thiasos of hetairai for the repair or establish- 
ment of a spring, altar and thalamos of the goddess. This hetairai- 
inscription of Paros is further discussed by E. Maass (p. 21 sq.). The 
goddess Sistro worshipped by the thiasos is identified with Aphrodite, 
perhaps with Aphrodite Porne. 

RHODES—Curonovoey oF inscaiptions.—M. Holleaux has a short 
paper with this title in the Revue de Philologie (April-June, 1893). He 
says: “The complaint has often rightly been made that the chron- 
ology of the Rhodian inscriptions is still too uncertain and confused. 
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Lately an unexpected discovery was made by M. Hiller von Giirt- 
ringen and published by Prof. Mommsen (in the Sitzwngsb. of the Ber- 
lin Academy); this was the deciphering of perhaps the only one of 
the Rhodian inscriptions that is exactly dated.” This furnishes the 
foundation of M. Holleaux’s paper. 

The largest and one of the most important of the Rhodian inscrip- 
tions is one published by Mr. Paton in the Bull. Corr. Hellen., where 
beneath a dedicatory formula is a list of some five hundred proper 
names in four columns. This inscription he dubs A, and on account 
of the word ‘Pwpata, which designates the biennial fetes in honor of 
the Roman people, it cannot be anterior to the year 201, and is proba- 
bly more recent than 197, when the first year of quiet began. In 
determining its age more exactly, it is necessary to glance at the dated 
inscription read by M. Hiller von Giirtringen, cut in honor of a 
Rhodian citizen delegated as ambassador to five distinguished Ro- 
mans, among whom were L. Murena and L. Lucullus, which places it 
between the years 82 and 74. At the close of this inscription the 
Rhodian sculptor Ploutarchos, son of Heliodoros, has signed his name. 
Now the signature of Ploutarchos and his brother Demetrios had 
already been read on two pedestals discovered some years ago, below 
two inscriptions published by Loewy as Nos. 194 and 193, or a) and 
8); also in a third inscription y), the name of one of them should be 
restored. Therefore the three inscriptions, a, 8, y, are about contem- 
porary with von Giirtringen’s monument, and belong to the early 
years of the first century. Now inscription A should be dated to very 
nearly the same time as y on account of the appearance of some of the 
same names in both, but it is somewhat later, because the sons of two 
of the persons enumerated in y appear in A. Other arguments agree 
in assigning to inscription A about the date 50 B. c., or rather a few 
years before. 

The close of the first half of the first century having been estab- 
lished for A, M. Holleaux proceeds to group around it the greatest 
possible number of other inscriptions. Among other important 
results, it is found that not only did the atelier of the sculptors Plou- 
tarchos and Demetrios, sons of Heliodoros, flourish contrary to received 
opinions in about 80 B.c., but that other sculptors of the Rhodian 
school flourished at the same time, such as the two Epicharmos 
(Epicharmos of Soloi and Epicharmos of Rhodes, his son), Charinos 
of Laodicea, Theon of Alexandria, and his collaborator, Demetrios of 
Rhodes, son of Demetrios. 

The chronology of the Rhodian sculptors is thus quite modified. 
The sculptors here cited really lived on the average about a century 
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later than is supposed by Loewy ( Bildhauerinschrift.). This discovery 
may not contradict the theory that the period of greatest activity of 
Rhodian sculpture was during the second century, but it shows that 
it was still flourishing during the first half of the first century. The 
date of the Laocoon would vary by about a century, according to cer- 
tain identifications of names in the inscriptions with the person and 
geneology of Athanodoros, son of Agesandros, one of its sculptors. 
The writer then proceeds to establish a synchronism between A and 
seven other inscriptions, and makes interesting remarks regarding 
three Rhodian functionaries mentioned with the titles 
Kavvou, éri Kapias and éxi Avxias. 

The tradition, founded entirely on a text of the rhetorician Aris- 
tides, that when the Rhodians reached the height of their power they 
possessed the island of Karpathos, and that they long retained posses- 
sion of it, has been confirmed by some inscriptions found at Karpa- 
thos itself, where some names occur which are also to be found in 
inscription A. 

SALAMIS.—In the isle of Salamis some very ancient tombs have 
come to light, which are thought to belong to the warriors who per- 
ished in the famous battle with the Persians. Signor Kavvadias has 
gone to visit them.—Athenxum, Oct. 14. 

In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 208, sq., A. Korte publishes Inscriptions 
from Marathon and Salamis, The one from Marathon (Bei) is on an 
altar with a relief representing two standing draped females. It 
reads: Axjda Tlapapovou Myrpi Date, second century B. c. 
The three from Salamis are short and apparently of little interest. 
They read: 1) Muppr] voveio(?) éorias, 
2) Botdov xoopias, 3) Ppivexos OiviAov Kvdabnvacers. 

SPARTA—The excavations by the American School at Sparta in 
1893 are reported in a previous number of this JourNaL (vol. vim, p. 
410, sq.). In connection with them we would call attention to the 
article on The Topography of Sparta, by Dr. Crosby, published in the 
same number (p. 335, sq.). 

STRATOS.—From Stratos, in Akarnania, M. Joubin reports the dis- 
covery, besides the remains of an ancient temple, of the single archaic 
inscription in genuine Akarnanian dialect that has hitherto come to 
light.—Athen., June 14. 

THORIKOS.—The excavations of the Greek Archeological Society 
have uncovered remains of buildings the purpose of which is not yet 
clear. Fragments of vases similar to those found at Hissarlik and 
Mykenai have been found.—’E¢ypepis *Apxaodoyixy, 1893, p. 176. 

THYRREION.—A. N. Skias publishes inscriptions from Thyrreion in 
Akarnania in the "Edypepis "Apxaodoyixy, 1893, p. 30, sq. The first 
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inscription is a record of the sale of some property by public officers. 
The five remaining inscriptions are sepulchral. 

VELESTINO.—At Velestino in Thessaly were found :—1) a grave-stone 
in the form of a naiskos. The relief represents a draped female hold- 
ing in her left hand her garment, and with her right taking something 
from a box. Excellent preservation ; work of the fourth century. 2) 
Grave-stone. Inthe upper part, bust of a beardless youth. Inscription 
Ocddwpe xaipe. 3) Grave-stone with inscriptions: 
Ocodwpor[ Swrnpixos xaipe and “Hynoavdpa Ocodapou 
1893, p. 107. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE.—Under the auspices of the 
Managing Committee of the British School at Athens there has 
been prepared for publication an elaborate work on the above 
subject, consisting of illustrations of existing examples of architec- 
ture and inconography in Greece, principally ecclesiastical, from 
the fourth century onwards, with descriptions of the same, by Mr. 
R. W. Schultz, a travelling student in architecture of the Royal 
Academy, 1887-89, and Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley, architect, both lately 
students of the British School at Athens. In a supplement will be 
given drawings of some of the churches of Salonica. The authors 
claim that this will be the first exhaustive treatment of this most im- 
portant subject. It represents the result of nearly two years’ travel 
and labour in Greece, and of many months’ labour at home in work- 
ing up the material. In addition to full and detailed drawings of 
buildings which had been briefly and incompletely illustrated in such 
works as those of M. Couchaud, of Messrs. Le Bas and Waddington, 
of M. Blouet, and of Messrs. Texier and Pullan, a large mass of fresh 
material has been collected, and coloured drawings of the fine mosaics 
and marble work in the church of Daphne, near Athens, and in the 
monastery church of St. Luke of Stiris, between Livadia and Delphi, 
are now published for the first time. Some fine churches in various 
parts of Greece, which have not hitherto been published, are also in- 
cluded in the work.—Athen., June 17. 

MEDIAVAL FRANKISH MONUMENTS.—The well known French arch- 
wologist, G. Schlumberger, has contributed to the Ami des monuments 
(1893, Nos. 35, sqq.) a series of papers on the records of the French in 
Greece during the Middle Ages (Souvenirs et Monuments de la Grece 
Francaise au Moyen Age). Although mainly historical this study 
speaks of the ruins of the feudal castles and of the coinage of these 
French rulers who belonged to the flower of the French nobility. 
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SECULAR BYZANTINE ART.—G. Mavrogiannis in the "E¢ypepis "Apxar- 
odoyixy, 1893, p. 22 sq. writes of the secularjpainting of the Byzantines. 
Byzantine art was not confined to sacred subjects, though the secular 
paintings have come down to us only in description and miniature. 
Portraits, hunting and fishing scenes, and historical paintings were 
numerous. The first extant notice of secular paintings is in a letter of 
St. Neilos, a contemporary of Chrysostom, in which hunting scenes, 
etc., are mentioned. Under Justinian mosaics were made represent- 
ing secular subjects, but in the ecclesiastical style. Under the empe- 
ror Mauricius (582-602) battle-pieces are recorded. Under Theophi- 
lus secular art flourished even more, while under the iconoclast rulers 
in general, art was confined to secular subjects. Paintings made at 
the command of Manuel and Andronicus Comnenus are known by 
description. Caricature also flourished in Byzantine times. In the 
old churches at Mistra portraits of Manuel Lascaris and two Palologi 
are still preserved. It is evident that Byzantine secular art was differ- 
ent from the sacred art of the time, and formed an important element 
in Byzantine life. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN IlVORY.—Mr. G. Schlumberger has presented to the 
Acad. d. Insc. a very ancient Christian ivory. The sculptured front rep- 
resents an apostle preaching before a crowd of auditors in the costumes 
of that period. It is perhaps Saint Paul preaching to the Gentiles. 
These persons are grouped under the gate of a miniature town of 
which the principal edifices very different in form are figured in re- 
lief, peopled with little spectators who are listening to the preaching 
of the saint from their windows and balconies. This ivory, which 
very probably adorned some bishop’s chair, possesses still further in- 
terest in the peculiar disposition of the edifices, the apparently inten- 
tional irregularity with which they are arranged side by side, the 
lack of symmetry, the strongly characterized variety in their forms 
and the presence of a huge central portico semi-circular in shape. All 
these circumstances go to prove that the artist wished to represent a 
particular city, and probably a well-known city at that. Mr. Duchesne 
thinks that the body of a young man half-falling from an open win- 
dow, points to the story of Iconium and the young man who fell from 
the window while asleep. He sees also in the figures of a young wo- 
man and her mother on the other side of the ivory a reference to the 
legend of Thecla, the young girl of Iconium who was so absorbed by 
the preaching of St. Paul that her mother could not drag her from the 
window.—Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 12. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—Covumn oF Arcaoius.—In the Jahrbuch d. k. deut. 
Arch. Inst., 1893, p. 231 sq., J. Strzygowski writes of The Column of Ar- 
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cadius in Constantinople (11 cuts). This column stood on the seventh 
hill of the city, called Xerolophos. It was erected a. p. 403, but the 
statue of Arcadius was not placed upon it until 421. It was injured 
several times by earthquakes, and finally removed in 1719 all but the 
pedestal and one stone of the shaft. These parts are carefully des- 
cribed. The pedestal is now visible on but two sides. The reliefs are 
almost entirely gone, but doubtless represented the emperor, to whom 
the provinces are paying allegiance in presence of soldiers or the like. 
The spiral reliefs of the shaft are gone with the shaft itself. Drawings 
by Sandys (1610) and Melchior Lorch (1557-59) give an idea of the 
general appearance of the columns and the character of the spiral re- 
liefs. Both drawings are published after earlier publications. The 
reliefs represented the deeds of the emperor. The column of Theodo- 
sius is also discussed and a drawing of it published after Ducange, 
Const. Christ, 1. p. 79. This column was erected a. p. 386, and removed 
about A. p. 1500. The column of Arcadius was in many respects an 
imitation of this, which stood on the second hill of the city, called 
Taurus. Attention is called to the drawing in the Louvre (Menestrier, 
Columna Theodosiana, ete., 1702; Banduri, Anonymi Antiquitatum Con- 
stantinopolis 11, tab. 1.; d’Agincourt, Sculpt. pl. x1), representing reliefs 
from one of these columns, and a fragment of relief in the museum at 
Constantinople is published, which appears to be a part of the spiral 
relief of the column of Arcadius, 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


NEW LAW REGULATING ANTIQUITIES AND WORKS OF ART.—The new 
law affecting the custody and sale of objects of artistic or historic in- 
terest in Italy which has been submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
is a stringent measure. It orders all such objects to be catalogued, for- 
bids their removal without the permission of the Minister of Instruc- 
tion, and directs their custodians to inform the Minister of any repairs 
that may be necessary. Special provisions are made for sale within 
the kingdom, expropriation, ete. The exportation of such articles can 
be effected only with the consent of the Ministry, and on payment of 
an export duty of 15 per cent., the duty being calculated on the value 
declared by the exporter, or, in case of contest, on the valuation by 
experts, chosen, one by the State and one by the owner, with appeal 
to a third nominated by the two, and when this fails, to the President 
of the local tribunal. The State will have power to acquire any desired 
object at the price declared by the owner, on declaring within thirty 
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days its intention to acquire, the purchase to be effected within three 
months from the date of the declaration, except in the case where the 
State may momentarily not be in a condition to buy, when the Min- 
ister may suspend the completion of the purchase for five years, if the 
appropriation made for the purpose will suffice within the term as- 
signed. The law does not apply to works executed within fifty years. 
The provisions with regard to excavation cover almost every imagin- 
able contingency, giving the State absolute control, with power to ac- 
quire treasure-trove at discretion, and imposing heavy penalties for all 
infringements of the statute—Eve. Post, May 4. 

ORPHEUS ON ITALIAN VASES.—In the Jahrbuch d. k. d. Arch. Inst. 
vu (1893), No. 2, p. 104 sq., E. Kuhnert discusses Nekyia of Lower 
Italy. Those vase-paintings in which Orpheus is represented in the 
lower world exhibit him as an intercessor for the dead. Sometimes 
the deceased pleads for himself. One series of representations is de- 
rived from an Attic original in which Herakles and Kerberos formed 
the center. Another series shows the difference between the initia- 
ted and the uninitiated in the lower world, the Danaides being typical 
representations of the uninitiated. The connection of these vase-paint- 
ings with the Orphic mysteries is shown by their evident relation to 
the Orphic inscriptions on gold tablets—Jour. Hell. St., 111. p. 112, 
114 ; Kaibel, Jnser. gr. Siciliae et Italiae, 638, 642. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCHES.—Heinrich Wolfflin writes of the ancient tri- 
umphal arches in Italy in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, 
p. 11, sq. The purpose of the article is to point out the parallelism 
between Roman and renaissance architecture. The arches of the two 
epochs afford the best opportunity for comparison. Roman arches 
in Italy are described, and the progress is shown from the arch at 
Aosta (25 B. c.) through the arch of the Gavii formerly at Verona, the 
arch of Titus, the arch at Beneventum, the arch of Trajan at Ancona, 
and the arch of Marcus Aurelius formerly in Rome, to the arch of 
Septimius Severus. As in the renaissance, three periods are seen ; 
first a time of preparation, of early art, a second or classical period, and 
finally a period in which the feeling for form is dulled and weakened, 
corresponding to the baroque style of the seventeenth century. The 
article is illustrated with four small cuts. 

ALSENO.—EXcavaTIONS AT THE TERRAMARA.—Sig. Scotti continued in 1898 
his excavations begun in 1892 at this terramara. The earlier excava- 
tions (Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 3387: Bull. di Paletn. It. xvi, p. 248) had 
determined the limits of the terramara. It is now certain that, though 
it belongs to the class of hill terramare it has all the characteristics of 
those of the plain ; for it is quadrilateral in shape, is surrounded by a 
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ditch which encircles the dyke and has on the interior the palafitta, or 
row of piles stuck close together in the ground as a defense. The last 
excavations were directed mainly so as to cut through, transversely, 
the south side and observe clearly the archeological stratum that had 
formed between the piles, composed as usual of charcoal, ashes, human 
and vegetable remains, and industrial products in bronze, horn and 
terracotta. On the left of it was the dyke which descends gently to 
the south on the inner side of the ditch, while on the north it leans, 
with a vertical front, against a line of darker earth, a certain sign of 
the wooden structure so well known since Prof. Pigorini wrote of it in 
1883 (Terramara situata in Castione dei Marchesi, p. 25). The archo- 
logical stratum is divided horizontally, throughout its extent by a 
band of carbonized wood which is a sure sign of a first and earlier 
level on which the cabins were placed. The level was raised and a 
new row of piles erected when the refuse had accumulated to the point 
of obstruction, and traces still remain of the former pales and their 
cross-pieces. A large number of objects were found, all typical of 
the bronze age. There was a great quantity of rude terracottas usually 
badly cooked and not turned, decorated with cords in relief, pushed 
down with the fingers, and with handles common to the terramare. 
These excavations are further proof of the uniform character of the 
terramare wherever they are found.—Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 232-233. 

ALBACINA= TUFICUM (Umaria).—The Scavi (1893, pp. 134, sq.), chroni- 
cles the discovery of ruins at Albacina belonging to the Roman city of 
Tuficum. The exact site of the discovery is about two kil. from Alba- 
cina, and there had been found here in the past a number of antiqui- 
ties—sculptures, architectural remains, and especially inscriptions. 
The architectual remains recently found show that in Roman times 
there existed here public buildings of considerable size and beauty, 
probably encircling the ancient forum. This conjecture is confirmed 
by the discovery of inscriptions, nearly all honorary, which must have 
been placed on the bases of statues. This forum was surrounded by 
porticoes, which were still seen early in the century by Ambrosioli, 
who wrote Cenni Storici sopra Tufico,in which he also speaks of the 
honorary statues and their inscriptions. The honorary inscriptions 
that have now come to light are all fragmentary. The one exception 
is one to C. Fulvius Plautianus, intimate friend and relative of Septi- 
mius Severus, whose daughter Plautilla married Caracalla, bringing 
him an enormous dot, sufficient, says Dio Cassius, for fifty queens. 
The names of both father and daughter were afterwards officially 
erased from all inscriptions: hence the importance of this inscription, 
which preserves both names in full. It reads: 
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C-FVLVIO C-F | QVIR-PLAVTIANO | PR-PR-C-V-COS-II- AD} 
SVMPTO INILYP PATR | FAMIL - NECESSARIO | DD - NN - AVGG- 
SEVE | RI-ET-ANTONINI-DI | CATO-NVMINI-AEOR (sic) | PATRI- 
PLAVTILLAE | AVG- OMNIVM PRAE | CEDENTIVM- PRAEF | EXCEL- 
LENTISSIMO; D D P 

The date of the inscription is 203 a. p., and the monument was 
erected by the Decurions of Tuficum at the public expense. It is 
here shown that Plautianus belonged to the tribe Quirina, and that 
his name is Caius and not Publius, as conjectured by Wilmans, or 
Lucius, as conjectured by Morcelli. 

ASCOLI.—Greex sronzes.—Mr. Geoffroy, director of the Ecole Fran- 
caise at Rome, writes that Prof. Barnabei has shown to the Accademia 
dei Lincei two fragments of the handles of a bronze vase, representing 
a bull and a lioness, of extremely beautiful archaic work and with an 
admirable patina. The fragments of the vase, together with those of 
the tripod which held it, were discovered near Ascoli, not far from 
the Adriatic. Mr. Geoffroy announces that there have often been 
found in this region beautiful fragments of bronze vases, Greek works 
undoubtedly, which the Tarentines imported in exchange for the 
wool that they needed in their dyeing industry. The director of the 
Ecole de Rome also writes that the Sultan has made a present to 
the Pope of the marble bearing the inscription of Albericus, bishop of 
Phrygia, at the beginning of the m century. This Greek inscription 
has been known for a long time; it is of great value and of high 
importance for Christian archzeology.—Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 12. 

BERTARINA.—Prenistoric station.—At Vecchiazzano, near Forli, exca- 
vations are taking place in the prehistoric station of Bertarina, where 
rude pottery and stone weapons have been disinterred.—Athenzum, 
Aug. 12. 

BOLOGNA.—ITaLic Tomas AND STELE ouTSIDE Porta S. Isaia.—In the prop- 
erty of, Count Grabinski a half kilometre outside Porta S. Isaia, some 
Italic interments of the Villanova type were accidentally found. 
Each consisted of a simple dolium, which in some cases contained 
small vases and a few fibulae. At a greater depth of four metres was 
a tomb containing fictile vases with deep geometric ornaments and 
bronzes. Near it was found a sandstone stele in the form of a rectan- 
gular cippus surmounted by an elliptical disk on which a rosette is 
carved. This stele is similar to one found at 8. Giovanni in Persiceto. 


Still another stele was found at 8S. Giovanni in Persiceto, in the 
shape of a xoanon whose face looks more like a mask than a human 
face. 
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[These two steles appear to me of such unusual interest that I take 
the liberty of inserting a few remarks. The elliptical disk encloses 
sun-rays rather than a rosette. The rayswhich are pointed at the end 
radiate from a central circle of irregular shape which is so damaged 
that it is not possible to say whether or no it enclosed a human head, 
like a Hathor head. To my mind this stele is a clear indication of 
sun-worship. The signs of Egyptian influence are still more visible 
in the so-called zoanon stele. It is clearly the reproduction of a 
mummy. The face is the reproduction of a carved mask, the head is 
swathed-and has a band about the forehead—a second band above 
the shoulders and a third at the middle. We have here what corres- 
ponds to the Pheenician anthropoid sarcophagi. In both steles the 
influence of Egypt seems to be indirect, perhaps through the Pheeni- 
cians. In the third stele, with the sun-disk resting on its summit, the 
sun idea has apparently vanished. At least, its decoration is a series 
of labyrinthine broken zig-zags.—A. L. JR.] 

Two other steles found at Bologna are here published for the first 
time and differ from those just described in having human and animal 
figures of the rudest Italic style, together with a rather tasteless deco- 
ration of rosettes and lotus volutes. 

ITALIC TOMBS FOUND IN THE RomaGNOL! FiELDO.— Regular excavations on this 
property resulted in the discovery of 24 Italic tombs in an area of 14 
by 6 metres. Of these twenty were for cremation and four for inhu- 
mation. Tomb No. 10 was one of the richest and a brief note of its 
contents will show sufficiently the kind of objects found. Its site was 
indicated by a formless piece of limestone at a depth of 2.20 met.; a 
second piece appeared at a depth of 1.80 met. below the first; while 
a third was found at a still greater depth. About one metre below this 
lowest stone there appeared a stratum of ciottoli over the areas of the 
tomb, two metres square. The original wooden box enclosing the 
more precious objects had left merely a carbonic residuum behind ; 
within its original area was the terracotta ossuary containing the 
burned bones; the remains of two double-bellied fibulae, of four 
double lozanged fibulae, &c. On removing the ossuary there appeared 
two horse-bits of bronze with ends pierced @ jour and decorated in 
zig-zag, and also some thirty pieces of thin bronze-plate which origin- 
ally formed part of the horse’s head-piece. There were also two 
bronze knives; two iron knives; a sphere of glass paste; a finely pre- 
served double-lozange fibula; an interesting symbolic hatchet also in 
perfect preservation; two bronze cistae decorated with band, and 
raised dots. Outside the limits of the box were: a bronze preseata- 
torio ; a bronze situla (fragment); a circular basin with two semi-cir- 
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cular handles, decorated in the centre with a large umbilicus and 
resting on a tripod with incurved legs between which hang imitation 
acorns. Among the vases one only was well preserved—an askos of 
red earth of a shape new to Bologna but similar to one found in the 
archaic necropolis of Vetulonia—Brizio in Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 
177-190: ef. Athen., Aug. 5. 

BOLSENA (NEAR).—-DISCOVERY OF AN IMPORTANT EARLY ETRUSCAN NECROPOLIS.—— 
About thirty-five years ago some discoveries were made a few kilome- 
ters from Bolsena, and described by Golini, who commenced them, 
and by Brunn. The tombs then found evidently formed part of the 
necropolis of the ancient Volsinii (see Bullet. Inst., 1857, and 1858). 
From the first tomb found by Sig. Golini came the magnificent objects 
in gold and bronze of the third century B. c. now in the Museo Etrusco 
Gregoriano at the Vatican. Lately some further discoveries have been 
made at Bavano, about two kilometers from Bolsena, which should be 
connected with the earliest finds. The tombs found are on the Guidotti 
property, and their contents belong to a considerably earlier date than 
the Golini tomb. The approach of the first tomb was indicated by the 
unearthing of numerous cippi of nenfro in the shape of shafts ending 
in one or more cones. The tomb measured about 6m. by 4m. entirely 
excavated on a very friable red rock. Each of the long sides was oc- 
cupied by a bench leaving only a narrow passage between them. On 
these benches were placed the sepulchral objects, but irregularly. 
Among the objects was an oriental bombylios with red and black zones 
and with running hares (?), and fragments of other vases of early char- 
acter, of bucchero with bands in relief, efc. In a second tomb were found 
the four feet or fulera of a funeral bed of alabaster. These feet are 
50m. high and formed of separate pieces of beautiful veined Volterra 
alabaster, well turned and held together by a strong iron bar. The 
design of these feet is interesting and with strong and distinct profiles 
The wooden framework which they supported appears to have been 
decorated with thin strips of bone put on in intarsia style, many pieces 
of which were found in the earth. The funereal bed is similar in char- 
acter to that in bone found at Norcia and published by Pasqui in the 
Monumenti Antichi, I, p. 252, pl. 1.— Not. d. Scavi., 1893, pp. 64-68. 

CANOSA.—STATUETTES AND FiGuRiNes.—Sig. Jatta publishes in the Not. 
d. Scavi tor 1895 (pp. 85-87), the description of some statuettes and 
figurines in relief which belonged to the askoi with white or poly- 
chromatic intonaco, so frequently found in the tombs of Canosa. 
These belong to a comparatively late date and are badly restored. 
There are: Two seated youths; two standing youths—on cylindrical 
bases ; a seated Artemis; four Victories ; a youth leaning on a colon- 
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nette; three women, standing; a horse; a protoma of Medusa; a 
prefericulum ; a ram’s head ; two centaurs in relief. 

CASTELNUOVO.—At the lake settlement of Castelnuovo Fogliani, in 
the province of Piacenza, the usual constructions characteristic of an 
Italian terramara have been found, with fragments of rude pottery, 
bronze knives, ends of stag’s horns, earthenware spindle-whorls, and 
other objects, all typical of the age of bronze.—Athen., Aug. 12. 

CHIUSI.—Bronze woir.—There has lately been found at Chiusi, the 
ancient Clusium, a bronze head of a wolf, closely resembling in tech- 
nique that of the celebrated Wolf of the Capitol. As the former is 
manifestly of ancient Etruscan workmanship, it supplies a very strong 
argument against those who have maintained that the latter is of 
medieval origin. On the other hand, the recent examination of the 
Lion of St. Mark for purposes of repair has conclusively demonstrated 
that it was made in the x1 or x11 century; it is composed of little 
pieces of bronze fastened on to a framework of iron—a mode of manu- 
facture far removed from that of the Etruscan. For the Venetian Lion 
see Ventce.—Acad., Feb. 11. 

CONCORDIA SAGITTARIA.—New Inscriptions.—An inscription supposed 
to have been used in the foundation walls of a church at Vado and 
given in C. I. L., V. under No. 1920 has been re-discovered and is to be 
corrected to read C- CALVENTIVS | C-F-CLA- FAVSTVS | SIBI- ET: 
SVEIS. The spelling sweis places the inscription in the first century 
of the empire. Another inscription reads: Fl. Fortunato Augustali | ex - 
n- milit- Jovianorum | Vetius Serenianus hospes et | haeres eius iuxta testa- 
mentum arcam condignam ex proprio | eius conparavit. The name of the 
militia of the Joviani is new. The date is late, probably about the 
time of Constantine.— Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 219-223. 

CORATO (Aputia).—Repustican Coins.— During last January near Corato 
some peasants found a small treasure of Roman coins consisting of 
fifty denarii belonging to twenty-six families. The most recent were 
coined between 723 and 727 vu. c.=31-27 B. c., andthe treasure may 
have been hidden shortly after the battle of Actium. Seven only are 
duplices and many are of unusual interest. The families represented 
are: Acilia, Antonia, Aquilia, Calidia, Cipia, Claudia, Considia, Cor- 
nelia, Julia, Manlia, Marcia, Maria, Mucea, Neria, Ogulnia, Papia, 
Pinaria, Plautia, Poblicia, Rubria, Rutilia, Sanfeia, Servilia, Titia, 
Tituria, Vibia.— Not. d. Scavi, 1893, p. 242. 

CORNETO=TARQUINI!.—On resuming excavations at Tarquinii, a 
discovery was made in the necropolis, near the tomb called del Barone, 
of two tombs for cremation, in one of which the ossuary consisted of 
a Greek painted vase, now broken into fragments. In two other 
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chambered tombs, the vaults of which were broken in, was found some 
painted pottery of Etrusco-Campanian art. Near the well-known 
tomba delle bighe several other tombs of the same kind were unearthed, 
and, although they had already been rifled, the fragments of two 
Attic vases were found, which had escaped, perhaps, the notice of the 
depredators. From another tomb were recovered various objects of 
personal ornament, consisting chiefly of fibulz, earrings, and beads for 
necklaces of the usual type.—Athen., Aug. 5. 

In the Jahrbuch d. k. d. Arch. Inst. (1893, p. 180, sq.), E. Pernice, in 
an article entitled Siwv (three cuts), interprets two scenes on a black- 
figured amphora in the Museo Tarquiniese at Corneto. A wine or oil 
seller is dealing with a customer. Two small staves in the jars are 
explained as siphons. A similar siphon is seen in a vase-painting 
(here published) in the Museo Civico in Girgenti. 

A Museum.—The town authorities have bought the large and beauti- 
ful Palazzo Vitelleschi in order to turn it into an Etruscan museum. 
The palace, which has been undergoing repairs, is one of the finest 
examples of late Gothic civil architecture in this part of Italy. 

ESTE.—Mosaic pavement.—A piece of Roman mosaic pavement has 
been found on the Romaro property. It is mainly of black and white 
cubes (with a few red cubes) in geometrical forms. giving the effect of 
arug. The only two unusual designs are a large star of laurel leaves 
and a series of linear decorations interspersed with arches, the point 
of junction of the lines being decorated with lances.—Not. d. Scavi, 
1893, pp. 223-226. 

FREGOSE (VENETIA).—ROMAN EPITAPHS AND BURIAL-GROUND.—A group of 
Roman tombs found near Fregose, in the province of Este, appears to 
have been a private burial-ground belonging to the family of the 
Blattii. The principal inscription found is that of a centurion: L. 
Blattius f. Rom(ilia) Vetus cent(urio) leg(ionis) 1(v) Mal[e]edon(icae) 
adle{ct}(us)[de]curio. This cippus is decorated with the military 
emblems of his rank and honors—phalerum, armillae, vitis, parazo- 
nium, rectangular shield, leg-piece. The inscriptions show that he 
took part in the administration of the colony. There was also found 
an inscription of a Blattia Facilis, probably a freed-woman.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1893, pp. 57-60.. 

FLORENCE.—AN Itatic Toms.—The most important of the discoveries 
made on the occasion of the recent disturbances of the soil in the 
centre of Florence is that of an Italic shaft-tomb, of which an account 
was given at the time in the Athenzum. It was found to contain a 
vase of black earthenware in the form of a double cone, which is the 
characteristic type of the Villanova ossuarii. Inside the burial jar 
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were a fibula with a bent bow, all in fragments, and the remains of 
two other fibulz, the bow ornamanted with a small ball or button of 
amber. This circumstance, together with the absence of the curved 
razor which generally denotes the interment of men, proves that it 
was a woman’s tomb, Prof. Milani is of opinion that this burial, dis- 
covered in a stratum below that of the constructions of Roman times, 
represented by the mosaic pavements found at the same time and 
place, is but a remnant of a whole necropolis of the prehistoric popu- 
lation of the locality where now stands Florence. He is further con- 
firmed in this view by a consideration of a square block of sandstone, 
bearing on two sides in relief a griffon and a lion. These sculptures 
(found recently near the same spot as the tomb, and hitherto supposed 
to be medieval) Milani has now proved to be Etruscan, similar reliefs 
of a lion rampant and of some deity being found on the other two 
sides (which were at first hidden from view by a modern building), so 
that it can be proved the stone was a funereal stele, like that edited by 
Inghirami, and belonging to the sixth or fifth century B.c. A statuette 
of bronze, also found near by—representing an idol like those often 
placed on the top of candelabra, and such as have been found in 
chamber tombs of the same period—strengthens the probability of 
Prof. Milani’s theory —HALBHERR in Atheneum, Aug. 5. 

MANERBA (VeneTIA).—A Roman Necropotis.—At Manerba, a village on 
Lake Garda, whose name is derived from a temple of Minerva, Sig. 
Marchesini has carried on excavations on a recently discovered Ro- 
man necropolis. The most interesting objects were some fine red and 
black Aretine vases in fragments. Many coins came to light dating 
from Augustus to Constantine I1.—Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 226-232. 

MILAN.—Accessions To THE Museum—The King of Italy has lately 
given to the Archwological Museum of Milan a large number of 
antique objects which belonged to the crown. Altars, cippi and Ro- 
man capitals, sepulchral marbles and other decorative stones of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, form the contents of the royal gift— 
Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 14. 

ORVIETO.—One of the tombs recently uncovered in the contrada 
called Cannicella varies from the ordinary tombs of both the northern 
and thesouthern necropolis. It was built, as usual, with large blocks of 
well-worked tufa, laid without cement, and had a door to the east 0.62 
by 1.25 m., and its height was 2.10 m. But wherein it varies is that 
the tufa blocks are laid so as to form two inclined planes, which meet 
at the summit and act as a vault, there being three courses of tufa on 
each side. A second tomb found near this was of the usual type, of 
very archaic character, and had never been violated. It contained 
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two tufa benches, on one of which was the skeleton of the defunct, and 
on the other the most precious of the objects belonging to him.—Not. 
d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 63-64. 

ROME.—Lanciani’s TopocrapHicaL maP.—Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani has 
been engaged, since the year 1867,in preparing a plan of ancient 
Rome, based upon the most recent archeological discoveries. Its 
completion has been delayed from time to time as fresh materials 
were continually being brought to light; but the collapse of building 
speculation now permits the publication to be commenced, under the 
auspices of the Royal Accademia dei Lincei. The map will be in forty- 
six sheets, on the scale of 1 to 1000; and it is intended that not less 
than six sheets shall appear annually. In the order of publication, 
priority will be given to those sheets which comprise districts already 
fully excavated, where there is little probability of any fresh discov- 
eries. The method adopted is to show, by five colors: (1) the streets 
of the modern city; (2) the monuments and ruins of the regal and 
republican periods; (3) those of imperial times; (4) underground 
remains, quarries, catacombs, Mithraic grottoes, &c.; and (5) springs, 
aqueducts, drains, and the bed of the Tiber. There will be included 
those monuments now destroyed, of which accurate information is 
recorded ; and the sites of famous works of art and inscriptions. The 
altitudes of the ancient and modern city are also to be marked in 
different colors. The publication is undertaken by the house of Ulrico 
Hoepli, of Milan, and the price of the entire work is $55, or $5 a year, 
less a discount of ten per cent. on payment in advance. The first two 
parts have been already issued. The author proposes to accompany 
the plan with an explanatory book, which will appear under the title 
“Storia degli Seavi di Roma.” The book and plan will be indispen- 
sable to every student of ancient Rome, and the price is so extremely 
moderate as to put it within every student’s reach. 

Casts of Greek Scucpture.— A new collection of casts of ancient 
sculpture has now been established in Rome, on the ground floor of 
Casa Rabbi, in the street leading to the Porta San Paolo. It consists 
at present of such objects as illustrate the transition from the archaic 
period of Greek art down to the period of Pheidias, Myron, and Poly- 
kleitos. The chief casts already exhibited comprise some of the me- 
topes and sculptures of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia; a portion of 
the frieze and some of the chief figures of the tympana of the Parthe- 
non; the Athena of the Varvakeion and the other Athena, called “ of 
Lenormant”; three reliefs of Northern Greece; the Marsyas of My- 
ron; the Amazon of Polykleitos of the Berlin Museum ; the Dorypho- 
ros of Naples, &c. We owe the initiative of this collection, which is 
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connected with the Roman University, to the Professor of Archeology, 
Dr. Emmanuel Loewy, whose suggestion has been carried into effect 
by the present Minister of Public Instruction, Signor Martini.—Athen. 
July 29. 

Coins oF Lucius Verus. —In digging the foundations of the new 
Benedictine Abbey on the Aventine, various antiquities have been 
found from time to time, including some fragmentary inscriptions. A 
hundred gold imperial coins were found by some of the workmen in 
a cooking vessel. They consist of well-preserved specimens of the 
coins struck by Lucius Verus for the conquest of Armenia in 164, of 
the weight of about a sovereign each. The value of each is about 
$100.—Athen., Apr. 8. 

BRITISH AND American ScHoo..— At a meeting recently held at the 
British Embassy in Rome, a proposal was approved for extending “ the 
scope of the British and American Archeological Society by providing 
a building for it, as well as for a limited number of students.” The 
Council of the Society, under the presidency of Lord Vivian, subse- 
quently appointed a committee to carry out the above project. Indi- 
viduals and public bodies interested in archeology in England and 
America are invited to assist. The secretary of the Society is Dr. E. J. 
Miles, 20, Via San Basilio, Rome.—Athen., May 6. 

Monument oF L. Cornetius Pusio.—Sig. P. Bienkowsky has published in 
the Roman Mittheilungen of the German School an article on a colossal 
head of a bronze statue which he regards as the portrait of L. Corne- 
lius Pusio because it is said to have been found at the beginning of 
1892 with a dedicatory inscription to the above-mentioned* Pusio on 
the occasion of some work at the Campanari palace in via Nazionale, 
when it passed into the hands of Sig. Borghi, a dealer in Piazza Bar- 
berini. The inscription reads : 

L-CORNELIO-L.F 
GAL - PVSIONI 
IIZZR VIAR - CVRANDAR 
TR- MIL- LEG: XIIIl - GEMINAE 
QVAESTORI- TR- PL- PR- LEGAT 
AVGVSTI -LEG - XVI 


M - VIBRIVS - MARCELLVS 
> LEG - Xvi 
This inscription is on a bronze plate, is in fine characters of the 
early empire, enclosed in a rich cornice. Sig. Bienkowsky attributes 
this honorary monument to the time of Tiberius or Caligula. Noth- 
ing has been found either regarding this Pusio or the dedicator Mar- 
cellus. I would remark, however, that: in the first place, both head 
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and inscription were found before 1892 because I saw them in Borghi’s 
house in 1890: in the second place, it seemed certain not only to 
myself but to a well-known German archeologist that there was no 
possible connection between the bronze head and the inscription: the 
characters of the inscription are of the early empire; the crude quality 
of the head would lead one to attribute it to the third rather than the 
first century of the empire. It is, therefore, no portrait of Pusio.—A. 
L. Jr. 

Via Latina.— Fragments of a large sepulchral cippus of great beauty 
and magnificence in its decoration have been found in the piece of 
property of Prince Giulio Torlonia called Roma vecchia, seven miles 
from the city. An inscription in beautiful letters of about the time of 
Claudius fits into the fastigium. It records a distinguished cursus 
honorum, but is unfortunately mutilated ; it begins: T - STATILIOZ 
| OPTATO- PZ | PROC - AVG - AY | FLAMINI CH | &c. He was 
flamen ; six times procurator ; praefect; twice tribune of legion ; prefect 
of cohort. The sepulchral chamber was also found.—Not. d. Scavi, 
1893, pp. 196-99. 

SCULPTURE ON THE VIA ArveaTina—From two brick tombs found at 
about five kilom. from the city there were extracted a number of mar- 
bles among which were the following: (1) A male statue, of a youth, 
1.90 met. high, of very good workmanship; (2) asecond statue, similar 
to the above, but smaller and ruder; (3) a statue of a young woman 
in tunic and pallium, who rests her right elbow on her left hand ; (4-5) 
two funerary inscribed cippi.— Not. d. Scavi, 1893, p. 195. , 

RUVO (Aputia).—Discovery oF PAINTED vases.—The inspector, Sig. Jatta, 
describes in the Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 73-85, a series of vases found 
near Ruvo in fragments and put together by Canon Luigi Elicio. We 
give here a summary. 

1. Large amphora: height 80 m., periphery 1.35 m. Style of medium 
excellence, rather careless but of good Apulian period. The subject 
represented is of considerable interest and difficult interpretation. It 
contains nine figures divided in two rows, five in the upper and four 
in the lower. Above, on the right, is a seated woman with long chiton 
and himation wound about her limbs: in her left she holds a sword 
still in its seabbard. Another woman stands with her left foot resting 
on an overturned white kalpis and her knee bent. She wears long 
hunting leggings, a short chiton, and a chlamys hangs from her arms. 

‘In each hand she carries a small lighted torch ; her expression is some- 
what severe but not terrifying. Behind her is a large metal patera. 
With his back turned to this second woman a king is seated, in the 
centre of the scene. His left hand rests upon a long sceptre and his right 
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is raised as he converses with a warrior who stands before him, 
bearded, holding a long lance, behind whom stands a youth who 
leans upon his right arm. The lower scene is composed of four young 
warriors conversing two by two, one in each group being seated and the 
other standing. On the other and less important side of the vase is 
one of the usual sepulchral monuments in the form of a small Ionic 
temple in which stands a young nude warrior, while at its right, above, 
is a seated nude youth, and corresponding to him on the left is a 
beautiful woman standing. In the field above is a seated youth. 

Sig. Jatta interprets the principal scene as a representation of the 
rare myth of Kanaké, daughter of Aiolos, whose story is partly known 
through the few fragments of Euripides’ tragedy of that name. Ac- 
cording to Ausonius (Cupid. cruci aff. 37) only three women were re- 
presented with a sword—Tisbe, Dido and Kanaké. Aiolos has sent 
to his daughter Kanaké a sword with which to kill herself, and we see 
her holding it in the figure of the first woman on the vase. King 
Aiolos is seated in the centre and his son Makareus is seeking to dis- 
suade him from his purpose of marrying his sons and daaghters out- 
side of the family. The other and younger sons have made Makareus 
their mouth-piece and are represented in the four figures below. It 
is more difficult to explain the female with the torches and the youth 
above with the caduceus stick. The latter is probably Hermes, in his 
character of psychopompos, in view of the approaching death of Maka- 
reus, who kills himself when, after persuading his father, he rushes to 
announce the good news to Kanaké and, finding her dead, commits 
suicide with the same sword. In the woman Sig. Jatta proposes to 
see Artemis, either as Hekataia, in allusion to the approaching death of 
Kanaké, or as Fileithya or Locheia in allusion to the unfortunate cause 
of the catastrophe, the new-born child. 

2. Large vase in the unusual form of a candelabrum (cf. Heyde- 
mann, Vasensaml. zu Neapel, pl. 1, 90) which is valuable not only on 
account of its shape but for the exquisite arabesques and other orna- 
ments on the neck. The principal subject on the body of the vase is 
that of a young woman seated in a tempietto and playing with a white 
goose, representing the defunct enjoying Elysian delights while her 
friends are represented as bringing sepulchral offerings. On the other 
side is Eros and a young woman. 

3. A small vase of the kind called olpe astomos. The main scene, of, 
five figures, represents the triumph of a female harpist, and includes 
both Nike and Eros. 

4—5. Two oinochoé. On the first a nude youth is seated holding in 
his left a patera and in his right a reversed extinguished torch. 
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Opposite him is a girl holding a tamborine in her right and extend- 
ing a crown with her left. On the second there are also two figures, a 
nude youth following a woman who carries in her right an open box 
and a crown of myrtle and in her left a bunch of white grapes, and who 
is walking hurriedly and turns back her head towards the youth. 

Other vases are of minor importance: an aryballos; a charming 
small vase of unmentioned form; akantharos. A terracotta relief of a 
crouching woman, similar to the famous Venus coming out of the 
bath in the Pio-Clementino Museum, probably represents a hetaira 
after the bath, and is quite interesting. 

In the fields of Vincenzo Elicio a Greek tomb was found containing 
a number of ordinary vases, but among them one of unusual interest. 
It is an aryballos, with black varnish, with channellings painted red 
and black in the neck, and palmettes and arabesques occupying all 
the back. The technique of this vase is very uncommon, for the com- 
position on the front is not only polychromatic but in low relief. The 
figures were attached to the body of the vase while the clay was still 
soft, when the vase was exposed to heat and then painted in red and 
black, the figures in relief were treated in the same way. In the Jatta 
collection there is but a single ¥ase of this technique in which the 
polychromy is not as well preserved as in this case, but the figures 
were touched up with greater ease and the outlines made more dis- 
tinct. The composition consists of three figures, a horse and a wild 
animal, and it is a hunting scene in ordinary life. A youth is raising 
with both hands an ax to bring it down on a wild beast—a bear (?)— 
who is attacking a man on horseback followed by another man on 
foot. The man on horseback wears a Phrygian cap, and a similar cap 
is worn by the footman who follows him. The scene seems, there- 
fore, to represent some Persians or other barbarians, hunting the bear 
—a sport rarely indulged in by Greeks. 

VERONA.—A young archeologist, S. Ricci, contributes to the Notizie 
degli Scavi, Jan., 1893, a long report on the results of recent excava- 
tions at Verona, especially in the bed of the Adige. This report is in 
continuation of others already noticed in the Journat (vol. v1, p. 
588). Many inscriptions were found, as well as works of art in silver, 
bronze and marble, domestic utensils, and silver and bronze coins of 
different periods. The finest inscriptions, in characters of the first and 


the old canal of Acqua Morta. Among the inscriptions of the Republi- 
can period are three of the Clodii, three of the Valerii, two of the Fabii, 
two of the Laetorii, etc. Another and a better copy was found of the 
inscription commemorating the testamentary gift by Gavia Maxima, 
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daughter of Quintus Maximus, of six hundred thousand sextercii for 
the construction and enlargement of an aqueduct. An important 
inscription records the name of an architect: M-CASSIO-C. F- | 
POB-DENTICVLO | fil VIR-ARCHITECT | TRIB- MILITVM. 

M. Cassius Denticulus is the second architect, and the only one of 
free-born condition of the Roman period whose name occurs in the 
Veronese inscriptions. The other is L. Vitravius L. 1. Cerdo, builder 
of the Arch of the Gavii. A cippus found at the Ponte Pietra bears 
an inscription to Serapis: SARAPI | O-M | MARIVS | MARO| D-D. 
This adds to the probability of the existence at Verona of a temple to 
Serapis. The inscription was found not far from the remains of a 
temple discovered near Castel 8. Pietro in 1851. Three of its capitals 
are decorated with heads of bulls, pointing to an oriental divinity, 
probably Serapis. 

A later report gives the following additional information: Amongst 
last year’s discoveries in the riparian works at Verona I must mention 
a small altar with a dedicatory inscription to the god Serapis, with 
the title of Optimus Maximus, erected by a certain Marius Maro. It 
belonged probably to a temple of Jupiter Serapis, which may have 
been not far from the Ponte Pietra, where the stone was discovered 
upon the raised ground towards the Castel 8. Pietro. Some years ago 
on this site the foundation of a large building, which may be a tem- 
ple, were found, with bits of cornices and capitals of pillars. Here 
also was found of old the statue of Jupiter Serapis published by 
Maffei. Other new Roman inscriptions, whole and fragmentary, have 
also been added to the town collection, and an illustrative report upon 
these new acquisitions will be published by Dr. Ricci. One of these 
inscriptions refers to a member of the Gens Octavia, a family already 
known at Verona by other monuments of the city. Another belongs 
to the Gens Tullia and is of the last century of the republic. Amongst 
the numerous coins dug up are a half as of the republic, and bronze 
coins of Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Titus, Hadrian, Constantine, 
&c.—F. HALBHERR in Atheneum, June 17. 

VETULONIA.—The City.—We complete by the following note the 
information available in regard to the remains of the earliest of the 
two sites of the ancient city of Vetulonia. Dr. Halbherr writes: 
“ Also on the site of the more ancient Vetulonia, where hitherto Cav. 
Falchi had turned his attention almost exclusively to the necropolis, 
on this occasion the opportunity was taken of making fresh excava- 
tions. Within the circuit of the city a considerable length of road- 
way was unearthed, paved with the large blocks which characterize 
Roman roads, both urban and suburban. On one side of this road 
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were discovered remains of some private dwellings, the walls of which 
were built without mortar of large stones, which at first sight recall 
the Cyclopean constructions. The blocks, however, are rough hewn, 
and are arranged with a certain symmetry, reminding us of a rudi- 
mentary opus isodomum. These houses show traces of having been 
destroyed by fire, but from the date of the Etruscan and Roman coins 
found within the ruins, it would appear that they were inhabited up 
to the first century B.c. As to the time of their construction, we may ” 
argue that it does not go back beyond the fourth or fifth century B. c. 
Maybe they are amongst the latest buildings erected by the few Etrus- 
cans who remained in the ancient settlement after the foundation of the 
new city near the sea. Moreover, from the ensemble of the various 
numismatie discoveries made, we may conclude that the Vetulonian 
sextant was still current, even after the introduction of the Roman 
uncial as.— Atheneum, Aug. 5. ; 


CHRISTIAN AND RENAISSANCE ART. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF GREEK MSS. IN ITALY.—The wonderful abund- 
ance of MSS. material, ancient and modern, that Italy possesses has 
hitherto been very inadequately catalogued. The great xvi century 
works of Bandini, Zanetti, Pasini have had few successors. Excessive 
decentralization, with consequent subdivision of funds, and, as regards 
Greek at least, incapacity, have been reasons why a large proportion 
of the lists that have been made are the work of foreigners. (Even in 
the last number of the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen we find an elab- 
orate account of the MSS. of the Missione Urbana at Genoa by Herr 
A. Eberhard.) In recent years, moreover, changes of government and 
the suppression of religious houses have greatly increased the stores 
of almost every provincial library. 

The enterprise, therefore, begun by Signor Emilio Martini, prefect 
of the Brera Library at Milan, deserves the applause and support of 
every one who desires to find these most varied treasures accessible. 
In his Catalogo di Manoscritti greci esistenti nelle biblioteche Italiane, of 
which the first fascicolo is lately published by Hoepli of Milan, Signor 
Martini expresses his intention of putting out lists of all Greek collec- 
tions in Italy that do not already possess printed catalogues, and of 
cataloguing additions that have been made to large libraries since the 
date of their printed catalogue. Such a task can be carried through 
only by a native of the country, and it must be a satisfaction to all 
well-wishers of Italian learning that an Italian librarian has under- 
taken it. 
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This first instalment contains two important minor libraries— 
Palermo and Parma—and smaller collections at Pavia, and at the 
Brera and the Chapter at Milan. Most of the MSS., naturally, are 
theological; at Parma, however, there are some copies of the classics, 
including an Iliad (collated by the reviewer), Apollonius Rhodius, 
Euripides, Proklus’ Hymns, Strabo, Thukydides. In all of them the 
student of the history of libraries and religious houses will find 
abundant fruit, and at Palermo the paleographer may study a num- 
ber of specimens of late Greek writing. 

Signor Martini’s method is painstaking and full: it may even be 
questioned whether his descriptions are not sometimes over-minute, 
whether the cataloguer does not usurp the office of the editor. Theo- 
logians, however, cannot but be grateful for the care with which the 
contents of every MS. are indexed. 

We may expect before long from Signor Martini catalogues of the 
libraries of Brescia, Catania, Ferrara, Udine, and of the Vallicelliana 
at Rome. Let us hope that he will set his hand also to the accretions 
of the Laurenziana and the Marciana, and to the Ambrosiana in his 
own city. An equally important but possibly more difficult task is 
the cataloguing of Italian private libraries—T. W. A. in Academy, 
June 10. 

BELISARIUS.— Belisarius in Tradition and Art is the title of an article 
by F. Sauerhering in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 289 
sq. The story that Belisarius was in his old age imprisoned, blinded, 
and then sent forth to beg his bread is not true, but has nevertheless 
inspired poets and painters. In 1767 Marmontel published a novel 
“ Bélisaire,’ Edward y. Schenk’s tragedy “ Belisar” was first per- 
formed in Munich in 1826, and in 1836 Donizetti brought out his 
opera “ Belisario.” The first painting of the aged Belisarius was by 
Salvator Rosa, now in the Galleria Doriain Rome. The next was by 
Dietrich, nearly one hundred years later,in the Dresden gallery. The 
French school of the eighteenth century furnished several pictures of 
Belisarius as a beggar. Louis David’s large picture, now in Lille, was 
exhibited in 1781, and a smaller one by Fabre and Girodet, retouched 
and signed by David, in 1784. Fr. Rehberg and Peter Krafft also 
painted the same subject. Gérard’s Belisarius (1795) is more romantic 
and less classic than those of the three last mentioned artists. In 
1798 Jacques Antoine Vallin painted a Belisarius. Here the old 
man’s companion is his daughter, not as in the preceding, a boy (or 
his daughter disguised as a boy). In 1850 Karl Becker and in 1881 
August Frind painted this subject. The subject has not yet been 
treated in sculpture. 
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RESTORATION OF MONUMENTS.—The restoration of the Cenacolo 
d’Ognissanti at Florence, painted in fresco by Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
is nearly finished, and attention is now being turned to plans for the 
restoration of the Campanili of the Badia and of the Ognissanti, as 
well as the carved wooden ceiling of the church of the Badia.—Athen., 
March 18. 

FLORENCE.—In pulling down a portion of the old Ghetto at Flor- 
ence some fifteenth century decorative fresco work has been found on 
the walls of a house belonging to the Teri family. It represents 
tapestries or hangings fastened to a rod by means of small rings, and 
running all round the walls of the rooms. The stuff of one of these 
hangings is ornamented with a meander pattern of Oriental character, 
while that of another has, woven with the design, a number of shields 
and badges of ancient families, perhaps related to the owner of the 
palace. Those portions that could not be detached from the walls 
have been carefully copied, Florentine house decorations of that early 
date being rare.—Athen., Jan. 14. 

THe Meoici Miintz communicates to the Acad. des 
Inser., June 2, 1893, portions of a work on the collections of antiquities 
formed by the Medici in the xvi century. From documents taken 
from the archives of Florence, he makes known the contents of this 
museum, which from the reign of Cosmo I contained marbles, bronzes, 
terracottas, vases and utensils of all sorts. The dates of the discovery 
of certain celebrated statues have thus been recovered. Miintz. 
attempted to prove that the Venus de Medici did not come from 
Rome, as is commonly supposed, but was in Tuscany from the xvi 
century.—Rev. Arch., July-Aug., 1893, p. 112. 

CatHeora..—We take the following note from the Revue de l’Art 
Chrétien (1893, No. 2, p. 176). “A descendant of Boniface vii, the 
Duke of Sermoneta Caetani, has given to the Commune of Florence 
the statue of Boniface vit by Nicolo Pisano. This remarkable work 
will be placed in the Cathedral.” Boniface vir (1296-1303) was the 
medieval pope of whom the most statues are recorded and as he came 
at the beginning of the revival of Italian sculpture these statues are 
of exceptional interest. The example mentioned is probably the one 
recently photographed by Alinari, and cannot, of course, be by Nicolo 
Pisano. 

MILAN.—AppiTions To THE Brera.— Among the recent acquisitions of the 
gallery of the Brera are two panels of saints (St. Peter and St. John 
the Baptist) by Francesco del Cossa, said to be the wings of the picture 
by that master, No. 597, formerly attributed to Marco Zeppo, which is 
in the National Gailery. They are apparently in good preservation, 
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and are admirable examples of the vivid coloration and sharp, precise 
drawing of Del Cossa. The panels hang in the room devoted to the 
smaller masterpieces of the gallery.— Athenzum, Nov. 11. 

PAINTINGS BY Leonaroo.—In pulling down a part of the castle of Milan, 
some of Leonardo da Vinci’s paintings are supposed to have been 
found, belonging to the time when this great artist worked for Fran- 
cesco Sforza. A committee has been formed for the preservation of 
these works.—Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 28. 

NOTO.—Prof. Orsi has discovered that the Falconara monument, 
near Noto, ascribed by Messrs. Freeman and Evans to Sicilian-Greek 
construction, is, on the contrary, the remains of a Byzantine church.— 
Athen., Aug. 12. 

PISTOIA.—At Pistoia a new collection of objects of art is to be formed 
in the chapter house of the convent of San Francesco, and will be 
shortly opened to the public.—Athen., Feb. 18. 

ROME.—Earvy Bronze Door of St. Peter.—Mr. de Geymiiller has pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries of France the photograph of a 
drawing belonging to the Berlin Museum. This drawing, executed 
by a French architect somewhere between the years 1530 and 1550, 
represents a very ancient bronze gate which appears to have decorated 
the basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome.—Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 14. 

VENICE.—Lion oF St. Marx.—The verdict of Italian experts, who were 
recently employed in repairing the famous Lion of St. Mark at Venice 
—that the work was originally made in the twelfth century—has not 
met with universal acceptance. In a letter addressed to the Académie 
des Inscriptions, M. Casati contests it on three grounds, the first being 
that the bronze of the middle ages generally contains one-fourth or 
one-fifth of lead, whereas that of the lion is composed of copper with 
15 per cent. of tin.—Acad, Mch. 25. 

VENICE.—PLaqueTTes IN THE Museo Correr.—Emil Jacobsen describes 
plaquettes in the Museo Correr at Venice in the Repertorium fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft (1893, p. 54 sq.). Toward the end of the last century the 
Venetian nobleman Correr brought together a heterogeneous and val- 
uable collection of works of art, especially works of Venetian origin, 
which he presented to his native city. The collection was increased 
after his death, and in 1880 was newly arranged and opened to the 
public as the Museo Civico e Raccolta Correr, in the old Fondaco dei 
Turchi, restored and rebuilt for the purpose. Among the important 
treasures of the collection are the bronze plaquettes. There is no 
proper catalogue of these, and Jacobsen gives a description of them, 
omitting those described in Bode’s and v. Tschudi’s Berlin catalogue 
and in Molinier’s “Les plaquettes.” He gives a description with 
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some discussion of eleven imitations of antiques, two works of the 
Byzantine school, eighty-five of the Italian school, five of the French, 
fourteen of the German, and one of the Netherland school. He also 
describes an etched iron plaque with family portraits of the Augsburg 
armorer Anton Peffenhauser. The inscriptions of this plaque are 
published. 

Cotumn oF ALexis Comnenus.—A very interesting archeological dis- 
covery has just been made at Venice. A few days ago the dredging 
machine that is deepening the canal for large navigation met a strong 
obstacle. A diver having descended into the water to examine the 
cause, discovered that it was due to a column 11 metres long by 1 m. 
80 centim. in diameter, identical with the two famous columns hold- 
ing the lions of St. Mark. It is, then, one of the columns offered by 
the Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus to the Venetians in thank- 
ing them for having saved the Empire of the East from the Norman 
invasion. One of these columns fell into the sea on its arrival at 
Venice and no one had succeeded in recovering it.—Chronique des 
Arts, 1893, No. 26. 


SPAIN. 


BYZANTINE CULTURE IN SPAIN. — Mr. L. Mabilleau, professor of 
philosophy in the Faculty of Letters at Caen, has been charged with a 
mission to Spain, his object being to study there the Greek manu- 
scripts of Byzantine origin preserved in the large libraries of that 
country, and to follow up investigations relative to the history of By- 
zantine culture in Spain.— Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 11. 

PERPIGNAN.—A labourer in a field near Perpignan found the other 
day, in a vase, a considerable number of coins of the ancient kingdom 
of Majorca, struck at Barcelona in 1212.—Athen., June 24. 


FRANCE. 


PSALTER OF ST. LOUIS.—The Duke d’Aumale has given to the nation 
the great psalter of St. Louis in his library at Chantilly, one of the 
finest illuminated MS. of the Gothic period. Three psalters are known 
to have belonged to St. Louis, all mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Louvre Library made under Charles V._ The first is now in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris; the second in the Leyden Library; the 
third is the present. This MSS. disappeared before 1420 and was car- 
ried to England. In 1649 it was brought back to France as the prop- 
erty of the Mesmes family, with which it remained until 1812. It isa 
small folio containing: first, a calendar; secondly, twenty-seven large 
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full-page miniatures on gold ground illustrating the Old and New Testa- 
ment and the life and miracles of the Virgin; thirdly, the psalter ; 
fourthly, the litanies of saints; fifthly, prayers. It is proved that this 
MS. was written for Queen Ingeburgh of Denmark, wife of Philip Au- 
gustus, probably between the years 1214 and 1223. At her death it 
became the property of Louis, as is shown by a note of the xiv cen- 
tury: CE PSAULTIER FU SAINT Loys. The illuminations are of fine 
character and admirable preservation by the hand of an artist of the 
Isle de France, probably a Parisian.—Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 11. 

TRIPTYCH OF THE OLD FRENCH ScHoo.. — M. Louis Gonse has called at- 
tention in the Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 10, to a triptych in the mu- 
seum of Valencia, Spain, which he suggests was executed by the 
French painter Jacquemart de Hesdin. This painting is inthe Fran- 
co-Flemish style of the first half of the xv century, and equals in 
beauty the finest of the works of this time except those of the Van 
Eycks. He reads a communication by M. Paul Durrieu to the So- 
ciété des Antiquaires in 1889 which shows by means of documents 
that this painter was established at Valencia before 1440 in the service 
of King Alphonso V of Aragon. This artist was the son of a famous 
painter and miniaturist of the same name. The altar-piece at Valen- 
cia has evident analogies with the illuminations of Jacquemart de Hes- 
din the elder, known through M. Delisle, e. g., those of the Bibles his- 
toriales at Brussels, the Missel at Bourges, the Belles Grandes heures and 
the Merveilles du monde of the Duke de Berry in Paris. The relation- 
ship is just what might be expected between father and son. Another 
altar-piece of the same style is in a chapel of the cloister of the Cathe- 
dral at Barcelona. The subject of the triptych at Valencia is, in the 
centre, St. Martin on horseback giving his mantle to a beggar. On 
the left wing is a female saint in blue mantle, and on the right a male 
saint with long beard. The figures are natural size on gold ground 
with effective gauffering. It is an interesting fact that the horse faces 
the spectator, an attempt which was being made about the same time 
by the early Renaissance painters of Italy. The coloring is harmo- 
nious and strong, figure of the beggar extremely truthful and well- 
modeled, with a combination of boldness and delicacy. M. Gonse 
was unfortunately unable to procure a photograph of it. 

NUMISMATICS.—The prize for numismatics founded by M. Allier de 
Hauteroche has been awarded by the Académie des Inscriptions to 
M. Babelon, for his new volume of the Catalogue of Greek Coins in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale.—Academy, Mar. 25. 

ALBI.—Tome oF A Mepi€vat BisHor.—The workmen engaged in repair- 
ing the pavement of the rood-loft (jubé) in the Cathedral of Sainte- 
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Cécile at Albi have brought to light a tomb situated in the cho?r at the 
foot of the altar. An examination of it was made in the presence of 
the archbishop. The earth which filled it was removed with care and 
a beautiful bishop’s crosier was discovered, dating apparently from 
the xu century. The pastoral staff is of gilded copper ; in the centre 
of the volute an enameled flower spreads out, with three petals extend- 
ing to the right, to the left and towards the top. It is formed of two 
shells welded together. The ball is’ decorated with finely-chased 
figures of the four Evangelists, the heads alone being inserted. The 
head of the staff is ornamented with lozenges of Limoges enamel, in 
the centre of each of which dragons are engraved, or other animals of 
the bestiarium popular in the Middle Ages. The crosier must have 
belonged to Bernard, the founder of Sainte-Cécile, or to his immediate 
successor. In the earth which the bier contained the remains of a 
well-developed skull has been found. It is probable that it is the 
skull of the prelate who was laid in this tomb eight centuries ago.— 
Chronique des Arts, 1893, No, 28. 

COURBILLAC.—An interesting archeological discovery has lately 
been made in the property of Mr. Maillard at Courbillac. Under a 
thin layer of earth has been found the skeletons of many warriors 
arranged in a row still girt with sword-belts and armed with lances. 
The feet of all were turned towards the west. The armor and weapons 
eaten up by rust have been carefully collected and will serve to deter- 
mine at what epoch the bodies were buried. —Chronique des Arts, 1893, 
No. 12. 

PARIS.—Louvre.—Owing to the promotion of M. Saglio from the 
Louvre to be Keeper of the Cluny Museum, the quondam Départe- 
ment des Sculptures du Moyen Age, de la Renaissance, et des Temps 
Modernes, formerly under M. Saglio’s charge, has been divided into 
two, one of which is assigned to M. Molinier, the other to M. Coura- 
jod.—Athen., July 22. 

M. Gaston Migeon has been appointed adjunct-conservator in the 
department of Renaissance and modern objects of art in the Louvre. 

M. Etienne Michon has been appointed salaried assistant in the de- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the museum.—Chron- 
ique des Arts, 1893, No. 26. 

Saton Carré.—A noteworthy and valuable addition has been made 
to the Salon Carré of the Louvre, in the shape of a brilliantly painted 
small panel of St. Sebastian, by an unnamed artist, but evidently of 
the period of the transition from the Gothic style to the development 
of the Renaissance. It is of miniature size, rich in colour, vividly 
illuminated and full of animation, the expression a little exaggerated ; 
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it is in excellent preservation. In the same room will be found two 
newly acquired portraits, one of which is said to represent Hercules 
D’Este, and is Florentine in its type ; the other is the head of a young 
man and seems to belong to the school of Naples. With these ahead 
of Christ, attributed, with probable correctness, to El Greco, should 
not be overlooked. A certain amount of classification of a very much 
needed kind seems to be gradually taking effect in the Long Gallery 
of the Louvre, and the productions of the schools severally are being 
drawn together. The next thing to occur to the authorities of the 
Louvre will, let us hope, be grouping the pictures, so that one need 
no longer walk more than a quarter of a mile from, e. g., one Gerard 
Dou to another.—Athen., June 24. 

GREEK AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURES ADDED.—The managers of the national 
museums have just acquired for the Louvre a bas-relief in white mar- 
ble of the hellenistic period representing a big-bellied Silenus reclining 
on a goat’s skin and borne in a broad-wheeled cart; a Satyr escorts 
him. M. Grandidier has recently made a gift to the same museum of 
a high-relief in marble (a head of a man) belonging to the Italian Re- 
naissance, and M. Sorlin-Dorigny has presented ‘a bas-relief from As- 
syria representing a Sacrifice to Apollo Krataios.—Chronique des Arts, 
1893, No. 28. 

ADDITION OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. —The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts has just authorized M. Kaempfen, director of the 
National Museums, to accept for the Louvre the following gifts from 
M. Le Blant, member of the Institute: 

Eight Christian inscriptions, from Lyons, Arles, Orange, Gren- 
oble, ete. ; 

A fragment of a sarcophagus from Arles and representing a por- 
tion of the so-called “ Multiplication of the Loaves ” ; 

An inscription found at Civita-Vecchia ; 

An inscribed plaque from a “loculus” in the Catacombs ; 

A fragment of a colonnette from a “ciborium” found in Rome, 
and bearing on its base the names of the sons of Saint Félicité. 

These objects have been placed in the Hall of Christian Antiquities. 
—Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 26. 

Sainte-CHapette.— The works of reparation which for some time past 
have been in progress on the south side of the Ste. Chapelle, Paris, are 
now finished ; the scaffolding has been removed and the north side of 
the building is to be taken in hand.—Athenzum, Sept. 16. 

Jacosin Monastery.—The French newspapers record the discovery of 
various Gothic arches, formerly portions of the chapel and cloisters of 
the Jacobin convent in Paris, whose history is practically part of the 
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history of the xv1 and xvi centuries in France, and is connected with 
the still existing name of a political party. These remains have been 
brought to light during the rebuilding of the Ecole de Droit.—Athe- 
neum, Sept. 9. 

ROUEN.—CatHeprat.—Six hundred thousand frances are to be ex- 
pended upon the repair—we hope it will not be the “ restoration "— 
of the exterior of Rouen Cathedral. For many years operations, which 
have not been wholly unfortunate, have been going on in the interior 
of the great church.—-Athenzum, Sept. 16. 


CERMANY. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—In the spring of 1892 
holiday courses of archzeological lectures for teachers in the gymnasia 
were held in Berlin, Bonn, Dresden, and Munich, in pursuance of the 
plan for enabling the teachers to enrich their instruction by means of 
archeology.—Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL VISIT OF TEACHERS TO ITALY.—Invitations have 
been issued by the German Archeological Institute to various Ger- 
man governments to send teachers in the gymnasia to Italy to profit 
by a course of inspection of ancient art during the autumn of 1893.— 

. Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

THE RELATION OF ARCHAOLCGY TO THE GYMNASIA.—At the 42nd 
meeting of German philologists and schoolmen in Vienna, May 25rd 
and the following days, many prominent archeologists were present, 
and discussed the relations of archzeology to the gymnasia. A sum- 
mary is given in the Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

THE ROMAN WALL.—The Archiiologischer Anzeiger, 1893, 4, p. 169, sq., 
contains a report of the activity of the imperial Limes Commission 
for the last four months of 1892-3, and the first eight months of 
1893-4. Excavations and researches were carried on at thirteen dif- 
ferent parts of the limes. Numerous remains of Roman fortifications 
were investigated, and the lines of Roman roads traced. A final pub- 
lication of the important results of the labors of the commission is 
promised for the near future. 

BERLIN.—Museum.—The acquisitions of the Berlin Museum in 1892 
comprise: Seven marble originals, twenty-five casts, sixty-six vases, 
thirty-one terracottas, twenty-three bronzes, twenty-four gems and the 
like, a collection of amphora handles, the contents of a grave in Syria, 
some fragments of mosaic, and a few miscellaneus objects. These are 
all described (41 cuts) in the Archiiologischer Anzeiger, 1893, 2, the 
marbles and casts by R. Kekulé (who also describes a large marble 
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lion of Attic workmanship, bought in 1891 at Vigonobo, near Dolo, 
between Padua and Venice), the other acquisitions by A. Furtwiingler. 
The new arrangement of the casts is described by Kekulé. 

ArcHé€OLoGicAL Society.—At the February meeting of the Archeologi- 
cal Society in Berlin, the following papers were read: Winnefeld, on 
vases similar to those found at the Kabeirion near Thebes ; Steindorff, 
on archaic Egyptian statues and on Flinders Petrie’s excavations at 
Tell el Amarna in 1892 (cut of a stucco pavement). At the March 
meeting, Richter spoke on the Pantheon, Oeh/er on the harbors of Car- 
thage, Luschan on the Sendschirli-Publication, Lehmann on the de- 
ciphering of the so-called Hittite inscriptions, Engelmann on an Attic 
vase in the British Museum, with the representation of a xaos. 
Summaries are given in the Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

GLENEL (near Koun).—Near the site of a x1 century building were 
found some Roman antiquities and sculptures which had been used 
as building material for the Romanesque church. The most interest- 
ing inscription reveals for the first time the name of the Ahueccanae, 
probably the couple of Gallic goddesses figured in reliefs at Poi- 
tiers and at Bonn. Their names were Aveha and Hellivera. Here 
was also found a matronal-aediculum, with two reliefs, one over the 
other. In the upper are three matrons seated in a niche. On the 
lower relief is figured, also in a niche, a scene of offering.—A. Kissa, 
Korrespondenzbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst. 

HEIDELBERG (near).— ANTIQUES AT STIFT Neusurc.—The Archiiologischer 
Anzeiger, 1893, 4, p. 187, sq., gives a catalogue by R. Zahn of antiques 
at Stift Neuburg, near Heidelberg (4 cuts). Three objects were 
brought by the late Baron v. Bernus from Greece and Italy. Among 
them is the left hand of rider No. 94 of slab 31 (Michaelis) of the 
northern frieze of the Parthenon and several other specimens of sculp- 
ture, chiefly from Sicily and Italy, a number of Greek as well as 
Italian vases, and other objects of terracotta and a few bronzes. 

HERMESKEIL.—Prenistoric Mounos.—In 1888 the provincial museum 
of Trier planned excavations of the prehistoric mounds in the Daun 
district. Twenty mounds belonging to the transitional period from 
the bronze age to the Hallstatt period were excavated and an account 
of them published by Hettner in the Trier Zeitung, 1888, No. 279. In 
the summer of 1892 a second group of these mounds were excavated in 
the region about Trier. The excavations began with Grapenwald, where 
there are twenty, most of them small, mounds. Six of these were un- 
earthed. The first mound revealed, at about 1 m. from its summit, 
an urn of gray clay of the La Téne form. Near it were pieces of iron 
and a bronze amulet. A second urn with swelling body was roughly 
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incised with an ornament resembling the Doric triglyphal frieze. The 
mound would appear to have been used subsequently by the Romans, 
for near the surface was found a fine Roman urn containing remnants 
of burned bones. It was protected by inclined stones. A second 
mound presented evidence that the body was burned, not buried, for in 
the middle of it was found a layer of ashes. No remains of bones 
were found, but two lances were placed at the head and an urn at the 
feet of the body. At Steinerwald six of nine mounds were excavated. 
Here absolutely no bronze was found and but scanty remnants of iron. 
In the interior of the mound was a rectangular enclosure constructed 
of rude stones set together without clay or mortar. The center pieces 
of the stones were blackened with smoke and the floor hardened by’ 
fire, while between the stones were remains of burned wood. This 
enclosure contained an urn of the latest La Téne period. A second 
construction of similar character was found in the same mound. In 
the other mounds of this group there was no such construction found. 
The richest group of the Hermeskeil mounds is that of the district 
Hilterwald. The largest had been excavated before and revealed lit- 
tle, a second contained a rectangular stone enclosure with ashes and 
urn. A third is of peculiar interest from its oval ground-plan. It 
contained no less than five stone graves, one of rectangular form, a 
second nearly circular, the third oblong with rounded extremities, the 
fourth an elongated rectangle and the fifth heing hardly more than 
inclined stones to protect the urn. Two of these graves gave certain 
evidence of burning, while one certainly and probably the remaining 
two were used for burial. On the southern half of the Helterwald 
group seven mounds were excavated. These contained vases of more 
elegant form, made by the potter’s wheel and painted. Finer objects 
of bronze and iron were also found here. These objects are all assigned 
to the La Téne period. Though painted vases are rare in this period, 
they are not unknown, since vases painted with black have been found 
in the Pfalz near Alsheim and bowls at Elzheim.—Dr. H. Lenner in 
Korrespondenzbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst., 1893, Nos. 5, 6. 
KOLN.—New Roman Discoveries.—At the end of May the reconstruc- 
tion of some houses at the corner of Luxemburg and Hochstaden- 
strasse led to the discovery of the remains of a Roman building more 
extensive than any yet found in this neighborhood. Although the 
foundations were not found, a sufficient number of architectural frag- 
ments were discovered to admit of the restoration of the fagade. It 
yas an important gable structure, whose height was about 9.50 m. 
The entablature rested on two corner pilasters with rich Corinthian 
capitals. The gable span was more than 6m. The front, in which 
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was a rectangular doorway, was of calcareous stone. The calcareous 
stone walls were extended a short distance on either side, uniting 
with walls of tufa, and having cornices of similar profile. The pur- 
pose of the building is not perfectly evident, though fragments of the 
gable decoration, showing a globe upheld by two wild goats, suggest 
that it was a sanctuary to Divus Augustus. 

No less successful were the excavations on the adjoining land. Here 
several sarcophagi, already opened, were found. But their contents 
had not been entirely robbed. In one was found a rare and beautiful 
silver fragment of a sword-sheath, on which was inscribed, in black 
niello on a gold band, Ausoni vivas. About this band was openwork 
of rosettes and vines, representing filigree work, very uncommon in 
Roman antiquities—Korrbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst., 1893, 
No. 7. 

The neighborhood of 8S. Severinus has furnished during the present 
year a rich supply of Roman antiquities. Several tufa sarcophagi 
were found, most of which had been previously opened. Two yielded, 
besides remains of bones, a quantity of glass. The most perfect speci- 
men was a black cup with handle of bone, ornamented with silver 
and gold. The same region furnished an interesting terracotta group 
of Kybele riding the lion, and an excellent bronze medallion of Geta. 
The inscription on one of the sarcophagi furnishes a new cognomen, 
Friattius, doubtless of Gallic origin. 

Excavations for a new building in the Richard Wagnerstrasse re- 
vealed a stone group of Aeneas and Anchises. It is a replica of the 
group in the Wallraff-Richartz Museum, which was imperfect, but 
may now be correctly restored.—A. Kisa in Korrespondenzbl. d. Westd. ¢ 
Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst., 1893, pp. 95-96. 

CurisTIAN INscRIPTION.—On removing the plaster from the third pier of 
the right side-aisle in the church of 8. Ursula was found a hard stone 
tablet containing a remarkable inscription, of which the following 
may be read: [Jn hoc | tum]ulo innoces virgo jacet | [no]mine Ursula, 
vixit | [a]nnibus octo [m]ensibus duobus mens ovat ... . The context and 
form of the inscription, and its resemblance to the Valentinianus 
inscription from S. Gereon’s, show this to belong to the v century. 
Hitherto such inscriptions have been found only in 8. Gereon’s. It 
shows that the erection of churches near the bones of martyrs applied 
to the Holy Virgins as well as to the martyrs of the other sex.— 
Korrbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst., 1893, No. 7. 

Earcy CurisTian ANTIQUITIES.—Beneath a medieval wall near the corner 
of the Luxemburg and Hochstadenstrasse was found the bronze cover- 
ing of a wooden chest. It contained, besides dolphin handles and 
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lion-head medallions, a decorated plaque representing an Orante with 
outstretched arms, near whom were two men in profile carrying 
fillets. A number of glass objects were also found, connecting Roman 
with Renaissance technical methods. On one glass cylinder was over- 
laid a fantastic ornamentation of serpents, recalling the Roman method 
of Barbotine, or overlaying of terracotta on glass.—Korrbl. d. Westd. 
Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst., 1893, No. 7. 

WORMS.—FranxisH Fisuta.—In the Frankish cemetery at Abenhein 
was found the ornamented portion of a bronze fibula of unusual 
design. It represents two crossinz bands like a swastika, the extremi- 
ties of which end in the double-headed, curved-beaked animal which 
appears so frequently in Frankish monuments. In the centre is the 
support for an ornament, which was probably a small glass knob, 
since a metallic ornament would have left some trace of its existence. 
—Dr. Koeut in Korrbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst., 1893, Nos. 
8 and 9. 

WOSSINGEN. (AmT BriTTEN).—Roman Discoveries.—Fragments of painted 
stucco and decorated vases from this district were found as long ago 
as 1837. The Archeological Society of Karlsruhe undertook excava- 
tions here in the month of April, 1893, with E. Wagner in charge. 
Remains of three buildings were discovered. In the first, a small ree- 
tangular structure, were found a grindstone in excellent condition, a 
trowel and other objects of iron, small objects in bronze and fragments 
of vases. A second structure of similar size revealed nothing but 
fragments of tiles. The third structure, though like the others 
architecturally uninteresting, furnished an unexpected supply of 


‘results. Apparently the building had been burned, for on the top of 


the mass of rubbish in the cellar were fragments of stucco with incised 
decoration originally attached to wooden walls. The large quantity 
of fragments of pottery permitted the reconstruction of about thirty 
vases of different forms. Amongst a number of iron objects were found 
two novelties, the use of which is as yet unknown. One is an instru- 
ment not unlike a spear head, the other is heart shaped with rings in 
the extremities. Several figured bronzes and statuettes were also 
found. As if to preserve the date of this collection, a copper coin of 
Septimius Severus of the year 195 a. p., was found in the cellar. 
Further digging revealed portions of the surrounding wall of this Ro- 
man country estate. The buildings already excavated were doubtless 
subsidiary structures and the main edifice, which revealed the painted 
stuccos, has not yet been found. Other estates belonging apparently 
to retired Roman officers have been found in the same district.—E. 
Waener in Karlsruher Ztg., July 7 and 8, 1893. 
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CREAT BRITAIN. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL MAPS.—At the recent congress of antiquarian 
societies, it was announced that the archeological maps of Essex, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Derbyshire have been con- 
siderably advanced since the meeting of last year. Maps are being 
prepared by societies in Herfordshire, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. A series of symbols has been devised by the standing commit- 
tee, for the diagrammatic representation of ancient objects and sites; 
and a resolution was passed, expressing a hope that all societies join- 
ing in the archeological survey of England will ensure uniformity by 
adopting these symbols. Mr. H.S. Pearson gave a description of a 
photographic survey of the county of Warwick. Each photographer 
who took part in the work was assigned a district of about six square 
miles ; and the photographs were submitted to the approval of a com- 
mittee. Up to the present time, about 1700 excellent photographs 
have been taken; and permanent prints of them have been mounted 
and placed in the Free Library at Birmingham.—Acad., July 29. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTORY OF THE MONUMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
—Under the direction of the Archzeological Societies of Great Britain, 
a sort of confederation of amateur photographers has been formed, 
with the object of making a complete photographic inventory of all 
monuments possessing any importance. Each amateur is assigned a 
small zone of nine or ten square kilometers and is directed to photo- 
graph everything of archeological interest within that zone. A com- 
mittee examines the photographs and accepts or rejects them as the 
case may be, while a copy of each is placed in a library for public 
use.— Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 28. 

SCANDINAVIAN ART IN GREAT BRITAIN.—A paper with this title was 
read at a meeting of the Viking Club by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who 
commenced by saying that the period of the Viking invasions of 
Great Britain was known historically from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and other annals, while the area permanently occupied by the North- 
men could be very accurately determined without any historical evi- 
dence, by means of place-names and archeological discoveries. The 
characteristics of the art of Scandinavia and of Great Britain during 
the period immediately preceding the Viking conquests were very 
fully explained. The typically Celtic and Anglo-Saxon objects im- 
ported into Scandinavia, and the typically Scandinavian objects found 
in Viking graves and hoards in Great Britain, were next dealt with, 
it being pointed out that, while the former were valued by the North- 
men on account of the intrinsic beauty of their workmanship, and 
even carried back to their native land and buried with them, the latter 
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were introduced into this country partly by commercial intercourse 


and partly by conquest. The influence exercised upon the art of 
Scandinavia and of Great Britain by bringing the Pagan Northmen 
into direct contact with the Christianised Celt and Anglo-Saxon was 
investigated at some length. The author observed that, although the 
number of monuments and objects found in Scandinavia, exhibiting 
mixed Celtic and Northern art, or Anglo-Saxon and Northern art, 
was extremely small, yet there were districts in Great Britain, more 
especially in the Isle of Man and the adjacent coasts of Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and North Wales, where monuments exhibiting Scandi- 
navian influence were comparatively plentiful. The paper concluded 
with a careful analysis of the specially Scandinavian peculiarities 
of the geometrical patterns, zoomorphic designs, and figure-subjects 
taken from the mythic-heroic Eddaic poems, which occur on the early 
Christian monuments within this area. Certain patterns formed of 
chains of rings were shown to be common to the Manx crosses and 
fonts in Swedish churches. In the interlaced work there was a ten- 
dency in the bands to bifurcate and break off into scroll-like termina- 
tions. In the zoomorphic designs the beasts usually had only two 
toes instead of three, the bodies were covered with scales, the attitude 
with the head bent back was peculiar, a crest issuing from the head 
formed interlacing convolutions with fin-like appendages in places, 
and the junction of the legs with the body was conventionally indi- 
cated by spirals. The mythological subjects were taken chiefly from 
the story of Sigurd Fafni’s Bane which is to be found first in the 
Elder, or Poetic Edda, occurring subsequently in the Vélsunga Saga, 
and also forming the basis of the old High German Nibelungenlied. 
Examples of scenes from this legend were to be seen on crosses at 
Kirk Andreas, Jurby,and Malew in the Isle of Man, and on the carved 
woodwork of the doors of churches in Sweden. The bound Loki and 
Thor fishing for the Midgard worm occurred at Gosforth in Cumber- 
land, and Weyland Smith at Leeds, and Halton in Lancashire. The 
paper was illustrated with numerous photographs and rubbings, 
among the latter being those of the tympana of doorways at Hover- 
ingham, Notts, Southwell Cathedral, and St. Nicholas, Ipswich, which 
show very marked Scandinavian influence.—Acad., Feb. 11. 
ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE.—Mr. J. Park Harrison has published 
(Henry Frowde), as a supplement to Archxologia Oxoniensis, an illus- 
trated pamphlet on “English Architecture before the Conquest,” in 
which he maintains (1) that many relics of Anglo-Saxon architecture 
still exist unrecognized, and (2) that Anglo-Saxon architecture was 
itself a survival from Roman times. The evidence adduced comes 
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from various quarters. The strongest, perhaps, is that derived from 
the illuminated Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the tenth and the early eleventh 
century, which shows designs and patterns that are repeated on 
contemporary buildings. Much less strong is that based upon the 
traces of tool-markings, it being argued that the Saxons used cross- 
axing, while the Norman tooling was in diagonal lines. Another line 
of evidence is that of comparing doubtful buildings with others admit- 
ted to be earlier than the Conquest. For example, the tower of St. 
Michael’s church at Oxford is here compared with that of St. Benet’s 
at Cambridge. It is also argued, from historical data, that the two 
towers at Lincoln (St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le-Wigford) are 
pre-Norman in age as well as in style. In the appendix are given a 
list of architectural details in Anglo-Saxon MSS., together with plates 
showing reproductions of many of these details.— Academy, Sept. 2. 
ENAMELLING IN IRELAND.—We have received a separate part of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, containing two papers on a 
block of red glass enamel said to have been found at Tara Hill. The 
first is by Prof. Vincent Ball, director of the Science and Art Museum 
at Dublin, who describes the history of the specimen, its chemical 
analysis, and its possible use in the arts. It seems to bear a close 
resemblance to the lumps of porporino found in Rome. Its composi- 
tion is that of a kind of flint glass colored red with oxide of copper. 
It is a true enamel, but (for practical purposes) exhausted, since on 
being fused it now burns to a dark green. The second paper is by 
Miss Margaret Stokes. The first gives a detailed account of what is 
historically known about the art of enamelling as practiced in ancient. 
Ireland, and then proceeds to describe certain specimens of enamelled 
bronze ornaments preserved in the museum of the Academy. These 
are beautifully illustrated in a colored plate, which we observe has 
been printed at Frankfort. Finally, she concludes: “ When we read 
the testimony of ancient writers as to the splendor of our ancient 
horse-trappings, and find enamelled bronze bits, loops and clasps, all 
fragments of such furnishings discovered in this country, and now in 
our museums, it is impossible to avoid the suggestion that this lump of 
crimson enamel was raw material in the workshop of some goldsmith 
or jeweler in the Rath of Caelchu on Tara Hill.”—Academy, July 8. 
NORMAN AND BELGIAN FONTS.—The fonts of Lincoln and Winchester 
cathedrals have been usually regarded as contemporaneous with the 
building of the cathedrals. This date, however, now appears to be too 
early, recent investigation indicating that they belong rather to the 
middle of the twelfth than to the latter half of the eleventh century. 
They both, as is well known, belong to a type of which we have other 
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English examples at St. Michael’s, Southampton, East Meon, and St. 
Mary Bourn in Hampshire, and at Thornton Curtis in Lincolnshire. 
The last-named is an exact copy of the Lincoln font on a smaller scale, 
and is of the same material, black slate stone. All these fonts conform 
to the same model. A square basin with a hemispherical bow] is sup- 
ported by four short columns, one at each angle, and a stout cylindrical 
block in the centre. The four sides of the basin are decorated with 
carvings in low relief, which at Winchester are partly symbolical, 
partly historical, and at Lincoln represent mythical monsters. The 
English origin of these fonts had hardly been questioned until the 
recent researches of M. Paul Saintenoy in Belgium, and of Miss Emma 
Swann, brought to light examples of the same type in various places 
in the Low Countries, the correspondence of which with the examples 
in English churches, in form, ornamentation, and material, is so strik- 
ing that it can hardly be doubted that they had a common origin. 
The most remarkable of these Belgian examples are those at Zedelg- 
hem and Termonde. In the former, the historical subjects, as at Win- 
chester, are taken from the legend of St. Nicholas of Myra, and the 
treatment is so much the same as to render it almost certain that they 
were both the work of the same hand. The general resemblance in 
style and character of the Termonde font to that at Lincoln is equally 
striking, as will be apparent to those who have access to M. Sainte- 
noy’s recently published work, Prolégoménes a’ Etude des Fonts baptis- 
maux (Lyon-Claesen, Bruxelles, 1892), which contains illustrations of 
both, as well as that at Winchester. The author truly says, “ils pré- 
sentent des analogies telles qu’il n’est pas possible de douter de leur 
origine commune; c’est frappant” (p. 98). The black stone of which 
these fonts are made has been traced to quarries near Tournay, which, 
according to the work of MM. De la Grange and Cloquet, Etudes sur 
V Art de Tournai, cited by M. Saintenoy, is found used for fonts in the 
whole of the north of France, in Flanders, Hainault, as well as, as the 
examples referred to prove, in England. The importation of fonts of 
this type into England, and, while rare or non-existent elsewhere, their 
appearance in such widely separated districts as Hampshire and Lin- 
colnshire, open a very interesting field of inquiry. Archzeologists will 
be glad to know that such an inquiry, together with the history of 
fonts generally, is being prosecuted by Miss Swann who, together with 
the late Prof. Westwood’s literary and artistic collections, inherits his 
archeological spirit, his patience of research and accuracy of mind.— 
Athen., Mch. 18. 

BERKSHIRE.—Romano-BriTisH Remains.—Some very curious Romano- 
British remains have recently been noticed at North Field Farm in 
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Long Wittenham parish, just opposite to Dorchester and Burcote on 
the Berkshire side of the Thames. It was’ observed that in certain 
fields, especially in two called Fox Furlong and Scabbs, the crops 
grew taller and better on certain patches and along certain lines. He 
had the lines mapped out, and has begun to dig at suitable spots. The 
lines in the crops seem to show roads with various enclosures, round 
or square. The excavations revealed Romano-British pottery, mostly 
of rough local make, but including some “ Pseudo-Arretine ” (a stamp, 
AVItTvs F); broken tiles ; one or perhaps two wells with masonry cas- 
ing; and a great deal of lime. 

No flint or stone foundations or coins have been noticed, though 
Roman coins have been found two fields off. The search will, 
we understand be carried further. So far as we can at present judge, 
we have not a Roman town with basilica (as has been suggested), but 
traces of British and Romano-British farming. The lines visible in 
the crops seem to be due to wattles and dab walls, though some may 
well be ditches, for the river is near. There appears, then, to have 
been first a British settlement with round huts, corresponding to the 
circles. This was succeeded by rectangular enclosures, more Roman 
in appearance, perhaps yards, in the corners of which can sometimes 
be noted what may have been very small dwellings or sheds. Other 
lines seem to represent roads or paths; many of the enclosures are 
built along these, and some of them run parallel or at right angles to 
one another. Other lines, again may be ditches. That the circles and 
square enclosures are of different dates is shown by the fact that in 
some cases they intersect. There was a Romano-British “station ” at 
Dorchester, though the Roman name of it is totally unknown, and 
the British camp on the so-called Sinodun Hill is known to every 
tourist. By accident or design, the broadest of the apparent roads 
points directly to it. We need only add that Mr. Hewett is dealing 
with the remains in a manner that deserves praise and imitation.— 
Artuur J. Evans—F. HAverFiecp in Athen., Aug. 26. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Fitzwittiam Museum.—We quote the following from 
the annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum syndicate at Cambridge : 
“ Among the acquisitions made during the past year, the most import- 
ant is a collection of vases, weapons, ornaments and other objects in 
pottery, bronze, &c., which were found during the excavations recently 
made in the Necropolis of Tamassos in the Island of Kypros. This 
collection has been presented to the museum by Sir Henry Bulwer. 
In accordance with his wish a certain number of duplicate specimens 
of pottery from this collection have been presented to the museums 
of various public schools, namely, those of Eton, Westminster, Marl- 
borough, Cheltenham, and Haileybury. 
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“ An important addition has been made, by purchase, to the picture 
galleries: a head of Christ in fresco, by the x1v century Sienese 
painter Ambrogio Lorenzetti, from the wall of a church near Perugia, 
which is now destroyed. 

“Mr. Samuel Sandars, already a very munificent benefactor, has, 
during the past year, made many valuable donations, among which 
the most important are twelve illuminated manuscripts. One of these, 
a Psalter of the middle of the x1m century, is a very beautiful exam- 
ple of English art. Another MS. of special interest gives the records 
of a musical guild in Venice, extending over a period of about two 
huhdred years. At the beginning are two very beautiful miniatures 
of the Florentine school, dating from about the year 1400 a. pb. 

“Some other important additions have been made by purchase to 
the collections of illuminated MSS. and books printed on vellum. 
Among the most notable are the following: A Franco-Flemish MS. 
Book of Hours of about 1450, with fine miniatures, which are espe- 
cially remarkable for the extraordinary brilliance of their coloring and 
perfect state of preservation. The border of every page is decorated 
with the ivy-leaf ornament. Another Book of Hours, of unusually 
fine style, contains a number of small miniatures, which are very good 
examples of North Italian art during the xv century. The cost of 
this beautiful little MS. was partly defrayed by the generosity of a 
member of the Senate, who does not wish his name to be given. We 
may also mention a very fine copy of a Book of Hours, with borders 
and full-page pictures from blocks of soft metal, printed on vellum for 
Simon Vostre (Paris, 1507); and a magnificent folio volume of the 
Decretals of Gratian with illuminated initials, printed on vellum at 
Venice in 1479, a wonderfully sumptuous and brilliantly preserved 
example of the art of typography in its most costly form. A fine 
copy of Boethius, on paper, printed by Arend de Keysere at Ghent in 
1485, is specially noticeable from its containing a number of large 
miniatures painted in spaces reserved for them in the text. This 
beautiful book is an interesting example of the transition from illu- 
minated MSS. to printed books, which gradually took place in the 
second half of the xv century. The University Library possesses a 
copy of Boethius, printed by Colard Mansion, which is decorated with 
a very similar set of miniatures. 

* A considerable number of valuable books on medieval and mod- 
ern art have been purchased for the Fitzwilliam Library ; and a few 
important additions have been made to supply wants in the collee- 
tion of English coins. Among the latter the most noticeable is a 
good specimen of the double-ryal of Henry VIII’s first coinage, one 
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of the largest and most magnificent gold coins of the whole medieval 
period.” —Acad., Mar. 14. 

CLAYTON.—Meoiévat Paintincs.—In the church of Clayton, in Sussex, 
which is unfortunately undergoing the process of “ restoration,” a num- 
ber of frescoes have been discovered under the whitewash.—Athen., 
Aug. 12. ; 

These remarkable mural paintings are probably of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The design appears to have extended over all the walls and to 
have been a representation of the Last Judgment. Over the chancel 
arch our Lord is seated in glory, and on each wall of the nave is a 
long procession of ecclesiastic and royal personages, etc., with angels. 
Below is a broad border and under it may still be traced figures rising 
from their graves. On the one side of the chancel arch there is also 
a representation of our Lord delivering the keys to St. Peter, on the 
other he appears again with a kneeling figure, probably St. John or 
St. Paul. These paintings have awakened a good deal of notice and 
have already been visited by many archeologists of repute, who agree 
in pronouncing them to be important and interesting —[London 
Times’s Correspondence. ]—Boston Ev. Transcr., Nov. 1. 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY.—The excavations at Kirkstall Abbey, which were 
suspended when the Corporation of Leeds undertook the more im- 
portant work of preserving the ruins above ground, and disfigured 
them sadly, have lately been begun again, and so much has been 
found that it seems likely that a plan will be recovered more complete 
than exists of any other abbey in England. The west side of the outer 
court, opposite the church, has been opened out, and it is found that 
there was a large thirteenth century wall two stories high, and a large 
kitchen, and other offices adjoining, besides other apartments which 
have evidently been private chambers. The whole was, there can be 
* little doubt, the principal guest-house of the abbey. A great range of 
buildings still only partly explored extends to the west and south of 
this, and there is more on the north and near the river. On Monday 
last the committee of the Corporation who are directing the work, with 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite who is advising them, visited the abbey, and 
it was determined to suspend the ornamental laying out of the ground, 
which has been begun, until the extent of the remains below ground 
is known, lest by chance injury should be done to them. When a 
good plan of the whole has been made, it will have to be determined 
whether the excavated foundations shall be buried again or left ex- 
posed, and if the latter, what means shall be taken to protect them 
from harm by mischief and the weather.—Athen., June 24. 

A. L. Jr. 
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THE OXFORD MEDALLION OF 1428 
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THE NATIVITY. S. KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


4. MADONNA AND CHILD IN A NICHE. 
S. KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
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1, LUNETTE FROM S. PIERO BUONCONSIGLIO, MUSEO NAZIONALE, FLORENCE 


2. STUCCO RELIEF. LOUVRE. 3 MEDALLION. MUSEO NAZIONALE, FLORENCE. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD BARDINI COLLECTION. FLORENCE 
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GROUP OF THE VISITATION. S. GIOVANNI FUORCIVITAS, PISTOIA 
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LUNETTE IN THE VIA DELL’ AGNOLO, FLORENCE 
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4. GAVET COLLECTION. PARIS. 


2. FRAMED RELIEF. BERLIN MUSEUM 3. MACONNA AND CHILD WITH QUINCE 
BERLIN MUSEUM. 
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FROM BRONZE SACRISTY DOORS. 
FLORENCE CATHEDRAL 


S. MARIA DEL FIORE. MUS. NAZ FLORENCE 
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FROM THE FEDERIGHI TOMB. 
FLORENCE Ss. FRANCESCO DI PAOLA. FLORENCE. 


IN THE INNOCENTI HOSPITAL GALLERY. 4 
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LARGE PAINTED RELIEF BERLIN MUSEUM. 
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THE ADORATION. COLLECTION OF M. FOULC. PARIS 
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